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"  The  whole  Freedom  of  man  consists'either  in  spiritual  or 
civil  liberty.  The  enjoyment  of  those  never  more  certain,  than 
in  a  free  commonwealth.  Both  which,  in  my  opinion,  may 
be  best  and  soonest  obtained,  if  every  county  in  the  land  were 
made  a  kind  of  subordinate  commonalty  or  commonwealth." — 
Milton. 

"  The  Eeformation  made  another  enormous  stride,  when  at 
the  American  Eevolution  the  State  and  the  Church  were 
■  solemnly  and  openly  dissevered  from  one  another."' — Draper, 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 

"  Not  Democracy  in  America,  but  free  Christianity  in  Ame- 
rica, is  the  real  key  to  the  study  of  the  People  and  their 
Institutions." — Goldwin  Smith. 
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AMERICAN    NATION; 


OE 


THE  KISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  OLIGAECHY 
IN  THE  "WEST. 


"  Cette  vieille  Europe  m' ennui." — Ncupoleon. 

"  Soon  after  the  Eeformation  a  few  people  came  over  for 
conscience  sake.  This  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer 
the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America." — John  Adams. 

"  America  is  therefore  the  land  of  the  future  where,  in  the 
ages  that  lie  before  us,  the  burden  of  the  world's  history  shall 
reveal  itself.  It  is  a  land  of  desire  for  all  those  who  are  weary 
of  the  historical  Ivmiber-room  of  old  Europe." — Segel. 

"  As  interesting  mankind  the  question  was,  shall  the  Eefor- 
mation developed  to  the  fulness  of  free  inquiry,  succeed  in  its 
protest  against  the  middle  ages." — Bancroft. 

"  The  more  a  man  is  versed  in  business  the  more  he  finds 
the  hand  of  Providence  everywhere." — Chatham. 

"  Tou  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am 
not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure,  that 
it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  DECLABAiioif.  Tet  through 
all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth  all 
the  means ;  and  that  posterity  will  triumph  in  that  day's 
transaction." — John  Adams,  3rd  July,  1776. 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  constituted  a  sacred 
pledge  in  the  name  of  God,  solemnly  given  by  each  State,  to 
abolish  slavery  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  substitute  Freedom 
in  its  place."— Jb/jM  'Quincy  Adams,  1844. 


"  It  is  therefore  very  pifobable  that  mankind  would  have 
been  at  length  obliged  to  live  constantly  under  the  G-ovemment 
of  a  single  person,  had  they  not  contrived  a  kind  of  Constitu- 
tion that  had  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  EepubUean,  to- 
gether with  the  external  force  of  a  monarchical  G-ovemment. 
I  mean- o   Confederate  BepuUic.     "A  Eepublie  of  this  kind 

*  *  *  may  support  itself  without  any    internal   corruption. 

*  *  *  It  possesseth  all  the  advantages  of  large  monarchies." 

"  Should  a  popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  States, 
the  others  are  able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep  into  one 
part,  they  are  reformed  by  those  that  remain  sound." — Montes- 
quieu.    Vol.  I.  pp.  165—7.    Edition  of  1777; 


"  I  regret  to  say,  that  I  only  see,  at  the  present  time,  two 
Governments  which  well  fulfil  their  providential  mission ;  these 
are  the  two  Colossi  at  either  end  of  the  world— one  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  new,  the  other  at  the  extremity  of  the  old 
world.  "Whilst  our  old  European  centre  is  like  a  volcano, 
consuming  itself  in  its  own  crater,  the  two  nations.  Oriental 
and  Occidental,  proceed  unhesitatingly,  towards  perfection,  the 
one  at  the  will  of  one  man,  the  other  hy  liberty.  Providence 
has  confided  to  the  United  States  of  America  the  care  of 
peopling  and  of  gaining  over  to  civilization  ail  that  immense 
territory  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea, 
and  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  lEquator.  The  Government, 
which  is  but  a  simple  administration,  has  only,  up  to  the  present 
time  put  in  practice  the  old  adage,  laissez  faire,  laisser  passer, 
to  favour  that  irresistible  instinct  which  impels  towards  the 
West  the  peoples  of  America." 

"  In  Eussia,  it  is  to  the  imperial  dynasty  that  we  owe  all  the 
progress  which,  for  a  century  and  a  half  past,  has  been  rescuing 
that  vast  empire  from  barbarism.  The  imperial  power  has  to 
struggle  against  the  old  prejudices  of  our  old  Europe ;  it  must 
centralize,  as  closely  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
the  force  of  the  state,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  abuses  which 
would  perpetuate  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  communal 
and  feudal  franchises.  It  is  only  from  him  that  the  East  can 
receive  the  amelioration  which  it  is  awaiting." — Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte — Life  and  "Works.    Vol.  I.,  pp.  253,  254. 
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From  page  1  to  page  163  was  written  and  printed 
during  the  heat  of  the  American  struggle,  in  fact, 
soon  after  the  war  begun.  The  arguments  concern 
the  particular  question  of  American  Unity ^  and  the 
universal  question  of  Democracy.  The  first  is  still 
considered  an  open  question,  whilst  the  last  has  to 
be  explored  by  the  light  of  this  its  first  real  prece- 
dent. That  the  mere  tense,  as  to  events  now 
recent,  is  in  the  pages  indicated,  in  the  future  in- 
stead of  the  past,  will  doubtless  be  considered  a 
blemish  by  some,  whUst  others  will  consider  that 
success  establishes  argument.  The  author  can 
only  state  the  fact,  and  submit  the  matter  to  the 
reader's  judgment. 

A  volume  "  on  Democracy,"  arose  out  of  the 
present  work,  and  is  published  concurrently 
with  it. 
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"  NatioH  is  a  moral  essence." — Burke. 

"The  Eepublicans  are  thQU&iion."— Jefferson. 

"  A  People  canijot  rise  but  by  a  principle  or  a  man."— 

Mazzini. 

"  Future  History  approaclies.  Historical  effigy  will  no  longer 
be  the  man-king;  it  will  be  the  Mati-People.  True  History  hence- 
forth charged  with  the  education  of  the  royal  infant,  the  People, 
will  study  the  successive  movements  oi  Humanity.  In  that 
(ordinary)  History  there  is  everything  except  History.  The 
lamp,  which  smokes  on  the  opaque  frontage  of  royal  accessions, 
hides  the  stariy  reflection  that  the  creators  of  civilization 
throw  over  ages." — Hugo. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  sound  as  American  Society. 
America  has  left  behind  it  the  cerements  of  the  feudal  system, 
hereditary  aristocracy,  primogeniture,  entails,  and  the  esta- 
blished Church." —  Qoldwin  Smith. 

"Individuality  wjll  be  a  term  of  greater  comprehension,  and 
nations  free  and  enlightened,  will  hereafter  become  one  complex 
Individual,  as  single  men  now  are." — Volney. 

"  To  realise  theae  grades,  of  Individual  National  G-enius, 
is  the  boundless  impulse  of  the  world-spirit,  the  .goal  of  its 
iwesistibie  urging. "-^J2isy«Z. 

"  Another  good  expedient  would  be  to  settle  colonies  in  two 
or  three  parts  of  such  a  (conquered)  State ;  because  if  that  is 
not  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  standing  army  there. 
Colonies,  though  nothing  like  so  expensive,  are  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  and  much  less  disgustful." — Machiavel.  (The  Prince.) 

"  We  have  done  TOuch,  but  still  mitch  remains.  Time  and 
time's  influences  are  with  us.  We  could  almost  afford  to  sit 
still  and  let  these  influences  worV.." -^Sherman  to  Qrawt,  1864. 

"  If  Europe  leaves  America  to  Republicanism — well.  If  she 
interferes,  we  interfere,  and  the  right  hand  of  our  resistance 
is  clasped  in  brotherhood  with  the  Eadicals  of  Europe  to  upset 
every  throne  on  the  Continent." — Wendell  Phillips. 

Three  mighty  problems,  in  whicli  all  Peoples 
and  systems  are  concerned,  are  now,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  nearly  worked  out  upon  the  American 
continent. 

The  making  of  the  American  Na4i<3-n. 

The  making  of  the  American  Democracy. 

h 


ir  PEEPACE. 

The  making  of  the  first  Federal  Kepublican 
Empire. 

A  Nation  is  made  of  material  Bases,  Individua- 
lity and  Organic  Functions.  By  the  first  it  exists ; 
by  the  second  it  exists  as  a  nation ;  and  by  the 
third  it  thinks,  administrates,  and  acts. 

A  Democracy  \s,  made  of  a  fourfold  Freedom; — 
of  School,  Press,  Church,  and  Assembly. 

A  Federation  is  made  and  preserved  by  an  adjust- 
ment of  relations  between  the  parts  and  the  whole. 


Due  and  full  consideration  therefore  of  the 
American  Federal  Republic,  has  to  do — 

1st.  With  the  material  Bases  of  that  nation,  or 
its  Territory,  Labor,  and  Population. 

2nd.  With  its  national  Individuality  or  Oneness 
of  Ideas  and  Interests,  of  Institution,  Race,  Lan- 
guage, Boundary,  and  Religion. 

3rd.  With  the  completeness  of  its  Organic  Func- 
tions, that  is,  of  its  Legislature  and  Executive. 

4th.  With  the  origin  and  power  of  its  Democratic 
Equality,  in  School,  Press,  Assembly,  and  Church. 

5th.  With  the  result, — Material,  Political,  and 
Religious  Development. 

6th.  With  the  result  of  that^  namely,  powers  of 
Association,  which  compel  political  Equality. 

7  th.  With  the  conflict  of  State  Rights  and  the 
principle  of  Inequality,  with  the  national ,  bases, 
functions,  and  unity. 

And  lastly.  With  the  final  casting  out  of  oli- 
garchy secured  by  the  recent  war. 
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The  Fedeeal  Eepublic  has  been  made  by  and 
depends  upon  the  complete  development  and  due 
adjustment  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
Individual,  State,  and  Nation, 

The  Nation  has  been  made  by  the  (approxi- 
mate) completion  of  the  universality  of  its  basis, 
in  Education  and  the  Suffrage, — by  the  adjustment 
of  its  relations  Avith  the  "  States,"  and  by  the  re- 
vindication of  the  national  Sovereignty,  after  fifty 
years  of  abeyance. 

The  Democracy  is  being  made  by  the  comple- 
tion of  Individual  Right, — -even  to  the  negro.  By 
universal  educational  Development^  which  secures 
association^  which  everywhere  and  always  pro- 
duces Equality,  the  completion  of  Freedom. 

The  l^EPUBLicAN  Empire  is  established  by  a 
settlement  of  the  Principle  of  Federation  on  natu- 
ral and  indefeasible  grounds.  It  is  this  principle 
of  such  vast  and  almost  boundless  applicability  in 
the  future,  which  suggests  a  possibility  of  combi- 
nation and  Unity  on  a  scale  never  before  supposed 
to  be  practicable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  "Nation,"  "  PemocraCy," 
and  "  Federation,"  fulfil  and  complement  each 
other.  To  a  given  nationality  are  confided  by  the 
Supreme  the  destinies  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Human  race.  Gradually  a  mental, '  moral,  and 
religious  Freedom,  develops  an  in  tensest  "  indivi- 
duality" into  a  universal  Statesmanship,  makes 
nation  and  Government  one,  and  as  a  Demo- 
cracy^ gives  to  the  People  entire  Freedom,  and  to 
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the  Legislature  and  Executive  its  collective  wis- 
dom and  united  Will, 

There  can  be  no  true  Democracy  without  an 
educated  People:  no  complete  nation  that  is  not 
also  a  Democracy:  here  is  at  least  something 
like  finality  in  politics,  for  here  are  completeness 
of  power  and  universality  of  right.  Such  nations 
and  Democracies  can  alone  enter  as  Units  into 
still  vaster  Federal  Unities. 


Thus  the  making  of  a  nation  that  is  also  a  Demo- 
cracy and  a  Confederation,  involves  the  existence 
of  a  completer,  a  stronger,  a  sounder,  a  more  com- 
prehensive, and  a  loftier  Unity,  than  has  hitherto 
heen  known. 

AH  nationality  is  a  LIVING  ORGANISM,  and 
will  give  all  that  it  hath  for  its  life;  but  tMs 
GJ^anism  is  strong  in  proportion  to  its  vast  area  and 
inexhaustible  resources,  to  the  complexity  of  its 
interrelations  and  civilization,  and  to  the  perfection, 
simplieity,  and  universality,  of  the  principle  of 
political  Equality  and  individual  preparedness  on 
which  it  is  based. 

Democracy  requires  great  things,  and  it  achieves 
great  things,  but  the  ■  world's  futm-e  is  with  it. 
That  Federated  Democratic  Empire  has  before  it 
a  mighty  mission,  to  react  upon  the  world,  "  and 
lead  its  isolated  and  fragmentary  natioiialities  into 
a  higher  unity,"  involving  order,  equality,  and 
economy  of  power,— Freedom,  organization,  and 
the  lightening  of  burdens  everywhere. 
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The  material,  political,  and  moral  elements  of 
America  are  now  completing.  Her  material  re- 
sources are  unequalled.  Her  political  power 
comes  of  an  unrivalled  material,  political  and 
religious  freedom,  and  as  she  has  prove  i^  there  is 
in  the  whole  world  no  concentration  of  will  so 
intense,  all  pervading,  and  terrible,as  that  of  a 
Democracy. 

The  moral  elements  represent  permanence  and 
stability.  The  contest  America  has  waged  for 
national  Life,  was  also  a  contest  for  Morality  and 
Principle. 

That  making  also  meant  the  ascendency  of  the 
nationality  over  its  two  deadly  foes,  —materialism 
and  oligarchy.  It  meant  the  definitive  victoiy  of 
national  Unity  not  only  over  law-made  classes 
(the  vice  of  the  old  world),  but  over  sectional  and 
sinister  interests  supported  by  "  State"  power. 

It  is  the  NEXT  STEP  in  the  world-logic  of 
History,  to  the  English  and  French  Revolutions, 
which  settled  on  the  carcases  of  Kings,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  divine  of  Peoples. 

The  Eoyal  Nation  is  at  last  definitively  consti- 
tuted. The  People  sit  at  last  in  their  own  Purple, 
— with  no  equal  yet  in  the  world,  and  with  no 
master  save  their  conscience,  their  reason,  and 
their  God.  Here  then  is  the  platform  for  a  new 
and  indefinite  advance  in  political  science  and  com- 
binations, and  in  social  and  Individual  well-being. 

England  halts  for  want  of  mature  elements  of 
Equality.     America  stopped  hecan^^e  the  two  ex- 
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tremes  of  politics  were  both  represented  in  ter 
body  politic,  and  one  had  got  to  be  destroyed 
before  the  nation  could  advance.  The  majority 
in  power  and  value  were  prepared  for  self-govern- 
ment. A  Section  would  continue  to  rule  over 
others,  and  meanwhile,  keep  those  others  in  a  state 
in  which  they  could  be  ruled.  Between  them  was 
essential  war,  and  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 
the  nation,  before  it  could  proceed,  simply  had 
got  to  destroy  the  speciality  of  the  section.  It 
did  its  duty  and  destroyed  it.  Broadly  speaking, 
for  the  nation  self-government  was  a  fact,  but  for 
the  section  Slavery  was  also  a  fact,  and  one  of  the 
two  must  destroy  the  other. 

Nor  was  it  a  local  question  only.  It  was  a 
question  whether  Humanity  could  advance  from 
Christianity  to  the  first  self  Governed  Nation  in 
eighteen  hundred  years,  or  ivhether  it  must  pass 
through  some  vast  cycle  of  bloody  ruin  and  reaction, 
of  which  those  eighteen  hundred  years  may  have 
been  hut  a  fraction. 

America  has  done  in  four  years  a  work  of  giants 
and  of  ages.  Rather,  perhaps,  all  nations  and  all 
time  had  prepared  that  nation  for  victory,  as  she 
in  turn  has  prepared  Victoiy  for  all  the  world  and 
all  the  Future. 

The  work  before  her  now  is  twofold.  To  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  Oligarchy,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Democracy  with  Centralisation.  Each 
is  but  a  part  of  the  world  involving  question  of 
the  organisation  of  Democracy,  or  the  reconciliation 
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of  Freedom  with  order.  Obviously  the  only  way 
to  solve  this  problem  is  to  give  to  every  individual 
the  means  of  learning  to  combine  the  two  in  him- 
self. The  freedom  and  the  fitness  for  Freedom 
must  be  as  universal  as  the  concentration  of  power 
is  intense. 

This   can  only  be  achieved  by  a  nation  fit  to 
receive  and  determined  to  possess  political  Equality. 


The  main  object  of  this  work  is  therefore  to 
trace  the  Historical  Development  of  that  PRIJSI- 
CIPLE  OF  EQUALITY  in  Education,  in  religion, 
and  in  politics,  entrusted  by  God  to  the  care  and 
final  vindication  of  the  American  nation. 

Hitherto  the  world  has  assumed  some  inherent 
antagonism  between  Freedom  and  Centralisation. 
A  true  Democracy  has  at  last  established  itself, 
that  not  only  develops  an  intenser  Centralisation 
than  Despotism  ever  boasted,  but  that  develops, 
and  also  vindicates  it,  by  a  completer  Freedom 
than  ever  before  could  be  permitted. 

Freedom  had  before  been  shown  to  be  com- 
patible with  order.  History  now  goes  a  step 
further,  and  proves  that  Democratic  Equalitv  is 
the  postulate  and  complement  of  organised  power, 
that  Republican  Equality  by  affirming  individual 
Freedom,  consolidates  national  Unity,  and  that 
Federal  Republicanism  solves  the  problem  of  the 
safe  and  unlimited  increase  of  an  Empire. 

But  that  this  principle  of  Equality, — the  last 
and  most  important  element,  nay,  the  veiy  essence 
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and  soul  of  Democ^flcy,  has  been  tested  by  a 
desperate  contest,  and  an  irrevocable  victory,  the 
world  need  not  have  concerned  itself  mtich  about 
the  mere  "Making  of  the  American  nation,"  and 
its  settlement  as  the  mightiest  conglomerate  of 
empire  History  has  known. 

It  is  precisely  because  it  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  territorial  expansion,  but  rather  a  settlement  hy 
court  of  ultimate  appeal  of  the  final  question  in 
politics^  a  question  affecting  all  systems  and 
Peoples,  the  question  whether  Individuality  must 
for  ever  give  way  to  Unity,  whether  Freedom  and 
order  can  or  cannot  be  reconciled,  whether  the 
full  Development  of  the  man  consists,  or  is 
incompatible  with  the  perfectest  organisation  of 
the  State. 

Hitherto  Government  has  always  been  a  com- 
promise (and  after  some  infinitesimal  sort — ^must 
always  be  a  compromise)  between  Necessity  and 
Right,  between  Force  and  Consent,  between  Pro- 
gress and  Disease. 

The  essence  of  Government  is  order.  Order 
must  reign  by  force  or  by  consent.  If  force  is 
used  against  Right  the  Government  is  destroyed. 
If  consent  is  not  yielded  to  the  Right  the  People 
perishes.  Force  is  cheap  and  can  be  used  by  the 
Few;  ("anyone,"  said  Oavour,  "can  govern  by 
martial  law.")  Consent  to  bad  Govemment  is 
consent  to  ruin.  Good  Government  can  come  only 
of  general  Intellectual  and  moral  Development. 

Where  the  Govemment  of  the  all  is  good  Govern- 
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meiat,  Aere  only  are  the  means  and  the  end  both 
answeredj  there  and  there  only  is  Democracy, — 
there  only  is  a  Royal  and  also  a  loyal  nation. 

Broadly  and  absolutely,  then,  there  are  two  great 
elements  of  interest  in  this  American  question  ;  the 
one  of  inteBsest  interest  to  that  People ;  the  other 
of  universal  interest. 

§ 
Federal  Republicanism,— in  the  true  sense  of  it 

—a  new  element  in  politics,  is  rendered  possible  by 

new  manhood  and  material  Developments. 

The  State,  or  "  State  right "  system,  avoiding 
the  old  error  of  Federations,-^the  Imperium  in 
Imperio,  maintains  the  proper  local  element  of 
right,  energy,  occupation,  and  dis-centralisation. 

This  new  element  would  maintain  the  Balance 
between,  and  has  in  fact  forcibly  adjusted  the 
differences  of  the  parts  and  the  whole,  between 
the  Nation^  "  State"  and  Individual. 

Each  State  would  successfully  maintain  and  be 
upheld  in  its  just  local  claims  by  the  universal 
public  opinion,  and  "locality"  would  thus  hold  its 
own  against  centralisation ;  each  Individual,  on 
the  other  hand,  helping  to  constitute  the  national 
opinion  and  Sovereignty,  would  also  help  to  set 
aside  and  coerce  any  traitorous  abuse  of  Freedom 
and  "  locality,"  by  whatsoever  strength  supported. 

Had  the  American  nation  betrayed  their  trust, 
chaos  would  have  reigned  in  political  philosophy, 
and  dismay  would  have  smitten  all  Peoples. 
'  Step   by  step,    tyrannies  had   been    isolated. 
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weakened,  and  destroyed,  and  freedom  had  matured 
and  advanced  towards  Equality,  but  the  last  and 
greatest  question  remained, — whether  Equality 
could  ever  be  adopted  as  a  principle  of  Govern- 
ment^ or  whether  its  existence  in  America  was  a 
mere  creature  of  the  hour,  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  race, — part  of  an  immature  civilisation  and  a 
scattered  people.  Whether  the  universal  people  do 
verily  gravitate  towards  Democracy,  or  whether 
political  science  has  exhausted  itself  in  the  mixed 
constitutional  Governments.  Whether  nations  as 
well  as  Individuals  can  verily  reign,  and  whether 
the  interests  and  the  rights  of  "  the  All "  are  com- 
patible with  a  "balanced"  and  orderly  Government. 

The  result  of  the  American  struggle  has  not  con- 
founded but  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  centuries, 

America  alone  amongst  nations  has  appealed  to 
the  whole  and  to  the  all.  Her  manhood  was 
developed  in  Religion,  in  Politics,  and  in  Educa- 
tion, and  under  this  threefold  stimulus  and  partner- 
ship in  Democracy,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  North 
and  the  South,  the  Republic  and  the  Oligarchy, 
grew  together,  till  Lincoln  and  the  Judgment. 

And  there  is  this  further  Law,  which  is  perhaps 
of  the  essence  of  the  question, — those  who  mil 
not  appeal  to  the  all^dare  not  appeal  to  the  whole. 
Those  who  would  not  serve  the  People^  can  only 
partially  develop  even  the  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion. Tyrants  who  do  not  dwarf,  emasculate, 
corrupt  or  destroy  their  agents,  have  not  studied 
"  the  Prince,"  and  may  be  safely  trusted  to  destroy 
themselves. 
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Democracy  not  only  appeals  to  and  lives  by  the 
complete  Development  of  national  manhood,  hut 
it  cannot  live  without  it. 

Thus,  either  by  the  comparative  weakness  or  the 
positive  evil  of  systems  imperfect  or  bad,  does  the 
cause  of  the  all  advance. 

Freedom,  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enervating  traditions  and  overpowering  influence 
of  corporate  bodies,  Hierarchies,  Castes,  and 
Coalitions,  hostile  to  it  in  Church  and  in  State, 
develops  itself  naturally  and  irresistibly  into  the 
principle  of  Equality.  When  a  nation  is  free,  the 
Individuals  who  compose  it  will  always  use  their 
freedom  to  seek  after  Equality. 

DEVELOPMENT  (the  term  Education  is  cor- 
rupted to  mean  mere  learning)  and  ASSOCIATION 
are  the  means  whereby  mankind  advances.  The 
two  together  give  power  and  unity  to  the  People. 
They  are  the  premises  of  which  the  logical  con- 
clusion is  EQUALITY. 

The  History  of  the  world  is  a  struggle  for  and 
against  these  factors  of  Democracy. 

§ 

And  what  is  all  this — but  the  very  actual 
History  of  the  making  of  the  American  nation  and 
Democracy? — two  hundred  years,  compressed  in 
about  as  many  words  and  seconds. '  Americans 
are  a  nation  and  search  out  Unity.  Americans  are 
a  Democracy, — they  will  have  their  representation 
complete.     All  nations  will  follow  them. 

In  man  are  the  forces,  and  they  will  out.     Men 
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who  cannot  see  the  necessity,  of  a  gi-adually  com- 
pleted representation,  will  feel  the  ultima  ratio  of 
revolution,  destroying  them  and  their  phantasies 
together.  In  politics  there  is  no  finality  but  with 
the  all.  Deanocracy  is  the  goal  of  progress.  The 
fate  of  selfish  and  perverse  oligarchies,  if  not  their 
blood,  will  be  upon  themselves  or  upon  their 
children. 

"  The  making  of  the  American  nation"  and  De- 
mocracy thus  appears  to  solve  Problems  which  have 
been  propounded  in  vain  smce  the  world  began. 

These  difficulties  are  inherent  in  Grovernment, 
but  they  affect  all  questions  as  to  the  extension  of 
territory,  or  the  character  and  value  of  the  na- 
tionality, and  will  at  once  be  appreciated  by  every 
reader  who  will  consider  how,  in  every  age  and 
Government  of  the  past,  centralisation  has  over- 
powered individual  or  provincial  rights,  or  how 
individual  or  local  self-assertion  have  destroyed 
national  unity. 

Thus,  from  Despotism  to  anarchy,  from  excess 
of  freedom  to  excess  of  oi'ganisation,  the  world 
has  swayed,  till  it  had  well  nigh  settled  down  to 
disbelief  in  political  perfectibility,  and  to  accept 
the  dangerous  heresy — as  in  France,  that  a  good 
autocrat  is  a  good  system^ — in  England,  that  a  (so 
called)  mixgd  constitutional  Government,  is  not 
only  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  political  science,  but 
really  the  form  of  Government  under  which  Eng- 
land is  to  remain. 

At  last  there  comes  forth  a  true  Federal  Republic 
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which,  after  infimte  preparation  and  controversy, 
is  proved  to  be  a  nation,  and  as  such  is  definitively 
constituted,  and  proclaims  to  the  world  "  here  is  an 
arrangement  which  is  not  a  constituted  anarchy" 
(Hegel)  like  Germany,  nor  an  oligarchy  like  Eng- 
land, nor  an  autocracy  like  France,— which  is 
neither  a  compromise,  a  sacrifice,  an  interregnum, 
nor  an  expedient, — which  preserves  Unity  and 
Individuality,  organisation  and  local  rights,  not 
in  spite  of  but  by  means  of  each  other,  by  a  new, 
but  also  a  true^  a  complete^  <Xnd  a  natural  interpre- 
tation of  the  rights  and  properties  of  each. 

It  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  turn  aside  to  see 
this  great  sight,  to  see  how  these  things  are  done 
in  America,  and  whether  and  to  what  extent,  they 
can  be  repeated  elsewhere. 

The  tiling  is  called  FEDERAL  REPUBLICAN- 
ISM. It  implies  a  state  of  Society  in  which  these 
things  are  possible,  and  it  will  lead  to  a  complete 
re-modelling,  not  of  the  science,  but  of  the  practice 
of  politics. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world's  History,  and 
of  political  science,  when  hostile  Principles  are 
still  contending  in  the  West,  and  conflicting  hostile 
theories  are  on  their  trial  everywhere ; — when  the 
principles  of  Freedom  and  Slavery ;  of  the  rule  of 
the  Collective  Reason,  or  the  deputed  Power ;  of 
virtual  and  actual  representation ;  of  autocracies. 
Prerogatives,  monarchies,  oligarchies,  privileges, 
representations,   and  Democracies,  have  been  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  nations ; — when  the 
latest,  the  intensest,  the  strongest,  and  the  worst 
of  oligarchies,  is  smitten  in  its  Den  by  the  best 
Democracy  that  ever  existed,^^the  only  one  that 
ever  proved  its  right  to  exist  ; — when  political 
dogmas,  North  and  South,  have  been  framed  with 
absolute  precision  and  candour,  and  urged  with  the 
inexorable  logic  of  war ;  during  such  a  contest, 
I,  say,  of  Principles  and  Parties,  to  bring  into  a 
focus,  to  concentrate  and  organise  the  essential 
FACTS  i-espectiiig  the' nation  and  the  cause,  which 
occasioned,  which  maintain,  and  which  will  settle 
the  controversy,  is,  if  honestly  and  carefully  per- 
formed, a  service  not  without  importance*  in  the 
present,  or  meaning  for  the  future. 

It  were  a  question  for  ideologists,  and  as  such 
would  have  its  value,  "  what  were  a  perfect  Go- 
vernment for  perfect  men?"  It  is  a  question  for 
antiquarians,  "  whether  Governments  that  are 
passed  were  suited  to  nations  that  are  gone  ?" 

The  question  of  questions  for  living,  fighting, 
and  praying  men,  was  lately,  whether  America  was 
or  was  not  ripe  for  Democracy ;  whether  America 
was  or  was  not  a  nation :  With  some  it  is  still  a 
question,  whether  influences  which  involve  the 
future  of  the  whole  world,  are  or  are  not  now  to 
go  forth  upon  it.  Whether  the  nation,  colonised, 
educated,  fitted,  prepared,  as  the  child  and  cham- 
pion of  Democracy,  is  now  to  stand  up  before  God 
and  the  Peoples,  to  vindicate  or  to  betray  the  truth 
of  the   unity   and  equality  of  the  race, — of  the 
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force  tliat  resides  in  the  Collective  Reason  of  a 
nation,  and  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  free 
Institutions.  Whether  America  is  the  last,  and  the 
greatest  of  failures,  or  the  first,  the  greatest,  and 
the  only  Eupublic. 

The  Americans  are  on  their  trial,  ■  not  the  Prin- 
ciples.    Principles  are  not  on  their  trial, — they  are. 
before  and  after  Peoples,  eternal,   and  "patient, 
because  eternal." 

Oligarchy  has  been  on  its  trial  since  the  world 
began,  and  has  constantly  been  condemned  and 
respited  times  without  number,  simply  because 
"the  world's  government  must  be  carried  on." 
Democracy  rests  on  Christianity,  which  taught  the 
natural  unity  and  equality  of  man,  and  the  means 
to  realise  it,  and,  as  a  principle,  Democracy  can 
never  go  on  its  trial,  till  Christianity  go  with  it. 

The  question  in  any  age,  and  of  any  race  and 
form  of  Grovernment,  is,  "is  the  actual  form  suited 
to  the  actual  race  ?"  What  is  the  perfect  theory 
as  applied  to  an  instructed  People,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion for  uninstructed  Peoples,  nor  ever  will  be. 

Let  us  then  believe  in,  and  rest  upon  the  un- 
changeable, while  we  question  the  questionable, 
and  assail  that  which  ought  to  be,  because  it  can 
be,  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  strongest,  the  completest 
military,  social,  and  political  organisation  of  olig- 
archy the  world  ever  knew,  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  break  down  the  Democracy  of  America. 

We  shall  see  that  America  is  fit  for  Democracy, 
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—for  that  rmle  by  and  for  the  all,  to  whieh  the 
world  tends  as  surely  as  to  the  judgment  I 

And  kaswing  what  to  doubt  and  what  not  to 
dou.bt,™.wh«:t  to  investigate  in  ordeir  to  test  and 
destroy,  and  what  to  examine  in  order  to  exalt 
aBid  to  imitate, —let  us  also  make  sure  of  <me 
t&JBg  m0re,-^tha/t  tke  ti'uth  can  be  attained  respect- 
ing this  American  nation,  and  can  be  a^ttained  by 
us,  now.  That  truth  is  one  and  indivisible,  that  it 
is  m^e  for  man  and  man  for  it,  that  it  is  made  to 
be  understood  by  human  reason,  and  that  the 
collective  humasi  reason  of  an  educated  nation,  is 
likelier  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  than  are  the  units. 

Democracy  looks  through  every  man  back  to 
that  which  is  behind  him— «ra  Awra,, — the  Soul, — 
the  Infinite,— Grod, 

All  ether  theories  look  to  thai;  whieh  is  about  a 
maa, — ^his  property,  his  rank,  his  "  qualificati(ms." 
But;  these  are  only  questions  of  adjvsimmt  and 
preparation,— as  answering  the  question, "  for  what 
instalment  of  ^elf-govermeut  is  this  nation  ready  ? 

§ 

America  now  attains  its  majority.  The  hour 
of  its  manhood  has  struck.  For  a  complete 
nationality  it  wanted  two  things;  — a  thorough 
application  of  the  principles  of  Freedom  and 
Equality  irrespective  of  skin-caste,  and  a  more 
.complete  administrative  unity. 

These  things  the  war  has  provided  or  is  the 
means  of  providing.     The  Slave  fight  was  a  "  big 
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job."  It  was  the  fiery  ordeal  tlirougli  which  America 
had  to  pass  from  federation  to  nationa,lity. 

"The  South"  has  been  the  occasion;  Freedom 
AND  Equality  of  conditions  the  motive  power; 
and  the  various  National  Unities,  the  ultimate 
bases  upon  which  the  movement  depends. 

Two  centuries  ago  England  exported  that  Nation 
and  that  Democracy  to  America, — but  it  was  in 
retail,  in  little,  in  embryo.  Nevertheless  all  but  time 
and  numbers,  was  furnished  by  this  nation,  for  that. 

Usually,  Democracy  does  not  make  Civilisation, 
but  Civilisation  Democracy.  There,  Freedom  and 
Religion  had  already  made  men  Priests  and  Kings 
unto  themselves,  and  thus  completed  and  planted 
in  the  boundless  West,  Democracy,  Civilisation, 
and  Nationality,  worked  together,  and  each  upon 
the  other,  till  they  produced  another  English 
nation,  without  certain  institutes  of  Feudality  and 
relics  of  Barbarism,  certain  forms  of  force  or 
favour  in  Church  and  in  State  still  sm-viving  and 
fastened  upon  ourselves. 

The  laws, — economic,  moral,  and  political,  that 
govern  nations,  reveal,  at  the  present  epoch,  no  limit 
to  American  nationality  Southward,  until  central 
America  is:  reached,  the  region  of  Panama,  where, 
whether  formally  or  not,  there  will  be  of  necessity 
a  real  neutralisation  between  all  the  living  and 
trading  nations  of  the  earth.  For  Panama  will 
become  the  greatest  thoroughfare,  and  most  impor- 
tant Highway  for  all  nations. 
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I  here,  assume,  for  reasons  amply  detailed 
hereafter,  that  the  American  nation  is  ready 
for  and  worthy  of  Democracy,  and  that  they 
are  now  putting  beneath  their  feet  their  only 
dangerous  foe, — Oligarchy,  with  its  eldest-bom, 
Slavery.  For  if  Slavery,  or  any  other  phase  of 
Oligarchy, — save  that  natural  one  which  will  rise 
and  fall  for  ever  with  individual  character  and 
talent,— prevail  in  America,  then,  there  is  for  it, 
neither  Democracy  nor  National  Unity,  but  Dis- 
union and  foreign  alliances,  and  for  other  Peoples 
whose  cause  it  represents,  but  a  return  to  the 
vicious  inane  cycles  of  the  political  past. 

The  American  nationality  rests  now,  upon  a 
Unity  of  Ideas,  Circumstances,  and  Interests;  of 
Eace,  Language,  Literature,  Eeligion,  Institution ; 
also  upon  the  natural  material  unities  of  its  moun-  , 
tain  and  water  systems,  and  upon  the  powerful 
artificial  ones,  of  commerce,  coin,  banks,  post- 
,  service,  weights  and  measures,  telegraph,  rail,  and 
revenue. 

The  more  one  knows  of  the  facts  of  National 
History, — the  more  complete  one's  comprehension 
of  the  pririciples  of  Statesmanship,  the  more 
thorough  will  be  the  acquiescence  in  the  irresistible 
influence  of  such  a  combination  of  all  the  factors 
of  Nationality. 

Nor  does  the  natural  Territorial  Unity  of 
America  stay  with  the  present  limits  of  the  nation. 

Northwards   as    Southwards   must   the    propa- 
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ganclism  of  Freedom  and  neiglibourliood  naturally 
and  ultimately  extend. 

The  Lakes  of  Canada  are  moving  roads,— not 
barriers.  The  races  and  languages  of  Canada  are 
French  as  well  as  English,  and  as  much  American 
as  either.  American  Eagles  and  English  Sove- 
reigns divide  the  circulation  of  gold,  while  the 
silver  coinage  is  almost  exclusively  American. 
The  influences  that  tend  to  unite  Canada  with 
America,  if  not  in  name,  in  reality  and  substance, 
may  be  peaceful  and  slow,  but  they  are  irresistible. 

It  is  notorious  how  Napoleon,  in  a  tract  prepared 
at  Ham,  pointed  out  how  a  certain  spot  near 
Panama  possesses  all  the  requisites  for  a  great 
world-centre  of  commerce. 

I  mention  elsewhere  these  ideas  of  Napoleon 
III.  as  to  Panama.  Similar  purposes  visited 
the  mighty  mind  of  Pitt,  who  said,  "you  must 
take  Panama."  But  see  the  sequel  as  to  the 
necessary  effects  of  this  transit  on  the  commerce 
of  the  world  in  favour  of  America,  and  see  Captain 
Pirn's  "  Gate  of  the  Pacific,"  as  to  the  idea  that 
America  intends  to  retain  and  to  monopolise  its 
advantages,  and  the  consequent  necessary  abandon- 
ment by  England  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
British  Columbia, 

The  leading  facts  of  this  great  question  have 
been  familiar  to  everybody  but  the  English,  ever 
since  the  last  century,  when  the  Abbe  Raynal 
wrote,—"  Some    careful    observers  affirm  that    a 

c  2 
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quiet  possession  of  the  Mosquito  country  would 
one  day  be  more  valuable  to  Great  Britain  than 
all  the  Islands  which  that  nation  possesses  in  the 
West  Indies." 

It  is  a  strange  comment  on  English  "  Statesman- 
ship "  that  with  the  keys  of  the  Gates  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West,  of  Suez  and  Panama,  in  the 
hands  of  her  possible  enemies,  England  makes 
no  worthy  effort  at  neutralisation  of  transit  routes. 

The  master  of  Mexico  would  of  course  control 

the  Tehuantepec  route,  and  his  power  in  respect  to 

the  other  two  passages  cannot  fail  to  be  enormous. 

According  to  a  report  presented  to  Congress  and 

hereafter  referred  to,  the   securing  to   Americans 

the  Panama    passage  will  give  to  much  of  the 

American  Pacific  commerce,  an  advant«,ge  equal  to 

fourteen  thousand  miles,  as  compared  with  the  old 

relations  between  American  and  English  shipping. 

"  "When  in  the  History  of  all  time,"  we  may  well  ask  with 
Buchanan  (Message,  January,  1861),  "when  has  a  con- 
federacy been  bound  together  by  such  strong  ties  of  mutual 
interest.  Each  portion  of  it  is  dependent  upon  aU,  and  all 
upon  each  portion  for  prosperity  and  domestic  security.  Pree 
trade  throughout  the  whole  supplies  the  wants  of  one  from  the 
productions  of  another,  and  scatters  wealth  everywhere." 

.  And  the  political  standpoint  is  still  stronger,  now 
that  Slavery  is  dead, — 

"  The  question  then  is,"  says  Mill  (Eepresentative  Grovern- 
ment,  p.  310),  "whether  the  different  parts  of  a  nation 
require  to  be  governed  in  a  way  so  essentially  different,  that 
it  is  not  probable  the  same  Legislature  and  the  same  ministry 
or  administrative  body  will  give  satisfaction  to  them  aU, 
unless  this  be  the  case,  which  is  a  question  of  fact,  it  is  letter 
for  them  to  he  completely  united." 
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And  in  this  view  it  should  be  remembered,  that, 
although  the  rebellion  began  with  fraud  and  con- 
spiracy against  the  Union,  with  Ljoich  law  and 
compulsion  on  the  majority  of  Southerners,  and 
in  violation  of  the  State  Constitutions,— yet  the 
necessities  of  war,  its  intense  purpose,  its  absolute 
discipline,  its  supreme  devotion  to  an  idea,  and  the 
habitual  dedication  of  life  itself  to  a  cause, — may 
have  educated  many  Southern  partisans  to  a  height 
of  character  in  direct  contrast  with  their  cause. 
Let  others  sing  the  glories  of  the  chivalry  that 
fights  for  human  wrongs ;  we  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness,  that  the  nation  of  negroes  can  never 
now  be  used  as  the  labour  basis  of  the  far  South, 
— that  they  are  identified  with  the  American  nation^ 
and  the  cause  of  freedom^ — that  instead  of  being 
available  for  a  future  slave  empire,  they  will  carry, 
as  they  only  could,  a  propagandism  of  freedom  into 
warmer  latitudes  that  "  may  be  hereafter  acquired" 
for  the  nation. 

The  great  fighting  South  was  the  intensest 
concentration  of  Power  for  evil,  since  Satan  sat  on 
his  burning  throne,  and  his  legions  were  still  for 
war!  It  was  the  most  complete  administrative 
military  Despotism  that  ever  existed,  but  it  had 
opposed  to  it  the  Genius  and  Individuality  of  the 
Teutonic  race, — the  Democracy,  the  Law  and  Free- 
dom loving  race,  which  will  have  before  all  things 
equal  social  and  political  conditions, — the  great 
Puritan  race  which  never  had  a  conqueror  and 
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never  will.  The  Norman  race,  the  Cavaliers,  the 
race  that  cares  not  for  inequality,  if  splendidly 
led,  was  beaten  in  England  by  that  other,  and  it 
has  gone  to  America  only  to  be  still  ftirther  de- 
pleted by  the  larger  emigi-ation  of  Puritans,  by  the 
Negroes,  and  by  ever  repeated  additions  of  the 
German  stock.  The  South  was  an  Oligarchy 
organising  a  Democracy,  hence  its  strength  and  its 
weakness.  It  had  against  it  ultimately  the  natural 
race-tendency  of  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  the  greater  strength  of  the  Puritan 
ideal,  and  its  superior  wealth,  equipment,  and  po- 
pulation. 

The  South  was  strong.  It  organised  and 
fought  as  a  Slaveholding  Oligarchy  only  can. 
It  led  a  Democracy  that  could  fight  as  men  of 
Individual  thought  and  action  do.  It  fails  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral,  industrial, 
social,  and  political  propagandism,  and  because  be- 
tween it  and  the  North,  there  is  no  adequate  difPe- 
rence  of  race,  language,  or  institution,  boundary, 
climate,  or  Religion. 

§ 
A  word  here  upon  two  other  subjects.  First, 
why  has  the  rule  of  the  All  not  produced  even 
tetter  "  Government "  in  America  ?  Second,  why 
have  not  "civil  I'ights "  been  more  completely 
acted  upon  there  in  the  matter  of  "Equality?" 
I  mean  during  some  thirty  years  before  the  war. 
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To  the  first  question  I  answer,  "Democracy  has 
failed  only  so  far  as  its  postulates  have  not  been 
granted." 

Democracy  demands  development.  Americans 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  partially  educated, 
uneducated^  and  vyrongly  educated.  As  far  as  the 
cause  prevails  the  result  follows. 

The  South,  a  third  part  in  numbers,  has  been 
wrongly^  perversely,  educated.  Another  large  divi- 
sion has  been  partially  educated,  by  and  for  frontier 
life.  Immigrants  are  often  partially  educated, 
uneducated,  and  wrongly  educated.  In  a  word, 
Democracy  fails  where  it  is  not  Democracy.  Other 
systems  fail,  because  they  are  those  systems. 

This  mis-development  of  the  South  has  poisoned 
the  last  sixty  years  of  National  History,  and  the 
balance  of  parties.  North  and  South,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  lent,  from  the  question  of  Presi- 
dent downwards,  a  factitious  value  to  compromises, 
"availabilities"  and  intrigues. 

This  contrary  principle — the  principle  of  Olig- 
archy in  Politics  and  in  Society — gathered  itself 
up  against  Equality,  and  until  that  mighty  issue  is 
tried  out^  minor  ones  must  wait. 

"  'Tis  dangerous  when  a  meaner  nature  comes 
"  Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
"  Of  mighty  opposites." 

Slavery  and  Oligarchy  not  only  warred  dh-ectly 
against  Freedom,  but  they  warred  against  the  in- 
tellect and  progress  of  the  country  which  was  for 
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many  years  organised  almost  exclusively  in  refe- 
rence to  this  one  question. 

§ 

The  same  reasons  might  be  alleged  for  any 
imperfect  apprehension  of  the  right  use  of  Equality. 

But  the  leading  cause  doubtless  is  that  America 
has,  throughout  her  entire  existence,  waged  a  war 
of  opinion,  diplomacy,  or  arms,  for  Equality, 
against  all  opponents.  War  for  a  Principle,  is  not 
favourable  to  criticism  of  it.  In  its  mighty  reaction 
against  an  Inequality  of  four  thousand  years,  it 
has  been  concerned  chiefly  to  assert  Equality, — 
Equality  the  great  fountain  of  intellectual  deve- 
lopment. And  as  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
greatest  foes  of  Equality  have  been  certain  Ame- 
rican factions,  the  question  actually  considered  in 
American  politics  has  been,  not  who  is  the  ablest 
statesman,  but  who  will  best  promote  or  oppose 
the  progress  of  Slavery  and  Oligarchy.  The  next 
step  will  now  be  to  distinguish  and  to  organise, 
and  in  organising  to  allow  to  governing  qualities 
and  to  governing  intellects  their  proper  and  natural 
rank  and  place. 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independence  but 
enunciated  the  theory,  its  revolution  but  vindicated 
the  fact,  towards  which  all  history  had  been  gra- 
vitating— the  fact  of  the  political  equality  of  the 
race.  That  great  People  has  now  again  vin- 
dicated the  conclusions  of  History  and  the  Title 
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Deeds  of  tlie  Republic.  It  took  four  thousand 
years,  and  the  i"aw  material  of  scores  of  other 
nations  to  make  this  royal  one,  and  three  thousand 
miles  of  sea  were  not  too  much  to  keep  the  Holy 
Alliance  from  its  throat. 

How,  after  the  principle  of  Equality  is  seen  to  be 
absolutely  safe,  the  practice  of  it  may  be  rectified 
by  a  truer  interpretation  of  the  principle  itself; 
how  the  nation  will  settle  down  after  assured  vic- 
tory, we  know  not.  But  this  we  know,  that,  if 
at  the  present  epoch  it  be  found  that  ignorance 
prevents  Equality  from  being  universal,  ignorance 
will  speedily  be  banished,  and  that  a  universal 
statesmanship  will  reconcile  Freedom  and  Equality, 
by  reconciling  opinion  with  truth.  Whatever  else 
she  does,  America  will  not  go  back  to  Oligarchy. 
The  results  of  national  life  are  cumulative,  and 
it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Anglo-American 
nation  has  been  true  to  the  principles  of  its  origin 
through  every  trial  that  the  Forces  of  Evil  have 
been  able  to  stir  up  against  it  from  within  or  from 
without. 

There  is  an  age  for  all  things.  Oligarchy  is  a 
necessity  of  the  infancy  of  States.  Democracy 
belongs  to  their  manhood,  and  is  possible  as  soon 
as  the  majority  of  Individuals  possess  the  governing 
qualities. 

"  Order  is  the  first  law  of  earth ;"  and  because 
u.ntil  now,  the  world  has  usually  seen  Individuality 
bow  to  the  necessities  of  law,  it  forgets  that  the 
only  warrant  of  Law  is  necessity,  and  that  any  rule 
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of  the  Few  can  only  be  provisional.  Order  was 
made  for  man  ;  not  man  for  order. 

But  to  have  established,  however  roughly  and 
imperfectly,  the  fact,  towards  which  all  things  from 
creation  have  gravitated,  that  a  nation  can  exist 
on  the  Principle  of  Equality  in  the  threefold  rela- 
tionships of  man  to  the  Spiritual,  the  Political,  and 
the  Social — this,  were  America  sunk  in  the  ocean 
to-morrow,  or  were  the  "chivalry"  of  the  dark 
ages  again  to  assail  it,  and  with  success, — this,  I  say, 
is  the  greatest  (secular)  conclusion  respecting  the 
Progress  of  the  species,  and  the  science  of  Human 
advancement,  ever  yet  settled  in  Politics. 

The  National  salvation  has  been  worked  out  at 
the  fearful  cost  predicted,  and  almost  imprecated 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans.* 

*  Mr.  Adams  had  repeatedly  and  almost  alone  assailed  the 
21st,  or  Gag  Eule,  which  denied  the  right  of  petition  against 
Slavery.  In  1843  he  spoke  of  the  Government  as  having  be- 
come the  most  perfect  despotism  in  the  Christian  world. 

It  was  only  two  years  before  (1841)  that  Mr.'  Adams  had 
been  assaUed  by  an  organised  attempt  to  destroy  his  in- 
fluence by  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  House,  on  a  question  of 
petition,  but  he  commenced  his  defence  in  a  manner  which 
showed  it  would  cover  the  whole  question  of  Slavery,  referring 
to  the  precedent  of  Burke  and  Warren  Hastings,  and  pledged 
himself  to  close  his  defence  as  soon  as  possible  consistently 
with  duty, — probably  in  ninety  days.  This  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  Slave  party,  and  they  moved  to  table  the  question. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  Adams's  eloquence  on  this  occasion, 
that  one  of  his  assailants,  who  had  risen  to  confront  him,  un- 
consciously retained  his  position  like  a  "  standing  corpse," 
after  Adams  had  concluded,  and  with  no   other  sign  of  life 
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§ 
Well  has  it  been  said  that,  "  for  the  first  time  in 

the  whole  History  of  the  Human  Race,  a  people 

than  a  nervous  tremor,  which  pervaded  his  system.  This  as- 
sailant afterwards  said  of  another, — "  Well,  if  Keim  has  fallen 
into  old  Adams's  hands,  may  Qod  have  mercy  on  his  soul." 

It  was  during  the  debate,  in  1843,  that  an  incidental  remark 
was  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  that  was  often  quoted  in  subsequent 
years.  Mr.  Dillett,  of  Alabama,  a  man  of  age  and  of  talents 
above  the  mediocrity  of  members,  was  speaking  upon  this 
report.  Like  other  Eepresentatives  from  the  South,  he  ap- 
peared anxious  to  assail  Mr.  Adams.  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
report  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  object  of  his  assault  to 
the  coloured  people  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  From  this  he 
read  the  following  passage  : — "  We  know  that  the  day  of  your 
redemption  must  come.  The  time  and  the  manner  of  its 
coming  we  know  not.  It  may  come  in  peace,  or  it  may  come 
iu  blood ;  but,  whether  in  peace  or  in  Hood,  let  it  come." 

Having  read  this  sentence,  he  invoked  attention  to  it,  and 
in  order  that  all  might  appreciate  it,  he  read  it  a  second  time ; 
and  as  his  voice  died  away,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  seat,  with  pecu- 
liar emphasis,  added,  "  I  say  now,  let  it  come."  Dillett,  apparently 
indignant  at  what  he  regarded  the  audacity  of  Mr.  Adams, 
added,  "  Tes,  the  gentleman  now  says  let  it  come,  though  it 
cost  the  blood  of  thousands  of  white  men."  To  which  Mr. 
Adams  rejoined  :  "  Tliough  it  cost  the  Mood  of  millions  of  white 
men,  let  it  come  ;  let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall  V ' 

These  words  rose  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  patriot  like  the 
prayer  of  faith  from  one  of  heaven's  anointed  prophets.  A 
sensation  of  terror  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  Slaveholders. 
Dillett  stood  apparently  lost  in  astonishment,  and  all  were 
silent  and  solemn  tmtil  the  Speaker  awoke  members  to  the 
subject  before  them  by  declaring,  "  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  out  of  order." — [Gidding's  History  of  the  Eebellion, 
its  Authors  and  Causes.     Pp.  167  -9,  217—18.] 
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to  the  extent  of  twenty  millions,  have  risen  up  and 
said,  — '  we  will  forfeit  our  prestige  before  tlie  world; 
we  will  jeopard  our  name  even  as  a  great  repubKc; 
we  will  run  the  risk  even  of  a  terrible  civil  war, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen ;  we  will  do  all 
this  sooner  than  we  will  suffer  that  human  slavery 
shall  be  extended  one  inch.'  " 

If  America  fall  from  Equality  to  Oligarchy,  she 
must  fall  after  her  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  right, 
she  must  fall  through  two  hundred  years  of  History, 
she  will  carry  with  her  to  destruction  the  culmi- 
nating hopes  of  the  fiiture,  and  leave  the  greatett 
of  all  political  problems  to  be  solved  by  some  more 
favoured  nation. 

Such  fears  respecting  American  Destiny  are  the 
very  drunkenness  of  folly.  Nations  never  die  but 
by  Suicide,  and  America  has  but  just  given  proof 
of  a  renovated  morality  and  life. 

But  the  full  consideration  of  these  questions  be- 
longs to  a  work  especially  on  "  Democracy,"  in 
which  I  have  attempted  their  discussion. 


Now  that  a  Democratic  nation  is  established,  the 
pace  of  politics  will  be  a  very  different  affair.  It 
will  be  seen  throughout  the  world  that  Democracy 
must  prevail;  it  will  be  settled  that  education  shall 
prepare  for  it. 

That  which  alone  can  guarantee  good  and  equal 
government  ia  permanence,  will  also  render  im- 
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possible  that  hitherto  immutable  political  situation^ 
a.  successful  alliance  between  the  positively  and  the 
negatively  bad,  between  those  who  profit  by  partial 
rule,  and  those  who  hope  to  profit  by  it. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  the  All  possess 
power,  that  of  the  sections  will  vanish,  and  instead 
of  some  ridiculous  sort  of  protestantism  in  politics, 
we  shall  have  (politically)  a  wholesome  destruction 
of  the  genus  "  Whig,"  whilst  Toryism  will  then  be 
outnumbered  and  outvoted. 

In  America,  oligarchs  and  slaveholders  could 
neither  have  intrigued  nor  fought  without  the 
"  Democrats."  In  England  the  "  Quarterly" 
preaches  actual  war  against  Democracy ;  but  just 
as  the  South  waited  too  long,  until  Republicanism 
and  free  Labour  had  demoralised  the  Border  States, 
and  cast  the  Balance  of  Power  against  it,  so,  in 
like  manner,  has  Toryism  already  lost  the  day. 
And  the  eras  correspond.  The  "  Quarterly"  and 
the  Slaveholders  should  both  have  gone  to  war 
before  1832,  before  Equality,  which  has  gained 
since  then  victory  upon  victory,  was  either  properly 
organised  or  adequately  led. 

Equality  and  oligarchy  can  never  long  co-exist 
in  any  country.  Where  the  bases  of  Development, 
Free  School,  Press,  Church,  and  Assembly,  can 
be  made  sure,  there  the  rule  of  minorities  is  im- 
possible, and  the  triumph  of  Equality  is  guaranteed 
by  Nature,  History,  and  God. 

The  principle  of  "  Equality  of  conditions,"  which 
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is  also  tlie  master  passion  of  America,  is  the  great 
antagonist  of  the  South,  of  Secession,  and  of  Olig- 
archy. 

Had  the  war  ended  without  a  victory,  this  pas- 
sion and  principle  of  Equality  would  effectually, 
and  in  due  course,  by  the  quiet  resistless  energies 
of  its  propagandism,  destroy  Oligarchy. 

It  is  a  stock  remark  that  Celts  love  Equality, 
but  will  tolerate  Despotism  ;  and  that  Teutons  will 
have  Freedom,  will  not  have  Despotism,  but  will 
put  up  with  privileged  orders,  and  unequal  con- 
ditions. 

The  perfecting  mongrel  breed  of  America  will 
have  neither  Despotism  nor  Inequality, — but  the 
latter  they  hate  with  a  perfect  hatred. 

Nothing  can  oppose  itself  to  the  ultimate  pro- 
gress in  America,  of  Freedom  and  Equality. 

The  Education,  self-restraint,  and  Loyalty  of 
American  Democracy,  are  a  guarantee  that  "  equal 
conditions"  will  be  abiding  ^mongst  them,  and 
with  these  neither  Slavery  nor  any  other  political 
phase  of  Oligarchy  can  co-exist. 

In  the  American  constitution  Slavery  existed  as 
a  fact, — Freedom  as  a  Principle.  The  Nation 
could  attain  its  due  proportions  only  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  Freedom  should  destroy  the  fact  of 
Slavery,— first  of  the  body,  and  progressively  of 
Intellect  and  Soul. 

Had  Slavery  not  been  in  the  nation^  this  war 
had  not  been.     "  The  war"  simply  showed  that 
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the  nation  wason  its  promotion.  That  it  was  going 
to  be  neither  a  failure  nor  a  suicide.  That  it  must 
dispose  of  its  barbarous  and  factious  Slave  growth, 
before  it  could  prove  and  complement  its  na^^b/^- 
ality^  and  "  mount  up  higher." 


"The  world  hath  passed  me  like  a  ship  at  sea," 
must  be  somewhat  the  feeling  of  all  who  have 
discussed  or  regarded  this  question,  not  believing 
in  American  Nationality. 

Impertinence  has  chased  impertinence,  and 
every  point  raised  by  ignorance  and  kept  by  pre- 
sumption has  run  its  career,  and  died  its  natural 
death,  but  those  questions  only  that  relate  to  the 
present  and  future  of  the  nation,  remain. 

"  Well,  he  could  hardly  have  missed  it  if  he 
kept  on,"  was  the  comment  of  a  Yankee  ui)on 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

The  foundations  of  the  Nation  are  as  broad  and 
as  solid  as  those  of  the  Continent,  and  the  suppo- 
sition that  such  a  nation  could  be  swept  away  or 
dismembered  by  such  a  rebellion,  as  that  which 
has  just  been  subdued,  was  always  regarded  by  me 
as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  all  intellectual 
heresies.  Such  a  conclusion  proves  a  wide  spread 
ignorance  not  only  of  the  essential  facts,  and  special 
constituent  elements  of  the  American  nation,  but 
of  the  conditions  and  meaning  of  Nationality 
generally. 
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I  should  have  thought  it  easier  far,  to  sail 
■westward  for  ever  from  Europe,  and  yet  to  miss 
America,  than,  comprehending  anything  of  what 
is  a  "Nation,"  and  especially  of  the  glorious  pro- 
portions and  majestic  strength  of  the  American 
nation,  to  assume  that  it  could  fall  away  in  its 
early  youth,  with  its  world-work  undone,  and 
time-tasks  unperformed. 

The  man  does  not  live,  who  could  worthily 
describe  that  Nation,  or  unfold  its  unmatched  re- 
sources. But  who  can  follow  its  History,  from  its 
source  in  the  Democratic  Puritanism  of  middle- 
class  England, — see  how  it  loved  to  think,  and 
yearned  to  worship, — trace  its  struggles  for  Indi- 
vidual, Municipal,  and  National  rights, — read  its 
Declaration, — mark  its  spontaneous  reconstruc- 
tion, —  read  its  claims  upon  "  the  immutable 
"  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  traditions'  of 
"  English  immunities," — note  how  the  Godlike 
contagion  of  its  ideas  swept  back  over  Europe, 
till  it  lighted  up  in  the  North  those  flames  of 
Moscow  that  might  indeed  have  been  "  the  Aurora 
of  the  liberties  of  all  Peoples," — mark  its  combina- 
tion of  entire  Freedom  with  intense  Jjoyalty,  its 
thirty  years  struggle  against  Slavery,  its  final 
Battle  for  Freedom  and  Nationality  in  one,  the 
preludes  of  its  second  Eeconstruction  under  the 
auspices  of  its  great  Puritan  President,  and  how 
Action  and  Keaction  every  where  wait  for  its 
issues,  —  who,   I   ask,   can  see,  and   know,   and 
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understand  these  things,  and  doubt  of  American 
Democracy  or  Nationality^  without  doubting  also  of 
all  other  Histories,  Philosophies,  Moralities,  Prin- 
ciples, and  Facts,  together  ? 


Democrats  and  Conservatives,  Copperheads  and 
the  South,  will  doubtless  endeavour  to  reinstate 
the  situation  which  formerly  gave  power  to  the 
South,  and  place  to  Democrats.  If  they  succeed 
before  the  negro  can  receive  the  suffrage,  they  may 
virtually  reinstate  the  rehellion. 

To  this  end  they  may  use  the  question  of  the 
Southern  debt  or  of  the  negro  suffrage,  as  a  plat- 
form to  unite  upon,  and  if  Southern  Freedom  be 
acknowledged  without  guarantees  for  Negro  Equa- 
lity, then  the  Principle  of  the  war,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional History  and  life  will  have  been  surrendered. 

The  North  however  is  strong  enough  and  clear 
enough  to  insist  upon  Negro  Equality, — the  best 
free  labour  propagandism — not  only  as  a  principle, 
but  as  a  material  guarantee  of  victory.  Until  that 
he  attained  no  peace  o^'  settlement  is  possible^  and  the 
basis  of  representation  will  remain  an  open  question. 

The  life  of  a  nation  is  an  organic  whole,  and  the 
science  of  politics  is  absolute,  and  as  far  from 
doubt  as  from  fear.  The  American  nation  will 
be  true  to  the  principles  of  its  origin,  life  and 
progress.  To  reinstate  the  rebellion  would  be  but 
to  reinstate  its  defeat. 
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A  nation  tliat  has  been  created  for  Equali-ty, 
Organised  on  Equality,  and  tliat  has  fought  the 
great  battle  of  its  life  for  Equality,  cannot  reverse 
its  habitudes  except  thi-ough  a  process  constantly 
repeated  and  indefinitely  prolonged.  All  prece- 
dents confirm  the  conclusion  that  America  will 
complete  her  Equality  as  between  Indiyidvials,  her 
Freedom  as  between  Individuals  and  the  State,  her 
adjustments  as  between  State  and  Nation,  her 
strength  and  coherence  as  a  National  and  Federative 
Unity* 

It  was  in  1775  that  John  Adams  spoke  of  that 
"  alteration  of  Southern  constitutions  which  must 
certainly  take  place  if  this  war  continues,  and  will 
gradually  bring  all  the  continent  nearer  and  nearer 
to  each  other  in  all  respects."  The  latent  war  of 
passions  and  ideas  will  continue  for  a  time.  In 
that  war  the  weapons  of  the  North  and  of  the 
nation,  are,  in  a  word,  all  the  elements  of  pros- 
perity let  loose  during  the  last  five  years.  The 
march  of  ideas  and  of  interests,  of  that  Education 
which  in  the  last  century  Jefferson  sought  to  carry 
into  the  South,  the  propagandism  of  free  labour 
and  free  thought, — the  Americanising  of  the  South, — 
is  a  process  from  which  the  South  can  never  ex- 
tricate itself  save  by  cutting  itself  adrift  from  that 
continent.  Free  Ideas,  capital  and  labour,  will 
carry  Equality  into  the  heart  of  the  South,  and 
will  overwhelm  and  destroy  Inequality  in  the 
North, — the  irrepressible  conflict  must  be  settled. 
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The  Border   States   are   now   the   North,   and 
Bepuhlicanism  will  he  both  Government  and  nation. 

But  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  highest  view, 
it  must  he  admitted  that  there  is  after  all  no  finality 
in  mere  politics.  Democracy  is  more  than  Politics, 
and  has  to  do  with  manhood.  The  development  and 
organisation  of  the  whole  as  to  the  Individual,  and  of 
the  All  as  to  numbers,  is  the  completed  work  of  De- 
mocracy, and  the  energies  of  States  have  finally  to 
be  transferred  from  old  world  questions  of  protec- 
tion of  rights,  to  those  of  new  developments  and 
combinations  of  power.  "We  train  the  material, 
mental,  and  moral  manhood  of  nations,  that,  having 
thus  worked  out  and  through  political  questions,  we 
may  concentrate  manhood  upon  itself. 

This  then  is  the  final  justification  of  politics, 
it  prepares  the  platform  upon  which  man  may  be 
prepared  for  the  Infinite. 

As  I  have  said,  the  steps  by  which  nations 
advance  are  Development, — Association, — Equa- 
lity. What  may  be  the  struggles  by  which  this 
progress  is  to  be  consummated,  is  with  futurity ; 
we  behold,  not  ia  nations,  but  in  HUMANITY, 
the  final  unity,  in  Individual  and  National  Deve- 
lopment, its  preparation;  and  in  the  Federal 
Principle,  its  formal  bond.  And  doubtless  the 
completion  of  this  first  nation  upon  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual political  Equality^  secures  the  next  great  step 
in  the  series  along  which  Humanity  has  to  advance. 

Eefoem  Club, 
May,  1866. 
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"  Thb  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions,  is 
therefore  a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  Divine  decree :  it  is  universal,  it  is  durable,  it  con- 
stantly eludes  all  human  interference,  and  all  events  as  well  as 
all  men  contribute  to  its  progress. 

The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  has  been 
written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of  religious  dread  produced 
in  the  author's  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a 
revolution,  which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  such 
amazing  obstacles,  and  which  is  still  proceeding  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  it  has  made. 

I  know  without  a  special  revelation,  that  the  planets  move  in 
the  orbits  traced  by  the  Creator's  finger.    *    *    *    * 

If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attentive  observation  and 
by  sincere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and 
future  of  their  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred 
character  of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change.  To  attempt  to  check 
Democrat  would  he  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of  God." 

De  Tocqueville,  p.  21,  Introduction. 
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In  reasoning  upon  great  national  questions  there 
are  five  errors  against  which  we  must  guard. 

By  the  first,  men  exalt  the  material  means  and 
issues,  above  the  moral.  They  put  armies  before 
opinion. 

The  second,  is  that  they  make  no  allowance  for 
the  momentum  of  ideas,  and  of  passions,  in  great 
crises.  —  For  the  logic,  which  having  committed 
men  to  a  side,  carries  them  on  to  lengths  they  did 
not  intend  ;  for  the  enthusiasm  of  great  assemblies 
and  a  common  cause,  and  the  passion  that  hurls 
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men  on  to  conclusions.  Men  who  are  pledged  for 
life  or  death,  will  always  destroy  or  use  the  men  who 
cannot  act  with  equal  energy  and  decision,  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other. 

The  third,  is  to  forget  the  perspective  of  events, 
and  allow  the  present  to  overshadow  the  future, 
without  giving  to  either  its  true  significance. 

The  fourth,  is  a  false  ideal  of  that  complex  and 
marvellous  thing  —  national  life.  He  who  knows 
not  somewhat  of  the  organic  whole^ — of  the  essential 
facts  of  a  nation's  history,  can  form  no  sound  theory 
of  political  causation, — has  no  right  to  any  opinion^ 
either  on  its  present  or  its  future,  or  on  the  value 
or  relative  significance  of  any  particular  fact. 

But  the  worst  and  most  childish  error  of  all, 
wotdd  be  to  suppose  that  the  leading  men  of  a 
section,  however  large,  of  a  country  with  unity  of 
race,  language,  institutions,  boundary,  and  religion, 
can^  at  will^  constitute  it  a  kind  of  Banyan-tree 
nationality,  and  wipe  out  and  reverse,  even  by  an 
agony  of  volition,  the  results  of  the  past  centuries, 
or  the  overruling  facts  of  the  present  age. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  write  for  those  who 
assume,  that  because  the  republican  "  experiment" 
has  been  attacked, — therefore  it  has  failed,  or  that 
because  it  is  being  tried,  —  therefore  it  is  con- 
demned. 

The  American  constitution  and  nation,  are  to  be 
judged  by  theory  or  by  result.  Men  who  judge  by 
result  must  wait  for  it.  But  neither  theory  nor 
fact  can  possibly  condemn  a  nation,  because  it  has 
had  once  in  its  life,  a  three  years'  rebellion,  which 
after  three  years  is  still  only  a  rebellion. 

Judged  by  facts  which  shew  its  strength,  and  con- 
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sMering  that  it  started  without  Generals,  and  orga- 
nisation, against  a  foe  well  led  and  disciplined,  we 
may  say  that  the  sheer  fighting  force,  fidelity,  and 
Patriotism,  of  American  Democracy,  have  done  a 
work  not  tmworthy  to  compare  with  the  results  of 
even  Napoleon's  campaigns,  and  this  either  in  im- 
provement in  discipline  and  Generalship,  the  number 
of  men  under  arms,  the  numbers  of  rebels  put  hors 
de  combat^  the  strategic  value  of  positions  gained, 
or  the  mighty  reach  of  territory  reconquered. 

In  character  and  national  morality  the  progress 
is  still  greater. 

Why  then  should  it  be  supposed  that  there  can 
be  two  American  nations,  in  America  ? 

Is  it  an  old  and  common  thing  on  the  earth,  for 
a  nation  of  one  race,  language.  Boundary,  Institu- 
tion, and  religion,  suddenly  to  fall  in  twain  at  the 
summons  of  any  power  or  interest  whatsoever  ? 

It  may  be  said  "  There  must  be  some  leaven 
"  working  in  the  South  that  we  know  not  of."  We 
answer,  this  is  but  the  delusion  of  those  who  trnll 
not  believe  that  the  South  is  defeated  till  they 
know  that  it  is  destroyed. 

Let  those  who  have  studied  and  learnt  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  NATION" — its  tenacity  and  inten- 
sity, and  who  know  by  precedent,  how  only  one  or 
two  of  the  above  named  Unities,  have  defied  all 
disintegrating  energies  for  ages,  and  at  last  con- 
quered them — answer,  —  why  the  contrary  result 
should  happen  in  America, — and  give  their  reasons. 

True,  there  is  a  vague  idea  that  North  America 
is  "  too  large  for  one  nation,"  and  people  have 
heard  men  scoff  at  the  "  Heaven-invented  constitu- 
tion of  America,"  till  they  think  themselves  entitled 
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to  assume  that  it  does  not  contain  any  new  invention 
in  Statesmanship,— that  it  is  not  calculated  to  hold 
together  vast  conglomerations  of  men,  and  thus 
they  make  their  false  subscriptions, — as  other  honest 
and  God  fearing  men,  without  being  able  even  to 
define  that  to  which  they  subscribe. 

"  Lie  nods  to  lie,  each  falsehood  has  it  brother, 
And  half  the  foolish  thing  reflects  the  other." 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  obvious  and 
tnarvellous  intensity  of  the  nationality  in  question, 
and  its  obvious  and  marvellous  Territorial  Unity, 
might  counteract,  even  with  those  who  only  regard 
the  surface,  the  idea  that  "  America  is  too  large 
for  one  nation."  America  is  larger  than  other 
coimtries  !— well,  and  is  not  the  nationality  more 
intense,  and  the  unity  of  territory  more  obvious 
and  complete? 

But  further,  do  we  not  know  that  the  phantom 
nationality  of  the  South,  exactly  coincides  with  the 
interests  of  avarice^  lust^  and  oligarchy^  that  give  to 
the  South  its  desperate  purpose,  and  relentless 
grasp  ?  The  combined  energies  of  Proprietors 
accustomed  to  use  up  the  labour  and  life  of  slaves, 
and  enabled  by  their  monopoly  to  charge  the 
balance  of  the  Slave's  loss  on  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
of  Libertines  who  had  a  monopoly  in  Lust,  as  well 
as  in  Cotton,  and  want  to  keep  both  ;  of  Oligarchs 
who  by  the  nature  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  the 
whole  nature  and  necessities  of  their  position,  were 
accustomed  to  despise  and  use  the  common  people ; 
— are  not  all  these  we  ask,  more  than  enough  to 
accoimt  for  the  rebellion  ? 

And  finally,  were  all  the  precedents  and  conclu- 
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sions  of  all  the  rebellions  of  the  world  reversed,  is 
it  of  no  account  that  Anaerica  is  the  country  of  the 
common  People, — a  comitry  which  this  rebellion 
would  dismember,  and  a  people  it  would  dis- 
franchise ;  the  nation,  of  which  the  great  writer 
on  Democracy,  declares,  that  they  will  destroy  all 
attempts  at  introducing  "  unequal  conditions"  ?  It 
is  a  nation  of  refugees  from  oligarchies  in  Europe, 
and  they  are  scarcely  the  nation  to  offer  to  oli- 
garchy an  asylum  there. 

Many,  however,  will  never  learn  what  is  a  nation, 
of  which  every  member  possesses  his  full  rights,  and 
a  stake  in  the  progress  and  conservatism  of  the 
country,  until  the  lesson  is  forced  upon  them  by 
the  success  of  the  American  nation.  That  lesson 
the  world  wants  every  way. 

To  others,  it  will  sufl&ce  to  remember  the 
guarantees  of  freedom,  of  equality  of  conditions, 
of  municipal  rights,  and  therefore  of  nationality, 
which  are  new  and  special  to  America. 

Either  that  part  of  the  American  nation,  called 
the  South,  will  retain  Slavery,  or  will  relinquish  it. 
If  it  retain  it,  without  the  former  monopolies,  it 
will  be  destroyed  by  it.  If  it  relinquish  it,  it 
abandons  the  only  real  barrier  and  speciality,  that 
can  separate  between  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  South  finds  itself  in  this  dilemma.^ — Of  two 
things  one, — Slavery  will  remain,  or  cease.  If  it 
remain,  it  will  destroy  the  South,  for  there  will 
be  now  no  partnership  with  the  free  North,  to  miti- 
gate the  natural  results,  economic,  social,  or  poli- 
tical, of  Slavery.  If  Slavery  fail,  and  fall  away,, 
then  there  will  remain  no  distinctive  interest  or 
characteristic,    strong    enough    to    encounter   the 
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propagandism  of  free  Northern  influences,  and  of 
oneness  of  race,  institution,  language,  boundary,  and 
religion.  Slavery  could  not  exist  without  creating  an 
oligarchy,  with  all  its  worst  peculiarities,  and  bind- 
ing it  up  in  indissoluble  bonds  of  interest,  caste,  and 
character,  with  the  mean  white.  Slavery,  in  Ame- 
rica, could  not  fail,  without  leaving  oligarchy  for 
execution.  Therefore  either  Slavery  will  remain,  and 
destroy  the  South, — or  it  will  fall  away,  and  leave  its 
distinctive  features  and  class  interests  to  perish. 

What  then  is  the  raison  detre  and  meaning  of 
the  rebellion? — The  rebellion  is  a  result,  and  a 
cause.  The  gradual  growth  of  Individual  freedom 
and  national  power,  compelled  Slavery  to  choose 
between  a  constitutional,  and  a  violent  Death.  It 
chose  the  latter. 

But  the  South  was  also  a  cause.  The  principles 
of  national  authority  and  personal  freedom  de- 
manded their  completion.  What  should  accomplish 
it  ?  The  North  was  to  be  chastised  for  complicity 
with  Southern  crime.  What  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  chastisement?  Slavery  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed, with  or  without  the  South.  What  was  to 
be  the  agency  ?  Vengeance  was  to  descend  on  the 
South.  Through  whom?  Why  the  completing 
of  American  nationality, — the  chastisement  of 
northern  complicity, — the  destruction  of  slavery, — 
the  avenger  of  the  negro,— were  all  to  be  foimd  in 
the  idea  of  nationality  which  held  fast  the  South 
in  strong  delusion  or  in  strong  pretence.  It  visited 
the  North  with  war,  and  the  South  with  war,  and 
pestilence,  and  famine.  And  Jeflf.  Davis  has  assisted 
at  the  "making  of  a  nation," — but  that  "nation" 
iSTiot  "the  South." 
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The  Soutli  will  always  command  in  history  a 
strong  antiquarian  interest,  but  when  Jeff.  Davis 
and  his  three  Demons  pestilence,  famine,  and  war, 
shall  have  swept  the  South  clear,  or  when  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  North  shall  have 
destroyed  cities,  compared  with  which,  Sodom  was 
chaste,  and  Gomorrah  clean, — then,  also,  antiquated 
reputations  wUl  expire  by  the  score  in  England, 
and  new  reputations,  also,  that  might  otherwise  have 
lived  and  flourished,  will  fall  stUl-born  and  dead. 

No  man  who  misunderstands  Democracy  in  Ame- 
rica can  hope  either  to  be  believed,  understood,  or 
trusted,  as  a  leader  of  Liberalism  in  England. 

It  is  not  even  true  that  the  American  "  Consti- 
tution is  in  danger,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words.  It  is  contrarywise  true,  that  no  Govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  less  on  its  trial, 
than  is  the  American. 

Every  constitution  is  in  danger,  when  the  nation 
advances  beyond  it  to  great  conquests  in  morality, 
in  social  science,  and  in  Statesmanship.  But  even 
this  advance  is  not  revolutionary  in  America,  for 
the  nation  but  returns  to  the  raison  cUetre^  sanctions, 
and  origin  of  the  nationality,  and  to  the  Declaration, 
its  first  authentic  formxila. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger  of  being  saved.  It  is 
rescued  from  pettyfoggers,  and  interpreted  largely 
and  loyally,  by  the  context  of  the  events  of  that 
age,  and  the  characters  and  interests  of  the  founders ; 
and  shall  a  miserable  constitution-monger  tell  °us 
that  salvation  is  "  danger,"  and  that  to  bring  that 
formula  up  to  the  nation,  and  back  to  its  title  deeds, 
is  "  destruction  ?"  We  say  there  is  so  little  truth 
in  such  assertions  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  even 
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good  lies  out  of  them.  It  were  as  reasonable  to 
complain  that  a  Sinner  is  in  danger  when  he  is 
saved,  —because  he  is  transformed  into  a  Saint. 

Those  who  exclaim  against  this  danger  to  the 
constitution,  either  believe  that  Slavery  was  matter 
of  municipal  law,  or  national.  If  they  say  it  was  mat- 
ter of  municipal  law  only,  and  that  the  nation  could 
not  take  cognizance  of  it,  then  they  challenge  in 
one  breath  the  deepest  law  and  fundamental  right 
of  the  nation's  existence,  and  deny  to  it  also  the 
right  of  self-preservation, — for  the  nation  exists  as 
the  champion  of  freedom,  and  it  can  only  continue  to 
exist  as  it  destroys  slavery.  If  they  say  it  is  matter 
of  national  concern  and  action, — so  says  the  North. 

If  they  arraign  Northern  interpretation,  they 
cannot  arraign  its  action,  unless  they  either  deny 
that  Slavery  is  a  national  danger,  or  that  a  nation 
has  a  right  to  save  itself. 

We  leave  such  men  to  the  superb  disdain  of  a 
Mirabeau, — quoting  the  Eoman.  They  taunted  him 
with  violating  forms.  He  ended  the  debate  and 
the  argument,  with, — "  Gentlemen,  I  swear  that  I 
have  saved  France !  " 

How  else  can  we  address  such  men  ?  It  is  the 
crime  of  Lincoln  not  that  he  thrusts  at  Slavery 
through  the  Constitution,  but  that  he  saves  Ame- 
rica, and  vindicates  Democracy. 

§ 
But  while  Democracy  is  surely  triumphing  in 
America,  Democracy  in  England  is  hesitating, 
inconsistent,  and  divided,  and  it  is  fronted  by  the 
corporate  imities  of  various  monopolies  in  Church 
and  in  State,  and  by  divers  relics  of  Barbarism, 
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Still  strongly  entrenched  beliind  tlieir  strongliQlds 
of  Feudality.  It  is  branded  as  "  uncertain,  enfee- 
bled, debaucbed."  In  tbis  situation,  the  best 
service  that  can  be  rendered  to  progress  in  England, 
is  to  make  clear  to  Englishmen,  the  Principles, 
meaning,  and  results  of  the  great  Democratic  revo- 
lution in  the  west,  where  popular  institutions  have 
a  clear  field,  and  to  shew  that  all  there  that  tends 
to  revolution,  is  of  oligarchy,  Slavery,  and  a  spurious 
Democracy,  and  that  Conservatism  and  Radicalism, 
order  and  the  People,  march  hand  in  hand  to  the 
destruction  of  these  their  ancient  enemies,  with  a 
step  that  neither  hastens  nor  rests,  and  a  purpose 
that  cannot  vacillate. 

The  great  writer  on  American  Democracy  has 
remarked,  that  complex  ideas  have  no  chance,  in 
the  popular  mind,  against  simple  ones.  A  simple 
and  plausible  proposition,  essentially  false,  will 
often  be  accepted  rather  than  a  comple?^  and  in- 
volved statement  of  the  truth. 

"  Slavery  "  is  one  of  these  "  simplicities."  No- 
body, except  Mr.  Spence  and  Exeter  Hall,  want§ 
to  have  it  proved  that  Slavery  is  wrong.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  Sin  of  it  attaches  somewhere,  and 
accordingly,  partisans  distribute  the  responsibility 
North  or  South,  as  their  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
prejudices,  or  ignorance,  may  dictate.  The  question 
of  responsibility  involves  dates  and  facts,  patience 
and  judgment,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  we 
have  ninety-and-nine  men  stirring  up  this  main 
sewer  of  the  South,  and  the  hundredth,  perhaps, 
really  able  to  shew  how  the  South  has  sinned,  and 
how  far  the  complicity  of  the  North  has  and  has 
not  extended. 
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The  "Heaven  and  Hell  amalgamation  Society" 
didn't  answer  in  America,  though  Clay  was  its 
chairman,  and  Douglas  its  "vice."  Its  members 
quarrelled.  But  Democracy  will  have  settled  it  all, 
and  expelled  the  evil  one,  and  started  again,  almost 
before  "  Civis  Eomanus "  has  discovered  that  the 
English  people  don't  approve  of  interference,  even 
in  a  piratical,  indirect,  and  unlawful  shape. 

The  Heaven  and  Hell  amalgamation  Society 
didn't  answer  in  America.  How  should  it  ?  There 
it  came  at  once  into  collision  with  human  nature, 
and  was  not  bolstered  up  by  all  sorts  of  interests, 
monopolies,  and  corporations,  sole,  multitudinous, 
or  international,  of  Priest,  Despot,  or  Holy  Alliance. 
America  is  not  tied  down  to  the  Past,  by  institutions 
that  prevail  by  physical  force,  that  cannot  express 
what  they  mean  to  modem  minds,  and  that,  if  they 
could,  would  speak  the  jargon,  the  superstitions,  or 
the  necessities  of  the  dark  ages. 

From  1777  to  1833, — 66  years, — ^was  the  lease 
America  gave  to  slavery,  and  then  the  building 
began  to  fall  in  upon  the  Slaveholders.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  has  Europe  had,  since  Paul  preached 
on  Mars'  Hill,  and  Christian  slaves  were  tortured  in 
Nero's  Garden,  and,  on  the  whole,  Europe  is  still  an 
inextricable  den  of  slaves  and  Despots,  and  "  non-in- 
tervention," the  best  that  England  can  do  to  help  it. 

America  has  done  evil  and  has  suffered,  but  for 
Europe  to  reprove  her  for  fifty  years  of  compromise, 
as  against  its  own  eighteen  hundred,  is  like  Satan 
reproving  Saints  for  sin. 

When  the  old  and  badly  whitewashed  sepulchre 
shall  have  been  first  cleansed  of  its  own  dead  men's 
bones  and  rottenness,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
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Europeans  to  turn  out  and  laugh,  at  the  undertakers, 
who  are  carrying  the  last  great  national  sin  of 
America  to  an  early  grave. 

"  Independence"  is  another  instance  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  which  we  complain.  Every  body  is 
ready  to  shout  for  it.  Every  body  believes  in  it. 
It  involves  the  question  of  nationality,  which  is 
a  "jargon"  or  a  philosophy, — as  the  case  may 
be.  To  investigate  any  particular  case  is  a  very 
different  matter.  It  requires  reading,  research, 
statesmanship.  It  involves  that  rare  combination, 
— passion  for  the  right,  and  judicial  appreciation 
of  facts  and  Principles. 

It  is  our  intention,  then,  to  thrust  back  on  the  one 
side,  the  sensationists  who  shriek  against  Slavery, 
without  teaching  who  fastened  and  fastens  it,  on 
the  American  nation,  or  how  it  is  to  be  destroyed ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  sensationists  who  shriek  for 
Southern  "  Independence,"  without  understanding 
that  other  question  upon  which  it  depends, — ^the 
question  of  the  anti-Slavery  morality  and  martyr- 
dom, the  morality,  unity.  Integrity,  and  Intensity, 
of  the  mighty  American  nation,  the  completest,  and 
the  strongest  secular  agent  God  ever  created,  and 
which,  having  set  its  face  towards  the  right,  cannot 
be  crushed,  dissolved,  or  divided,  by  any  power 
human  or  infernal. 

It  will  be  our  endeavour,  for  the  benefit  of  poli- 
tical infidels,  to  shew  how  the  puzzle  of  the 
American  nationality  was  put  together,  and  what 
it  is,  that  henceforth  they  may  not  vainly  imagine 
the  possibility  of  its  being  taken  to  pieces  by  "  the 
South." 

In  the  minds  of  men  who  have  won  the  right  to*- 
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an  opinion,  there,  need  be  no  doubt  about  the 
character  and  prospects  of  the  respective  forces  now 
contending  upon  American  soil. 

Indeed  the  chapter  on  "  the  false  nation"  will 
soon  possess  that  antiquarian  interest,  of  which  we 
spoke,  as  shewing  that  parties  once  existed  in  Eng- 
land, whose  belief  in  the  "  nationality"  and  success 
of  the  South,  it  was  necessary  to  combat. 

Politics  is  a  science,  not  guesswork.  We  know 
what  is  a  "  nation,"  and  what  is  not  a  nation,  by 
signs  which  stupidity  or  carelessness  alone  could 
not  succeed  in  mistaking. 

The  science  of  Politics  knows  only  three  elements 
of  national  existence ; — The  material  Unity  and 
Ethnical  force,  of  Geography  or  climate.  The 
Man.     The  Institution. 

In  the  two  latter  items,  the  American  struggle 
is  accomplishing,  or  demonstrating  the  progress  of 
a  radical  revolution  that  will  affect  all  Men,  In- 
stitutions, Nations,  and  Governments. 

For  the  "  Man,"  the  principles  of  Freedom  and  of 
Loyalty  are  being  tested  and  complemented.  The 
American  citizen  is  learning  to  admit  the  equal 
manhood  of  the  Black,  to  crush  out  that  anarchy 
which  calls  itself  Freedom,  and  to  submit  himself 
to  that  administrative  unity  which  war  demands, 
and  which  the  nation  needs. 

The  "  Sovereign  State,"  is  learning,  that  in 
America,  the  future  can  contain  no  probable  con- 
ditions of  success,  for  a  State  that  attacks  at  once 
the  Interests  of  the  Individual,  and  the  rights  of 
Government.  It  knows  full  well,  that  never  again 
in  America  lyill  a  rebellion  be  backed  up  by  a 
mighty  and  enthralling  class  interest,  coincident 
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with  a  large  and  well  defined  territory.  It  is 
the  Individual  who  rules  both  "  State,"  and  nation 
by  universal  suffrage.  His  municipal  interests  are 
distinct  from  his  national  interests.  As  member  of 
a  "  State,"  he  will  guard  the  first.  As  the  unit  of 
a  nation  he  will  guard  the  last.  And  as  the  nation 
increases  in  power  and  glory,  his  sentiment  of 
nationality  will  increase  in  intensity  and  force, 
whilst  his  municipal  rights  will  become  more  par- 
ticular and  defined. 

The  "Nation,"  is  learning  and  teaching  the 
world,  the  strength  of  a  nation  of  free  men  and  free 
Institutions.  And  the  world  is  learning  the  coun- 
terpart lesson,  that  the  era  of  Intervention  against 
the  Peoples  is  past,  and  that  though  oligarchy  itself 
l5e  endangered  by  the  contagious  influences  of  a  suc- 
cessful Democracy,  it  will  only  aggravate  and  pre- 
cipitate the  danger,  to  attempt  to  use  the  People  of 
the  old  countries  against  the  Government  of  the 
people  of  the  new.  It  is  "  Americans  for  America, 
and  America  for  the  Americans." 

§ 
But  before  we  get  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
items  of  power  so  tremendous,  let  us  pause  at  the 
threshold  to  take  a  deeper  view  yet  of  two  of  them. 
—Of  the  PEOPLE  who  constitute  or  utilise  each 
element,  material.  Intellectual  or  spiritual ;  and 
of  the  PRINCIPLES  which  create  Institutions, 
which  guide  or  destroy  men  and  nation,  and  con- 
stitute the  decisive  element  in  every  contest.  We 
have  lately  been  told*  that  "  the  modem-  mind, 
"  staggers  under  the  weight  of  accumulated  facts, 
*  Phillimore's  Greorge  III. 
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"  which  it  has  neither  the  strength  to  grasp,  nor  the 
"sagacity  to  methodise,"  yet  above  the  tempest  of 
Battle  there,  and  the  unresting  sea  of  speculation 
here,  there  is  a  science  of  Politics, — there  are, 
thank  God,  Principles,  which  stand  like  the  ever- 
lasting mountains,  and  there  are  facts  that  fit 
beyond  dispute  the  precedents  of  the  past.  These 
principles  of  Statesmanship  and  morality,  stand 
above  the  turmoil  of  the  present, — 

"  as  stand  the  Stars  o'er  thunder," 

and  no  man  bent  on  the  clear  seeing,  strong  feeling, 
and  whole  telling,  of  the  truth,  and  who  studies 
causes  and  not  results,  need  mistake  igni  fatui  for 
principle. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "  what  is  a  givefi  ^ 
"  nation  ?"  depends  on  the  answer  to  another  ques-  •^ 
tion, — "  what  are  its  MEN  ?  "  Every  man  sees  how 
the  strength  of  a  nation,  at  any  given  time,  must 
depend  upon  the  average  strength  at  that  time,  of 
the  Individual  man.  Its  character  upon  his  cha- 
racter. Its  Intellect  upon  his  Intellect.  Its  highest, 
completest,  sublimest  efforts,  upon  his  spiritual  ele- 
vation and  power. 

But  the  net  political  result, — how  a  fiill  propor- 
tion of  Physical  stamina  and  strength,  of  Morality, 
of  Intellect,  of  Spiritual  energies, — all  working 
together,  must  bring  about  such  a  grand  total  of 
power^  purity^  and  completeness^  as  the  world  has 
not  seen  yet, — this  the  world  is  not  prepared  to 
appreciate,  precisely  because,  perhaps,  it  has^  as  yet, 
neither  seen  nor  possessed  these  qualities  in  a  really 
national  sense. 

Yet  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  due  pro- 
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portion  and  subordination,  is  manifestly  the  crucial 
and  absolute  test  of  tbe  value  of  any  given  nation- 
ality,—they  are  its  past, — and  will  create  its  future. 
For  to  know  tbe  momentum  of  a  Nation's  progress, 
— Its  force  of  will, — Its  moral  power, — Its  strength 
in  relation  to  the  opposing  forces,  and  to  other 
national  entities, — volitions, — progresses, — forces, 
to  know  these  things,  or,  in  other  words,  to  know 
aught  of  the  juture  of  a  nation,  we  must  ascertaiu 
the  proportion  between  all  the  other  qualities  and 
forces  of  that  nation^  and  that  central  force  which 
moves  and  actuates  them^  namely^ —  Character  or  Prin- 
ciple. This  is  not  anatomy, — but  Life.  The  soul, 
not  the  accidents  of  a  people. 

The  Bases,  the  Unities,  the  organic  Functions  of 
a  nation, — all  these  should  grow,  consolidate,  and 
mature;  but  the  spiritual  part  of  a  nation,  its 
character,  its  moral  power,  its  generative  force, 
grows  by  constant  destroyings  and  constant  new 
creations.  It  is  a  battle  always  beginning,  never 
ending. 

The  one  absolute  question  for  the  future  is, — 
"  Does  the  spiritual  advance  with  the  material  ?" 

If  not, — the  mortal  poison  of  materialism  may 
but  feed  upon  its  strength. 

If  not, — all  the  "  Unities "  may  be  unities  in 
decay,  despair,  Death. 

If  not, — ^the  very  strength  of  its  "  Executive  "  may 
do  execution  on  itself,  and  its  "  administration"  may 
administrate  Suicide. 

Schools,  suffrages,  institutions,  are  but  means  to 
an  end.  The  end  is  the  advance  of  the  People  in 
spiritual  energy  and  initiative.       This  is  the  end 
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of  national  life.     It  is  also  its  eternal  recommence- 
ment. 

Without  this, — ^material  advancement  and  g-ppli- 
ance ;  the  just  balance  between  the  Individual  and 
the  Nation ;  the  honor  of  Nation  and  Government 
before  the  world ; — all  these  have  neither  guarantee 
nor  aim ;  raison  d'Hre^  nor  use. 

In  this  matter  of  Principle,  the  North  was  defec- 
tive, but  it  has  purged  its  crime,  and  reversed  its 
action.  The  South  remains  inveterate  and  despe- 
rate. 

Neither  nation,  nor  constitution,  can  at  any  time  be 
more  or  less  than  its  Men  make  it.  It  is  only  when 
manhood  is  shackled  or  debased  by  constitutions, 
that  "  constitutions  are  ia  danger."  When  the 
million-folded  man-power  of  a  nation  elevates 
itself,  it  is  only  the  inadequate,  the  antiquated,  or 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  constitution,  that  can 
be  in  danger. 

The  real  ultimate  question,  therefore,  is  after  all, 
— "  Can  the  general  common  people  add  the  fore- 
"  thought  and  self  restraint  of  Legislators,  to  the 
"  energy  of  a  Democracy  ?  "  We  can  only  say  they 
have  the  best  guarantees  for  this  consummation  in 
America,  —  Education,  responsibility,  habit,  and 
property.  We  reply,  with  De  Tocqueville,  "  it  is 
"  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  dangerous  freedom,  that 
"  the  Americans  learn  the  art  of  rendering  the 
"  dangers  of  freedom  less  formidable." 

Since  the  feudal  times,  how  has  the  number 
multiplied,  of  men  capable  of  that  combination  of 
self  restraint,  and  energy,  which  is  the  secret  of 
dominion  !     Formerly,  it  was  assumed  that  only  a 
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handful  of  Gentles,-r-Statesmen,  Churclimen,  and 
Warriors,  were  thus  competent.  But  what  more 
or  what  less  than  these  same  qualities,  have  the 
thousands  of  the  "middle  classes"  that  succeed 
them  in  England,  or  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  "  Common  People  "  in  America  ? 

The  People's  Government  there,  seems  to  us  to 
display  at  least  as  much  submission  to  authority, 
as  many  sacrifices  for  freedom,  as  intense  a  nation- 
ality, as  any  Government  of  their  masters. 

As  long  as  there  is  Government  by  the  all, —  as 
long  as  that  Government  is  wielded,  according  to 
the  necessity  of  the  situation,  for  progress  and 
Freedom,  we  care  not  though  they  manufactured 
constitutions  as  fast  as  Greenbacks, — the  national 
life  will  stm  progress,  and  its  guarantees  will  stUl 
remain. 

But  we  waste  words  in  arguing  this.  Man  is  but 
a  pupU  in  social  science  till  he  has  learnt  how  to 
govern  himself.  If  the  Individual  man  cannot 
become  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  his  own  political 
destiny,  how  can  it  be  guided  and  secured?  The 
Americans  have  already  solved  the  problem,  but  if 
it  were  insoluble,  what  becomes  of  human  nature 
and  responsibility  ? 

As  then  the  only  ultimate  question  about  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Democracy  is  so  easUy 
answered,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  doubt,  but  for 
political  Infidelity  only. 

It  is  thus  a  question  between  Democratic  and 
Oligarchic  Institutions,  and  Slavery  is  only  a  part 
of  that  question. 
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§ 
The  canker  of  a  long  peace, — a  peace  that  was 
not  peace, — a  false  and  adulterous  peace, — a  peace 
of  compromises  and  degradation,— a  peace  that 
lowered  and  debased  the  material,  Intellectual, 
and  Spiritual  energies  of  the  nation,  could  not  de- 
stroy it.     If  that  could  not,  what  can  ? 

Such  a  peace  was  essential  war  against  the 
Nation  and  Society.  If  it  could  not  destroy  the 
Nation,  the  Nation  will  destroy  it. 

And  now,  though  even  the  present  generation 
of  Americans  consent  to  separate, — of  two  things, 
one— either  the  nation.  North  and  South,  would 
gradually  fall  away,  and  as  a  nation  perish  and 
decline  ;  or  the  propagandism  of  free  labour, 
of  equal  political  conditions,  and  of  nationality, 
would  gradually  supersede,  plant  out,  and  de- 
stroy "  Secesh,"  with  its  oligarchic  Institutions, 
its  slave  labour,  its  surrender  of  American  soil  and 
influence,  and  its  alliances  with  the  alien. 

The  present  generation  arose  from  out  the  in- 
famy of  the  last.  The  next  would  have  a  less 
steep  ascent,  and  fewer  difficulties.  The  enemy 
would  be  without  and  not  within,  and  all  influ- 
ences would  fight  for  reunion. 

Give  it  but  time,  and  "  Squatter  Sovereignty" 
alone  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  South. 

American  Slavery  has  an  epic  to  itself,  and  yet  is 
but  an  episode  in  the  mightier  epic  of  American 
freedom. 

Its  episode  of  eighty  years  shews  its  dealings 
with  Man,  ihe,  primum  mobile  and  ultima  ratio  of 
politics.     How  it  debased  him  in  all  his  relation- 
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sHps,  social  and  political,  and.  hoW  he,  having 
risen  against  the  wrong,  and  cast  it  off,  reversed 
the  process  of  degradation,  set  right  his  position 
and  relationships  throughout,  and  ascended  to 
greater  heights  of  citizenship,  and  freedom,  than 
those  from  vrhich  he  had  fallen. 

The  present  vs^ar  is,  in  fact,  the  nation's  salvation. 
It  rescues  it  from  two  mortal  dangers, — materi- 
alism and  slavery.  Had  Slavery  not  been  identi- 
fied with  a  certain  territory  and  interest, — had  it 
met  any  other  foe  than  a  free  democracy, — had  it 
heen  possible  for  slavery  to  amalgamate  with  the 
North,  the  fate  of  the  Nation  had  then  been  sealed. 
Servile  vices,  (idleness,  carelessness,  deceit,  coward- 
ice, stupidity,)  matched  by  those  of  the  tyrant, 
(cruelty,  avarice,  violence,  lust,  and  war,)  would 
have  sunk  and  lost  the  American  nation^  as  they  have 
sunk  and  lost  all  nations  that  ever  tried  them. 

The  subtle  social  and  political  poison  had  then 
decomposed  the  nation,  and  eat  into  its  heart,  like 
rottenness  into  Death. 

On  this  pivot  turned.^  the  future  of  the  people^i  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  Western  world. 

As  God  would  have  it,  Slavery  could  not  be  do- 
mesticated North.  Southern  genius,  leisure,  culture, 
and  intellect, — the  specialities  of  the  actual  Cotton 
•trade,  and  of  Northern  Democracy,  Puritanism,  and 
Religion,  guaranteed  war,  and  not  peace.  The  non 
extension  platform  of  1860,  claimed  life  and  freedom 
for  the  North,  whilst  the  South  incorporated  essen- 
tial disease  and  death  into  its  constitution. 

And  so  the  world  tm-ns  the  other  way.  It  is  the 
Slave  faction,  and  not  the  American  nation,  that  is 
to  be  destroyed. 
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Why  then,  in  conceding  national  morality  to  the 
Americans,  deny  them  its  just  consequences,  or 
assume  that  Destiny  has  a  quarrel  against  them. 
Wliy  attribute  to  them  tlie  blhidness  which  would 
keep  apart,  when  their  interest  is  Union,  or  to  their 
Goyemment  or  the  rebellion,  the  power  to  resist 
the  irresistible  ?  The  Americans  must  truly  become 
another  people,  before  any  Government  there  could 
defy  opinion,  or  challenge  the  constitutional  condi- 
tions which  express  its  changes  or  enact  its  will. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one,  or  two,  genera- 
tions, to  resist  or  supersede  causes  and  influences  so 
deep-seated,  so  prolonged,  so  unanimous,  and  so 
imiversal,  as  those  which  have  made  the  American 
nation,  and  assured  its  Nationality  and  Independence. 
History  contains  no  example  of  such  a  change,  and 
History  never  before  knew  either  an  unity  so  strong, 
a  sympathy  so  complete  and  electric,  or  a  freedom 
so  imiversal. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  neither  slaveholders,  nor 
their  followers,  and  victims,  have  any  pretence  to 
nationality  apart  from  the  American  nation.  It  is 
equally  true  that  their  ascendancy  can  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  that  the  interests  of  Slave,  mean  white, 
and  master,  are  utterly,  and  absolutely,  and  essen- 
tially, irreconcileable. 

The  theory  of  faction  and  treachery,  accounts  for 
all  the  South  has  done,  or  can  do. 


The  phrase  "  United  States"  of  America,  has  a 
good  deal  to  answer  for,  and  is  but  another  instance, 
of  how  much  there  is,  for  the  majority,  in  a  name. 
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The  completest  Nation, — the  intensest  Nationality 
under  the  sun,  remains  in  the  European  official 
mind,  "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  scarcely  more 
than  a  mere  league,  or  association  of  States, 
although  it  has  long  since  surpassed  every  other 
nation  in  all  those  free  and  equal  conditions  of 
thought,  operation,  activity,  progress,  and  manhood, 
which  alone  are  the  factors  of  nations. 

The  maia  twofold  result  of  the  present  contest  is 
obvious,  namely,  the  completion  of  national  Unity, 
and  Individual  freedom ;  the  former,  through  habits 
engendered  by  the  enforced  centralisation  of  war, 
the  latter  by  the  removal  of  slavery,  its  interests, 
and  associations. 

Great  must  have  been  the  pre-existing  force  and 
depth  of  national  feeling,  great  and  long  matured 
the  strength  of  Principle,  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, that  took  the  open  issue  of  abolition  at  the 
risk  of  Disunion. 

There  is  no  parallel  prima  facie  case  for  Southern 
"  nationality."  The  Slave  interest  was  exactly 
coincident  with  the  revolt,  and  it  involved  intense 
caste  prejudices  and  overwhelming  material  in- 
terests, which  seized  upon  and  absorbed  all  the 
resources  of  the  South,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
matchless  discipline  and  genius  of  the  two  hundred 
thousand  aristocrats  who  overruled  the  Union  ma- 
jority in  the  South,  and  made  the  rebellion. 

The  Slave  interest  is  not  "national,"  for  it  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  economics,  as  well  as  of 
morals,  and  of  Statesmanship, 

The  Slaveholding  oligarchy  can  shew  no  cre- 
dentials of  national  delegation,  for  the  majority 
was  against  them,  and  the  strongest  passions  and 
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primary  ideas  of  the  whole  American  people  are 
those  of  equality,  freedom,  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence, each  of  which  the  South  would  under- 
mine and  destroy. 

Under  any  possible  circumstances,  other  than 
the  actual  ones  of  long  treasonable  preparation,  and 
early  success,  the  idea  that  the  American. coimtry 
and  nationality  could  be  permanently  affected  by 
an  immoral  fractional  interest,  however  strong  in 
arms  and  discipline,  would  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  matter  of  debate. 

Nor,  in  the  last  resort,  would  it  be  simply  a 
question,  whether  citizens  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  and  in  all  reverses,  would  voluntarily  sup- 
port the  Government. 

The  People  have  elected  a  Government,  voted  a 
war,  and  created  an  army,  and  now  the  war  has  a 
life  of  its  own,  a  wUl  of  its  own,  a  way  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  Hfe  within  a  life,  a  power,  for  a  term,  above 
a  power,  a  will,  for  a  term  above  a  will.  Unless 
the  general  will  of  the  people  turn  against  the  war, 
there  cannot  even  be  a  crisis. 


There  are  recognised  tests,  of  strength,  and  of 
nationality,  which  can  only  be  applied  by  observa- 
tion of  the  present,  or  analysis  of  the  past, — ^by  wit- 
nessing present  action,  and  examining  History, 
and  chiefly  by  the  latter. 

American  nationality  must  be  vindicated  in 
respect  of; — 

Its  Territory, — or  Geographical  Unity. 

The  "Man,"  —  his  Freedom,  Character,  and 
Power. 
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THe  "Institutions," — ^their  Balance,  and  their 
adjustment  to  tte  National  Life. 

The  Individuality,  character,  will,  resulting  from 
these,  and  constituting  the  Unity  or  aggregate  Na- 
tional life. 

First ;  we  shall  shew, — ^the  Geographical  Unity 
of  America,  in  the  chapter  so  headed. 

Second ;  that  Man,  ih&prinmm  mobile  and  ultima 
ratio  of  all  things  Human,  attains,  in  America,  his 
greatest  average  value,  and  mobility,  so  to  speak. 
That  he  is  completer  in  himself,  and  of  more  effect 
and  value  for  social  or  political  combination. 

Third ;  the  peculiar  Institutional  Balance,  estab- 
lished by  the  "  Sovereign  State,"  and  by  the  "  Con- 
stitution and  Genius  of  America,"  between  the 
Principles  of  Freedom  and  Authority,  i.e.  between 
the  Man  and  the  Government. 

Fourth ;  that  America  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
conspicuously  faithful  to  the  true  Principles  which 
are  its  inner  political  Hfe,  and  for  the  vindication 
of  which  it  was  created, — the  principles  of  Free- 
dom and  Democracy.  That  it  therefore  makes  its 
title  clear  to  political  immortality. 

Fifth; — the  result  of  these  perfected  and  balanced 
materials,  upon  the  American  nation. 

While  therefore  these  pages  will  prove  that  the 
South  has  no  elements  of  nationality,  our  chief 
concern  is  with  that  great  nation  which  it  will 
assist  to  establish  on  eternal  foundations.  For  we 
find  that  in  the  light  of  those  great  principles 
which  preside  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  the 
evolutions  of  centuries,  and  which  are  indeed  of  the 
substance  of  the  future,  the  Slave  power  is  being 
used  to  punish  the  complicity  of  America  in  the 
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Slave  system,  and  to  bring  out  into  greater  distinct- 
nesss,  and  power,  tlie  great  principle  of  American 
nationality, — as  involving  Individual  freedom,  ad- 
ministrative centralisation,  popular  Government, 
and  national  morality, — a  combination  of  which 
America  is  the  chief  exponent,  and  which  will 
crown  the  glorious  edifice  of  her  Democracy. 

When  the  South  has  done  this  work,  it  can  have 
no  other.  It  will  fall  into  contempt,  or  be  dashed 
into  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


In  collating  the  Facts,  which  constitute  the 
History  of  the  American  nation,  and  discussing  the 
Principles  upon  which  that  nation  is  to  be  judged, 
we  have  chiefly  regarded  those  which  illustrate 
the  process  of  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the 
central  executive,  and  also  of  the  Freedom  and 
Morality  of  the  Individual,  (the  unit,  there,  of 
Government,  as  well  as  of  the  State.) 

.The  making  of  the  American  nation  has  involved 
the  development  and  Union  of  its  three  great  con- 
stituent forces  and  elements. 

1st.  Individual  Freedom  and  Equality  as  a  matter 
of  Economics,  and  Statesmanship, — of  conserva- 
tism, of  morality,  of  material  prosperity  and  of 
political  value. 

2nd.  Democracy^ — ^which  will  secure  the  power, 
and  Balance,  and  Unity,  of  the  Government,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  power  of  the  people,  and  as  a  de- 
fiance of  intervention  from  without,  and  which 
renders  hopeless  any  insurgent  oligarchy,  either 
now,  or  in  the  future. 

3rd.  Principle,  which  has  now  for  forty  years, 
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conducted  against  Slavery,  a  war  of  protest,  agita- 
tion, martyrdom,  and  arms. 

These  forces,  deeply  rooted  in  the  History,  Laws, 
manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  Constitution,  of 
th.e  American  nation,  render  the  essential  future 
of  America  a  settled  question. 

With  Freedom  completed  and  balanced, — De- 
mocracy rid  of  its  only  dangerous  enemy,  and 
Equality  purged  of  its  only  contradiction  and 
weakness,  the  American  nation  may  be  regarded  as 
made, — a  glorious  and  completed  agent  for  the 
future  good  of  that  Continent  and  the  world. 

We  have  been  brief  where  we  could,  and  ample 
when  we  must.  In  some  cases  mere  summary  or 
suggestion  of  detail,  well  and  generally  known, 
suffices,  in  others  it  has  been  necessary  to  insist 
on  facts  admitted,  but  scarcely  recognised,  or  re- 
cognised but  not  appreciated. 

For  instance,  in  discussing  the  American  Consti- 
tution, there  are  three  points  on  which  we  would 
insist  again  and  again.  " 

1st.  The  quasi  recognition  of  Slavery.  This  has 
often  been  denied  by  the  prejudiced  portion  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  party,  who  therein  deny  one  of  the 
most  glorious  results  of  the  war,  for  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  "  labours  of  Lincoln"  will 
be  the  expunging  of  Slavery  from  the  Constitution. 

2nd.  The  pecuHar  political  effect  of  the  third 
great  constituent  element  in  American  politics,  is, 
— "  The  Sovereign  State"  which  completes  the 
Balance  of  the  Constitution  and  is  the  vehicle  for 
one  of  the  intensest  passions  of  America, — ^the  pas- 
sion for  equality.  This  effect  everybody  admits,  and 
few  appreciate.     Otherwise  how  should  we  hear 
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SO  much  of  the  "  danger  of  Despotism"  in  a  land 
which  contains  that  momentous  element, — 34  armed 
and  organised  nuclei  for  provincial  Independence 
and  Freedom, — How  should  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
■ '  want  of  a  new  centre  of  ambition  for  active  and 
turbulent  Intellects," — ^when  34  such  centres  already 
exist,  of  the  average  size  of  European  kingdoms  ? 
&c.  &c. 

Some  men  insist  on  a  controversy  between  the 
State  and  the  Government  (as  others,  between  Free 
will  and  Destiny)  but  there  need  be  nothing  but 
harmony  between  them. 

The  3rd  point  respecting  the  constitution,  is  noto- 
rious, but  apparently  often  overlooked  by  learned 
and  conscientious  writers,  who  treat  of  it  as  fixed, 
rigid,  and  unalterable.  They  will  forget  that  as 
the  nation  possesses  legislative  functions,  it  can,  in 
a  legitimate  way,  amend  and  alter  the  constitu- 
tion, and  moreover  that  were  organic  change  essen- 
tial, there  is,  apart  from  the  sectional  Slave  inte- 
rest, no  reason  why, — ^in  a  country  where  nothing 
is  deemed  venerable  that  can  be  improved  upon,  in 
a  country  of  the  most  equal  conditions  of  knowledge 
and  of  property,  and  of  the  most  intelligent  poU- 
tical  constituency,  and  the  most  thorough  political 
organisation  also, — such  organic  changes  should  not 
he  peaceably  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  not  going  to  prove 
Slavery  an  evil.  De  Tocqueville  said  in  substance 
all  that  has  been  said  since  on  that  score,  and  there  is 
a  proverb  beginning — "  The  more  you  stir,"  which 
always  forewarns  me  from  that  topic.  Persons 
ignorant  of  such  things  should  repair  to  elementary 
schools.     If  a  man  really  believes  in  Slavery,  the 
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only  way  to  convert  him  were  to  sell  tim  into  it. 
Some  men  can  neither  feel,  think,  nor  act,  without 
stimulus,  and  in  this  country,  the  "stirring"  has 
been  done  so  well  and  vigorously,  that  we  should 
think  even  "evangelical"  nostrils  have  had  enough. 
Slavery  has  certain  economic  and  political  results, 
and  with  these  we,  and  the  American  Union,  and 
nation,  have  to  do,  because  abolition  will  rid  the 
Union  of  those  results,  and  because  the  effort  to 
cast  out  Slavery  will  elevate,  strengthen,  purify, 
develop,  and  reconstruct,  the  nation. 

Nor  do  we  want  to  shew  the  connection  between 
Slavery  and  the  war.  It  is  self-evident,  and  is 
affirmed  by  secesh  ordinances,  and  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides.  He  who  doubts  it  has  no  right  to 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  has  not  examined 
it,  or  if  he  has,  he  is,  politically,  past  printing, 
preaching,  or,  prajdng  for. 


For  our  investigation,  there  is  no  need  of  autho- 
rities on  doubtful  points. 

We  want  only  and  always.  History,  Insight,  and 
Common  Sense. 

And  the  History  with  which  we  have  here  to 
do,  is  of  two  sorts ;  First,  that  which  is  matter  of 
common  agreement, — which  is  not  controverted, — 
the  great  outline  facts,  of  American  settlement, 
and  progress.  Second,  the  history  of  the  rallies, 
divisions,  reactions,  and  objects,  of  parties,  as  affect- 
ing the  essential  character  of  the  nation,  or  its 
sections,  and  the  relationships  between  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  the  Government.  This  is  a  mere 
question   of  Platforms,    formal    records,    division 
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lists,  &c.  For  these  things  we  relj  on  "  Parties 
and  their  Principles,"  by  Holmes,*  whose  work  is 
scarcely  more  (and  as  such  most  important)  than  a 
dry  impartial  record,  or  Hansard  analysis.  It 
extends  from  the  year  1787,  and  the  great  division 
on  the  Slaveiy  question  in  North  Western  terri- 
tory, to  the  recent  "Dred  Scott"  case. 

History  (whether  of  man  or  nation)  is  an  organic 
whole,  shewing  the  Life,  Individuality,  character, 
— Destiny.  It  really  contains  the  present,  and  the 
future,  as  well  as  the  past.  For  Destiny  itself  is 
but  the  last  inevitable  step  in  a  Syllogism,  of  which 
the  major  premiss  is  Principle,  and  the  minor  pre- 
33USS  History. 

In  the  main,  therefore,  we  must  rely  only  on  the 
plain  and  intrepid  use  of  our  senses,  and  on  the 
great  primary  truths  of  human  nature,  and  if  any 
man  can  get  round,  or  above,  or  beneath  ihese^  he 
is  welcome. 

With  regard  to  this  Book,  of  course  it  will  be 
easy  to  discover  faults  in  plenty.  Our  object  is  to 
take,  on  behalf  of  the  Truth,  herein,  as  many 
blows  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  give  as  many 
and  as  hard  as  we  can.  The  rules  of  the  ring  are 
better  out  of  it  than  in  it.  Train  well.  Hit  hard, 
and  fair, — and  keep  your  temper. 

Eeviewing,  of  course,  every  rational  man  would 
welcome.  We  complain,  only,  as  that  great 
profession  complains,  of  liars,  who  are  not  "re- 
viewers," men  who  not  only  attribute  to  an  author 
assertions  he  has  not  made,  but  who  reverse  his 
meaning,  and  garble  his  phrases.     Such  men  are 

*  "  A  manual  of  political  intelligence,  exhibiting  the  origin, 
growth,  and  character  of  national  parties." — Arthur  Holmes. 
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found  up  and  down  in  literature,  but  they  cannot 
succeed  even  in  disgracing  the  profession.  They 
can  destroy  nothing  that  would  not  fail  without 
them.  They  are  mere  obstructives  and  figurants^ 
—Jilles  de  joie^  ready  to  prostitute  themselves  in 
ink,— eunuchs  of  literature,  without  any  generative 
force  or  reproductive  intellectual  energy. 


We  repeat  that  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion, than  that  the  American  Nationality,  Freedom, 
and  Unity,  are  the  least  reproachable,  and  the 
mightiest  secular  agents,  God  ever  created  on  this 
earth. 

True,  it  may  be  objected,  and  "  it  is  part  of  this 
"  very  strength  that  is  now  divided  against  itself." 

We  reply  that  here  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
question,  and  that  when  a  portion  of  a  nation 
contends  with  the  prevailing  genius  and  dominant 
principles  of  the  nation,  with  the  larger  numbers, 
the  loftier  principles,  the  truer  economics,  the  purer 
religion,  the  more  comprehensive  material  unity, 
and  with  the  national  unities  of  race,  language, 
institutions,  religion, — ^for  the  sake  of  establishing 
an  oligarchy,  schism,  and  a  false  labour  system, 
— ^that  portion  of  the  nation  simply  denies  the  law 
of  its  own  existence,  and  repudiates  the  source  of 
its  strength.  It  seeks  the  dismemberment  of  the 
whole,  but  will  only  consummate  the  suicide  of 
the  part. 

The  South  wants  to  be  a  second  American 
nation,  plus  oligarchic  and  slave  institutions,  but, 
inasmuch  as  American  nationality  means  republi- 
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canism  and  freedom,  the  South  must  either  affirm 
those  principles  and  remain  part  of  the  nation,  or 
deny  them  and  die. 

The  South  is  a  rediictio  ad  ahsurdwm.  If  it  could 
destroy  so  much  of  American  nationality  and  free- 
dom, as  to  allow  of  oligarchy  and  slavery,  oligarchy 
and  slavery  would  destroy  it,  and  it  would  be 
swept  from  the  earth  by  the  arms,  or  supplanted 
by  the  influences  of  the  true  American  nation  that 
surrounds  jt. 


If  these  things  be  so,  the  war  will  have  achieved 
all  that  the  North  wanted  for  itself,  and  all  that 
the  war  demanded  against  the  South. 

1st.  It  will  have  destroyed  the  most  formidable 
enemy  the  Union  ever  had. 

2nd.  It  will  have  completed  American  freedom 
and  nationality,  elevated  the   Individual,  proved, 
the  strength  but  settled  the  limits  of  the  Sectional 
State  power,  and  strengthened  the  Unity,  and  cen- 
tralisation, of  the  Government. 

3rd.  It  will  have  purged  the  constitution  of 
Slavery,  purified  the  national  morality,  and  cleared 
the  national  character. 

4th.  It  will  enable  North  and  South  to  return  to 
a  complete  and  unqualified  Union,  after  extirpating 
the  Slave  faction,  the  enemy  of  both. 

It  completes  the  nationalisation  which  began  two 
centuries  ago,  which  has  been  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency, and  is  the  permanent  destiny  of  America; 
— ^which  was  the  work  of  Washington,  and  is  pro- 
bably to  be  the  greatest  secular  fact  of  all  ages. 
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The  Making,  and  tlie  Un-making  of  Nations,  is  in 
the  Man,  tlie  Institution,  and  the  Government,  and 
in  the  dealings  of  these  with  the  material  Bases  of 
Power. 

All  considerations  on  the  American  struggle 
depend  iiltiniately,  upon  the  answer  to  these  three 
questions; — First,  "  What  is  a  Nation ?"  Second, 
"  What  is  the  American  Nation  ?"     Third,  "  What 
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"  is  the  force  tliat  assails  it,  and  which  of  the  two, 
"  commands  more  completely,  those  motives  of 
"  action,  and  influences,  which  affect  Individuals, 
"  Associations,  or  States,  and  ultimately,  the  Na- 
"  tion?" 

It  is  this  last  question  that  we  propose  to  state 
in  the  present  chapter,  and  it  involves  also  the 
question  of  "  the  Forces"  or  Interests  and  Principles, 
that  uphold  the  North,  and  of  *'  The  Situation,"  or 
absolute  nature  of  the  Crisis. 

But  the  enquirer  must  first  clearly  define  to  him- 
self, whether  he  seeks  the  Comparative,  or  the  Ab- 
solute,— ^whether  he  merely  wants  to  know  which 
of  two  powers  is  the  stronger,  or  which  of  two  rivals 
is  the  real  Nation. 

For  there  are  two  kinds  of  tests,  whereby  a  pre- 
tending nation  or  power  may  be  judged.  One  or 
other  of  them  will  be  relied  on,  according  as  the 
enquirer  is  an  expert  or  an  ignoramus,  in  political 
science,  or  as  he  proposes  to  decide  between  rival 
nationalities,  or  only  between  two  powers,  neither  of 
which  may  be  a  nation. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  at  once  to  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  these  tests  are,  what  they 
are  worth,  and  why  they  are  to  be  rejected,  or  how 
employed. 

If  we  only  enquire  which  is  the  stronger,  we 
may  estimate  the  actual  results  of  the  war,  and  the 
present  military  situation. 

But  if  we  want  to  know  which  is  the  real  nation, 
we  must  consider  the  characteristics  of  nationality,; 
and  apply  its  all  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
tests.     The  prizes  of  victory  are  included  in  the 
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"  material  bases," — Territory,  Wealth,  Population. 
The  "Military  Situation,"  results,  of  course,  from 
the  Nation's  Bases,  Functions,  and  Life,  and  these 
again  correspond  with  the  ultimate  "  Forces"  Ma- 
terial, Intellectual,  and  Spiritual. 

Of  Facts  concerning  the  American  rebellion,  and 
of  vague  speculations  upon  their  results,  the  world 
has  had  enough  and  a  nausea. 

What  is  wanted  now  is  to  know  what  can  be 
determined,  and  what  cannot, — to  bring  the  un- 
doubted facts  of  the  case,  in  juxtaposition  with 
unquestionable  Principles  of  Statesmanship,  and  see 
what  they  have  to  say  to  one  another, — whether  the 
future  of  America,  is  altogether  an  open  question, 
or  which,  out  of  several  alternatives  in  the  broad 
issue  of  her  Destiny,  has  got  to  be  chosen. 

The  alternatives  are  few,  the  essential  facts  clear, 
and  the  Principles  eternal.  The  general  issues 
ought  not  to  remain  obscure  to  those  who  know 
that  the  history  of  a  Nation  is  an  organic  whole, 
who  see  how  Principles  do  laugh. 

"  Tteir  fierce  and  infinite  laugh  at  things  that  cease," 
at  the  phantom  victories  of  their  adversaries,  or 
who  believe  in  progress,  in  the  Peoples,  and  in 
God. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  beKevers  in  the  old 
system  of  Government  by  the  one,  or  the  few, 
look  upon  what  they  term  the  great  "  experiment" 
of  Government  by  the  all. 

They  were  always  surprised  that  Democracy 
could  walk.  They  always  expected  to  catch  it 
■tripping.  They  always  supposed,  that  once  down, 
it  could  never  get  up  again. 
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And  now,  that  it  has  been  attacked  by  certain 
rebellious  provinces  called  "  the  South,"  which,  in 
its  essence,  is  a  mixture  of  avarice  and  oligarchy, 
they  say,  the  Democratic  '■'•experiment"  has  failed, 
and  the  Constitution^ — Heaven  save  the  mark,  is  for 
ever  gone. 

It  were  a  truism  to  assert  that  the  Man,— ^the 
Individual,  properly  educated,  has  in  him  the 
nucleus  of  all  just  Laws  and  Constitutions,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  America  supplies  the  grand 
desideratum,  and  has  taken  the  false  traditional 
systems  out  of  his  path  and  given  him  a  clear  field. 
The  natural  inference  can  only  be  missed  by  those 
who  regard  results,  and  not  causes,  and  who  are 
intent  on  the  actual  Military  Situation^  and  actual 
achievements^  without  regarding  the  ultimate  forces. 

But  this  question  of  ultimate  forces,  is  identical 
with  the  question  of  "  Nationality,"  for  faction,  how-* 
ever  strong,  only  survives  the  fortunes  of  war  to  fall 
before  the  disasters  and  disruptive  agencies  of  peace. 

The  materials  of,  and  the  agencies  in,  the  Making 
of  a  Nation,  and  its  outward  and  visible  signs,  can- 
not be  matter  of  doubt  or  debate. 

There  must  be  adequate  territory,  sufficiently 
connected  together, — adequate  and  united  popula- 
tion, sufficiently  brave,  moral,  industrious,  orderly, 
— and  institutions  fitted  to  express,  control,  pro- 
tect, unite,  and  elevate. 

The  Unmakmg  of  a  Nation,  is  in  the  want,  more 
or  less,  of  these  conditions  of  Nationality. 

A  scattered  and  disunited  territory,  with  nO 
defined  boundaries,  inadequate,  disaffected,  or  de- 
praved population,  and  institutipns,  that  conduce 
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to  repression  or  anarchy,— these  defects  are  the 
"unmaking  of  nations." 

Let  these  truths  test  the  issues  of  the  great 
quarrel  in  the  West. 

The  South  claims  part  of  the  Territory,  and 
Population  of  the  Union.  But  in  its  origin,  com- 
position, and  end,  it  is  essentially  oligarchic. 

Of  two  things, — then, — one ; 

Either  these  belong  to  the  North,  and  the 
Southern  revolt  will  end  in  extirpation  of  Slavery, 
with  its  anti-national,  and  anti-democratic  ten- 
dencies, interests,  and  classes,— in  the  completion 
of  the  principle  of  IndiAddual  freedoip, — and  in 
greater  administrative  unity,  and  centralization, — 
in  other  words,  (for  all  these  things  were  yet 
inchoate  in  America) — in  the  "Making  of  the 
American  Nation ;" — - 

Or;- 

In  the  unmaking  and  dismemberment  of  that 
Nation  by  the  South. 

The  contest  must  be  treated,  either  as  a  phase 
which  in  the  fulness  and  completion  of  the  National 
American  life,  must  have  arrived  some  time,  and 
ought  in  fact,  to  have  been  expected  and  welcomed, 
— or  as  a  first  warning  of  National  decay  and  dis- 
solution. If  deprived  of  the  free  use  of  its  mighty 
river  system,  of  a  third  of  its  population  and  wealth, 
and  of  its  relative  power  and  prestige.  Democracy 
might  as  well  never  have  created  the  American 
Nation. 

We  prefer  to  take,— and  to  prove,  this  contest  to 
be  not  the  dismantling,  but  the  crowning,  of  the 
glorious  edifice  of  new-world  Democracy. 
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§ 
In  tMs  particular  struggle,  it  were  even  possible 
for  the  South  to  overcome  the  armies  of  the  North, 
and  yet  to  be,  after  all,  no  "  Nation." 

Victory  does  not  establish  nationality.  Public 
opinion  is  the  last  arbiter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nationality  of  the  North 
being  admitted.  Northern  victory  implies,  for  itself, 
merely  the  suppression  of  a  revolt,  but  for  the 
South, — annihilation. 

"  Southern  nationality,"  has  got  to  be  proved  or 
won;  Northern  nationality  to  be  disproved  or 
triumphed  over.     The  South  has  done  neither. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  Southern  advocates 
have  to  prove ; — 

1st.  That  the  South  can  repel  Northern  "In- 
vasion." 

2nd.  That  the  South  is  a  Nation. 
And  Northern  advocates  have  to  prove, — 
1st.  That    the   North    will   quell    the  present 
"  rebellion." 

2nd.  That  those  two  great  prizes  of  Victory, — 
viz.,  the  Territory  yet  held,  and  the  Population  now 
overawed  and  used  by  the  South, — must  return  to 
the  American  nation.  Because  with  respect  to  the 
former,  the  North  has  such  inextricable  interests, 
such  natm-al  advantages  for  attack,  that  it  would 
not  and  could  not  relinquish  it.  And  because,  as 
influencing  the  latter,  freedom  and  equality  of  con- 
ditions, democratic  institutions,  and  the  .  union, 
are  the  master  passions  of  all  American  citizens. 
Unless  therefore  they  can  be  uprooted,  and  the 
American  nature  and  nation  entirely  changed,  sec- 
tional independence,   Slaveocracy,  and  the  Slave 
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Trade,  must  be  destroyed,  for  they  are  contra- 
dictions in  terms  of  the  American  existence  and 
nationality. 

The  essential  meaning  and  result  of  the  rebellion, 
if  it  succeed,  would  be  Disunion  by  means  of  oli- 
garchic institutions,  and  influences.  The  result  of 
Northern  success,  would  be  union  and  democratic 
institutions.  We  conteiid  that  disunion,  with  per- 
manent oligarchic  institutions,  is  impossible  in 
America,  but  disunion  with  democratic  institu- 
tions, would  be  disunion  only  in  name. 

If  then  it  he  proved^  that  Equality  of  Conditions 
must^  in  any  conceivable  event^  he  maintained  in 
America^  it  is  proved  that  the  rebellion  has  failed. 

Again,  if  the  South  be  a  Nation,  the  material  or 
Geographical  Unity  of  America  is  defective.  If 
that  material  Unity  is  complete,  then  the  South 
wants  that  territorial  basis,  without  which  a  nation 
cannot  exist. 

There  is  also  another  difficulty  for  Southern 
enthusiasts  to  overcome.  Is  it  possible  in  this 
world  of  Law  and  of  God,  that  a  great  nation  be 
dismembered  and  destroyed  at  the  end  of  a  long 
agitation,  martyrdom,  and  struggle  against  its 
master  sin,  and  by  and  on  behoof  of  those  who 
tempted  it^  and  were  indeed  the  chief  sinners  ? 

When  the  Devil  cometh  out  of  a  nation,  it  may 
be  torn  sorely,  but  it  is  that  it  may  n/}t  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Having  thus  stated  the  case  as  between  North 
and  South,  we  come  now  to  the  summary  of  the 
Forces  and  Principles  contending  on  the  side  of  the 
North,  and  the  fate  and  comparative  power  of 
which  we  propose  to  examine. 
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§ 

THE  FOECES. 


Princi-ples  and  Parties. 

We  say  then  that  tlie  Soutli  can  not  stand,  and 
that  the  present  struggle  will  prove  it, — and  that^ 
whether,  it  be  settled  by  the  sense  of  the  majority, 
or  hj  war,  or  whether  by  the  gradual  replacement 
of  Slave  labour  by  free,  or  whether  North  and 
South  in  their  death-grapple,  topple  together 
headlong  into  revolution. 

Because  the  rebellion  assaUs  the  fundamental 
Principles  of  American  existence, — material,  poli- 
tical, social,  moral ; — the  marrow,  the  heart,  the 
essence,  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  it. 

It  assails, — - 

1st.  American  NATIONALITY.  Nationality 
is  the  intensest  principle  and  passion  that  animates 
communities, — for  it  is  man's  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation million-folded,  and  of  all  nationalities, 
the  American  is  the  intensest. 

2nd.  American  DEMOCEACY,  rightly  so  called. 
Government  by  and  for  the  all.  General  equality 
of  conditions. 

3rd.  National  American  INDEPENDENCE. 
The  Statesmen  of  all  countries  find  America  too 
strong. 

4th.  STATE  SOVEEEIGNTY.  The  South 
denies   the   personal    rights    of  the    Individual ; 
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violates  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Majority  • 
and  is,  not  only  from  the  necessities  of  war,  but  in 
its  nature,  by  its  origin  and  genius,  and  by  its 
acts,  a  Despotism.  It  therefore  is  unfriendly  to 
Sovereign  State  rights.  The  narrowing  circle  of 
Slave  States  live  upon  that  which  injures  the  life  of 
the  other  States.  A  false  "  Democracy,"  and  a 
false  "  State  Sovereignty,"  plotted  together  against 
the  North,  but  People  and  States  repudiate  the 
crimes,  the  mistakes,  and  the  dictation  of  that 
which,  even  in  the  South,  is  only  a  section. 

5th.  The  MATERIAL  INTERESTS  of  the 
American  people,  in  American  Unity,  Free  soil  and 
Labour,  and  also  in  the  four  preceding  items.  These 
material  interests  are  backed  by  forces  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  now  arrayed  against  the  Slave  interest. 
They  are  mentioned  in  detail  under  the  head,  "  Re- 
construction." The  Population  which  will  wield 
them,  increases  faster  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  if  it  were  as  dense  as  in  England, 
would  amount  to  Twelve  Hundred  Millions,  and 
to  nearly  half  that  number,  if  as  densely  settled  as 
Massachussetts. 

6th.  The  GEOGRAPHICAL  UNITY  of  Ame- 
rica. 

7th.  To  these  must  be  added  the  force  of  PRIN- 
CIPLE. For  we  contend  that  the  North  wars  for 
the  restriction  and  extinction  of  Slavery,  that  the 
South  had  neither  a  constitutional,  nor  a  revolu- 
tionary right  to  revolt,  and  that  it  revolted  to 
maintain  Slavery. 

These  Influences,  Principles,  and  Powers  are 
each  of  the  mightiest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and 
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they  present  obstacles,  material,  tjioral,  social,  and 
political,  —  obstacles  internal  and  external,  to 
Southern  nationality. 

They  are  all  fully  treated  of  in  the  sequel. 

In  all  contests,  the  first  question  always  asked  is, 
■ — "  Who  and  what  are  the  Parties  ?"  and  the  second 
— "  Which  of  them  will  command  the  preponder- 
"  ance  of  forces,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral, — 
"  of  sentiment,  of  organization,  and  of  battalions." 

A  third  question,  — "  What  are  the  Principles 
involved?"  is  usually  not  asked,  although  the 
answer  would  at  once  immask  the  real  forces, 
shew  the  powers  and  pertinacity  of  the  agencies  at 
issue,  and  determine  every  essential  question,  save 
that  of  time. 

For  the  main  question  now  is,  and  always  is  in 
great  contests, — "  Is  there  enough  power  and  urgency 
"  of  the  spiritual  sort^  to  use,  to  energise,  and  to 
"  organise,  whatsoever  power  there  may  he  of  the 
"  material  sort^ 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  certain  Prin- 
ciples contend, — that  one  of  them  is  true,  and  must 
triumph,  the  other  false,  and  to  fail ;  we  want  to 
know  further ; — 

Whether  the  relations  of  the  actual  contending 
parties  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Principles  for 
which  they  contend,  are  such,  as  that  the  issue  will 
he  fought  out  hy  them  ITOW  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question, — "  Can  either  party 
"  avoid  the  extreme  controversy,  the  experimentum 
"  crucis  f  depends  on  "  The  Situation." 

We  say,  that  the  American  quarrel  must  be 
fought  out, — that  the  combatants  cannot  rethe  from 
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tliQ  contest.  That  tlie  Principles,  and  the  Situa- 
tion, involve  the  destruction  of  the  Unity,  the 
Nationality,,  and  the  Institutions,  of  the  North, — or 
the  defeat  or  extermination  of  the  Slaveholders, 
then:  faction,  and  "  institution."  At  the  end  of 
this  struggle,  there  will  remain  neither  a  Slave 
empire,  nor  a  mere  Federal  Government,  but  either 
a  score  or  two  of  rabble  States,  or  a  completed 
American  Nation,  with  an  infinite  expanse  of  ter- 
ritory, and  soon,  200  millions  of  population. 


THE  SITUATION. 

Relations  of  Principles  to  Parties. 

Having  pointed  out  the  forces  engaged,  the  next 
question  arises, — "  Can  either  party  by  declining 
"  the  contest,  leave  it  undecided  ?" 

The  negative  of  this  question  is  but  a  truism, 
if  what  we  have  just  stated  be  true.  The  Situation 
is  one  that  admits  of  no  compromise. 

Every  situation  has  its  logic,  and  the  logic  is 
Destiny  to  those  involved  in  it. 

The  logic  of  War  is  to  beat,  or  be  beaten ;  to 
draw  all  things  and  men  irresistibly  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  War  avails  itself  of  all  the  powers, 
resources,  and  passions,  of  a  nation.  It  treats 
doubt  as  treason,  and  indecision  as  treachery.  Its 
logic  is  inexorable,  and  every  step  leads  peremp- 
torily to  another  step,  and  still  another,  until  the 
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conclusion.     War  Has  a  beginning,  two  sides,  and 
an  end. 

The  logic  of  peace  may  for  individuals,  be  com- 
promise, evasion,  postponement.  Nevertheless  it, 
for  ever  silently  prepares,  for  Parties,  and  Peoples, 
the  ultimate  alternatives  of  acquiescence  or  dis- 
honour, Principle  or  Defeat. 

There  are  "  tactical"  contests  that  are  not  war, 
that  have  all  the  evils  of  war,  and  none  of  the 
advantages  of  peace.  Diplomatic  wars.  Mechani- 
cal wars.  Wars  without  principle  or  issue ;  that 
Diplomacy  begun  and  Diplomacy  may  end  ;  that 
came  from  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and  terminate 
in  evasion,  and  doubt. 

They  begin  in  falsehood  5  continue  in  murder ; 
end  in, — ^nothing. 

There  are  "  wars  of  Principle,"  that  appertain 
necessarily  to  an  epoch.  That  outcome  from  the 
striving  spiritual  life  of  a  nation.  That  must 
come.  That  are  "  irrepressible."  They  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  must  be  fought  out.  They  have  their 
natural  laws,  their  normal  conditions,  their  inevit- 
able unalterable  issues. 

They  begin  in  Truth  ;  the  battle  they  set  is  for 
friends  a  sacrament,  for  foes  an  execution,  for 
Humanity  an  epoch. 

The  Crimean  war  was  a  sham  war.  The  Allies 
waged  Peace  upon  Eussia.  They  dared  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Poland,  for  thereafter  each  of 
them  might  want  Eussia  against  the  other.  It  ended 
in  Circassian  Blockades,  in  Black  Sea  "  Neutra- 
lity," and  in  "non-intervention." 
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The  war  of  America  upon  Slavery  is  a  real  war. 
It  is  part  of  the  great  battle  for  equality.  Its  logic 
is  not  to  halt,  or  to  temporise,  but  to  beat  or  be 
beaten.  America  has  pronounced  its  "  Poland," 
for  the  origin,  development,  and  issue,  of  the  war 
is  abolition.  It  comes  of  the  eternal  feud  between 
right  and  wrong.  It  leads  somewhither.  It  means 
something.  It  could  not  be  avoided.  It  must  be 
brought  to  an  issue.  They  who  believe  in  God  and 
in  human  nature,  will  interpret  the  issue  one  way. 
They  who  believe  in  the  Devil  and  anarchy, — 
another. 

But  all  the  fools  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the 
devils  on  the  other,  all  the  doubters  and  imbeciles, 
democrats,  and  copperheads,  north,  and  all  the 
foam  and  fury  of  slave  drivers,  south,  can  now 
only  precipitate,  or  deepen  and  aggravate  the  issue, 
prepared  for  80  years, 

"  The  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  slowly, 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small." 

The  result  has  passed  beyond  the  control  of 
the  combatants.  It  is  a  war  of  "  Principles."  It 
is  gradually  drawing  the  whole  heart  and  energies 
of  the  North  into  it.  The  North  has  progressed  an 
epoch  in  two  years.  The  North  arms  negroes,  and 
the  South  hangs  them.  According  to  the  Times 
correspondent,  over  700,000  of  them  have  already 
been  emancipated.  But  this  is  not  all.  Black  and 
White,  approach  the  sacrament  of  a  common  poli- 
tical Faith,  and  a  common  ordeal  and  a  common 
nationality.  Freedom  has  had  to  overcome,  first 
prejudices,  and  then  treason.  The  march  of  opinion 
has  been   more  steady,  relentless,  and  powerful, 
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than  tlie  marcli  of  armies,  and  it  promulgates  its 
laws  amidst  tlie  tlmnders  and  lightnings  of  battle. 

Statesmanship  and  a  crisis,  have  done  in  the 
South,  what  Necessity  and  Principle,  have  done  in 
the  North : 

There  were  irresolute  men  in  the  South.  States- 
men took  an  advanced  position,  knowing  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation,  must  drive  the  herd  to  follow. 
For  it  is  nonsense  and  imbecility  to  hold  property 
in  man,  without  holding  also  the  right  and  the 
power  to  maintain  it. 

There  were  irresolute  men  in  the  North,  as  every- 
where else,  but  the  logic  of  the  South  soon  became 
their  necessity,  for  it  demanded  that  the  North  it- 
self should  become  a  slave. 

And  the  logic  of  the  Situation,  which  dominated 
both,  was  this — 

"  If  Slavery  be  allowed,  the  Declaration  and 
"  the  free  heritage  of  the  People  must  be  disallowed. 
"  If  Property  in  man  be  a  Principle,  then  it  is 
"  Property  everywhere,  —  by  water  as  well  as  by 
"  land, — ^in  the  Territories,  as  well  as  in  the  States. 
"  What's  right  is  right,  and  Felony  can't  be  Pro- 
"  perty,  or  Property  felony." 

The  North,  therefore,  had  to  accept  the  external 
Slave  trade,  as  well  as  Slavery, — to  defy  all  nations 
on  the  "  right  of  search", — to  repress  abolitionism, 
— to  swallow  Dred  Scott  cases, — to  be  the  servant, 
Sbldier,  and  slave,  the  drudge  and  the  tool,  of  the 
South, — or  gradually  to  unite  against  its  aggres- 
sions, and  ultimately  to  fight  for  the  right,  one  and 
indivisible. 

This  was  the  question.  "  Could  the  Nation  be 
"  committed  to  an  Anti-Slavery  War  ?" 
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"  The  Puritans  from  Abraham's  bosom"  worked 
at  it,  and  necessity  and  the  South,  worked  also. 
Once  solved,  the  rest  was  easy.  The  Situation  once 
probed,  the  issue  once  understood  and  joined,  there 
could  be  but  one  solution.  The  ultimate  result,  was 
from  the  first,  to  the  Statesman  or  the  believer,  but 
a  stark,  staring,  blank,  palpable,  insurmountable, 
truism, — ^but  it  has  'taken  three  years  already,  and 
may  take  more,  to  work  it  down  and  out  to  the 
level  of  all  the  fools  and  infidels  in  the  North. 

That  done,  all  is  done,  and  now,  two  years  after 
the  South  resorted  to  the  most  ruthless  conscription 
that  ever  swept  over  a  desolated  country,  taking 
striplings  and  patriarchs  alike,  now  Lincoln  has 
behind  him,  not  a  congerie  of  States,  but  a  nation 
growing  day  by  day,  in  Unity,  determination,  and 
power. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  material  forces, 
the  great  Principles  at  issue,  or  the  spiritual  forces 
that  are  arising  to  inspire  and  lead  the  Battle,  we 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
South  must  submit,  or  that  the  parties  must  contend 
to  the  last. 

If  one  be  more  than  three, — i£  the  national 
instinct  of  self  preservation  be  replaced  by  an 
instinct  of  suicide, — if  a  high  heroic  spirit  of  self 
sacrifice  leads  to  national  perdition, — ^then  the 
North  will  fail.     If  not,  not. 

It  is  the  South  that  denies  and  destroys  itself. 
It  began  by  asserting  the  right  of  Secession.  It  is 
evident  that  without  nationality,  secession  must 
kill  secession..  It  began  by  asserting  the  expe- 
diency and  the  principle  of  slave  labour.     It  ends 
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by  vainly  wishing  to  turn  the  labourers  into  Sol- 
diers to  fight  for  their  freedom.  It  began  by  de- 
nouncing all  interference  with  the  natural  and 
Christian  institution  of  Slavery.  It  ends  by  trying 
to  persuade  the  Slaveholder  to  allow  his  nigger  to 
fight  for  the  right  of  destroying  his  "  property." 
It  has  for  three  ages  degraded  the  whole  Southern 
White  population-  by  slavery.  It  now  would  ele- 
vate the  whole  Black  population  at  one  stroke  to 
the  dignity  of  preserving  their  tyrants  by  arms. 
It  started  to  maintain  Slavery,  and  in  order  not  to 
be  heaten^  it  must  destroy  that  for  which  it  exists. 

Thus  Suicide,  Individual,  Political,  and  Moral, 
closes  the  scene  over  the  South. 

Squatter  Sovereignty,  and  free  labour  and  opinion, 
are  the  likeKest  weapons  to  decide  the  contest,  but 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  a  war  of  principle,  a 
war  of  essential  and  irrepressible  antagonism. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  was  abolition.  The 
sides  are  Freedom  or  Slavery,  the  end  cannot  be 
compromise.  It  will  be  a  Government  by  and  for 
the  all,  or  of  the  all,  by  and  for  the  few. 

That  is  the  logic  of  the  Situation, — and  it  is 
absolute. 
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"  The  organisation  and  establishment  of  Democracy  in  Christen- 
dom is  the  great  political  problem  of  the  time." — De  Tocqueville. 

"  That  Providence  has  given  to  every  human  being  a  degree  of 
reason  necessary  to  direct  himself  in  the  affairs  which  interest  him 
exclusively,  is  the  grand  maxim  upon  which  civil  and  political 
Society  rests  in  the  United  States." — De  Tocqueville. 

"  And  thus  of  necessity,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  some  few 
really  free  states,  will  the  empire  of  civilisation,  freedom,  and  with 
it  universal  peace,  gradually  embrace  the  whole  world." — Ficlite. 

"  In  a  word,  free  states,  I  think,  must  ever  look  with  suspicion 
on  an  absolute  monarchy." — Demosthenes. 

"The  day  will  come  when  a  single  fibre  left  of  this  Institution 
wUl  produce  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  which  will  change  the  form 
of  our  Government  from  the  best  to  the  worst  in  the  world." 

Thos.  Jefferson. 

"  Between  North  and  South,  there  is  at  this  moment  raging  a 
controversy,  which  goes  as  deep  as  any  controversy  can,  into  the 
elementa/ry  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  which,  in  so  many  men,  supply  the  place  of  reason  and 
reflection.  The  North  is  for  freedom ;  the  South  is  for  slavery. 
The  North  is  for  freedom  of  discussion ;  the  South  represses  free- 
dom of  discussion  with  the  tar  brush  and  the  pine  faggot." 

"  Times,"  January,  1861. 

E  2 
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"The  issue  (of  the  war)  is  to  them  (the  South)  one  of  life  and 
death,  and  whoever  raises  it  hereafter,  if  it  be  not  decided  now, 
must  expect  to  meet  the  deadly  animosity  which  is  now  displayed 
towards  the  North. 

"  The  success  of  the  South, — if  it  can  succeed, — must  load  to 
complications  and  results  in  other  pwrts  of  the  world,,  for  which 
neither  they  nor  Europe  are  prepared.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  a  Slave  State  •  cannot  long  exist  without  a  Slave  Teade. 
The  poor  whites,  who  have  now  to  fight,  will  demand  their  share  of 
the  spoil.  The  land  is  abundant,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  give 
them  fortunes  is  a  supply  of  slaves.  They  will  have  that  in  spite 
of  their  masters,  unless  a  stronger  power  than  the  Slave  States  pre- 
vents the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes." —  W.  H.  Bussell. 

"  Monarchy  had  no  motive  to  emigrate.  *  *  *  The  Feudal 
Aristocracy  could  not  gain  new  life  among  the  equal  hardships  of 
the  wilderness.    *    *    *    *    Priestcraft  did  not  emigrate." 

"  The  settlement  of  New  England  was  the  result  of  implacable 
differences  between  Protestant  Dissenters  and  the  Established 
Anglican  Church.  *  *  *  Nothing  but  the  wide  ocean,  and  the 
savage  deserts  of  America  could  hide  and  shelter  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  Bishops.  *  *  *  An  entire  sepa/ration  was  made 
between  State  and  Church." — Bancroft. 

"The  relations  of  the  rising  colonies,  the  representatives  of 
Democratic  JPreedom,  are  chiefly  with  France  and  England,  *  *  * 
with  the  Parliament  of  England  which  was  the  representative  of 
aristocratic  liberties,  and  had  ratified  Boyalty,  Primoffcnitwe,  cor- 
porate charters,  the  Peerage,  Tithes,  Prelates,  prescriptive  jPran- 
chises,  and  every  established  immunity  and  privilege." —  Bancroft. 

"  Their  Independence  would  agitate  the  globe,  would  assert  the 
freedom  of  the  Oceans  as  commercial  highways,  vindicate  power  in 
the  commonwealth  for  the  united  judgment  of  its  People,  and 
assure  to  them  the  right  of  a  self-directing  vitality." — Bancroft. 

"  England  became  not  so  much  the  possessor  of  the  valley  of  the 
West,  as  the  transient  trustee,  commiissioned  to  transfer  it  from  the 
France  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  free  People  who  were  working  for 
Humanity  a  new  existence  in  America." — Bancroft. 

"If  Europe  leaves  America  to  Eepublicanism,  well.  If  she 
interferes,  we  interfere,  and  the  right  hand  of  our  resistance  is 
clasped  in  brotherhood  with  the  radicals  of  Exxropo,  to  upset  every 
throne  on  the  Continent." — Wendell  Phillips. 
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GovKENMENTS  and  Peoples  — The  foundation  of  aU  stable 
systems. — Christianity  ia  relation  to  the  Priaciples  of  conser- 
vatism and  radicalism — The  five  stages. — Christianity,  the 
printing  press,  the  English,  American,  and  French  revolutions. 
— Solidarite  of  Peoples. — Democracy,  the  problem  of  all  ages. — ■ 
The  crowning  victory  of  Democracy. — Manhood. — ^Representa- 
tion.— Nationality. — Association. — The  fundamental  Principles 
of  the  four  great  revolutions. — American  Puritanism. — Provi- 
dential education  of  the  Peoples.— Democracy  of  the  future. 
—  Oligarchy  in  America. — Aristocracy  "revolting." — England 
not  with  them.— The  bases  of  anti-popular  Policies. — America 
drills. — The  army  of  the  future.  —  Universal  questions.  — 
English  questions, — India,  Canada,  and  Cotton. — Universal 
popular  reaction. — The  perils  of  England. — The  tendencies  of 
anti-English  policy. — Slavery  a  part  of  Oligarchy. — Fate  of 
Democracy. — The  Exodus  of  Oligarchy. — Essential  antagon- 
isms in  the  future. — The  political  Unity  of  America. — The 
Principle  of  Federation. — ^Tremendous  import  of  the  general 
issues. — Number  and  inveteracy  of  the  questions. — The  inte- 
rest universal. — The  Settlement  absolute. 

Foe  four  thousand  years  the  People  had.  had 
experiments  of  Governing  tried  upon  them. 

Government  by  the  few  had  repressed  the  life 
and  energies  of  the  many.  Government  by  the 
many  had  resulted  in  anarchy.  Scarcely  ever 
were  freedom  and  authority  united,  and  never  for 
long,  or  thoroughly. 

Gn  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  cer- 
taia  brilliant  exceptions  only  proved  the  rule  of 
Government  to  be  neither  good,  nor  indifferent, 
but  after  the  average  and  alternating  fashion,  of 
Priest,  Beast,  Fool,  or  Devil. 

The  Priest  ruled  men's   Bodies  'by  misleading 
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their  souls.  The  Beast  ruled  their  souls  by  em- 
bruting  their  Bodies.  The  Fool  attempted  to  make 
the  past  fit  the  present,  and  to  hand  down  the 
present  to  the  future.  The  Devil  had  only  to 
combine  and  perpetuate  the  faults  of  his  brethren. 

America  asked  the  question  propounded  by  the 
same  race  in  England.  Is  this  state  of  things  fated 
to  be  eternal  ?  Is  it  of  the  nature  and  essence  of 
Government,  and  of  man,  that  Governments  shall 
be  unstable  and  farmed  by  families,  factions,  or 
individuals  ? 

Eighteen  hundred  years  before,  Christianity, — 
the  soul  of  all  revolutions,  as  of  all  conservatism, 
— ^had  already  answered  this  question.  If  the  Soul 
be  immortal,  its  welfare  must  be  the  rule  of  action, 
— ^not  that  of  State  anatomy,  of  a  class,  or  of  a 
system.  The  culture,  character,  and  Destiny  of 
the  Individual,  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  social 
and  political  systems. 

The  value  of  the  individual, — of  the  unit, — this 
great  principle, — the  very  savour  and  salt  of  all  true 
conservatism,  and  the  root  itself  of  Radicalism, 
were  destined  to  decompose  all  systems  opposed 
to  it, 

Absolutismt,  Priestcraft,  Oligarchies, — all  that  did 
not  allow  of,  or  that  could  not  consist  with,  the 
freedom,  morality,  intelligence,  self-government 
and  progress  of  the  MAN,  were  but  as  so  many 
forms  of  a  more  refined  or  postponed  anarchy, — so 
many  lies  or  half  lies,  that  must  of  necessity  fall 
away,  as  this  single  central  truth  should  be  pro- 
claimed and  accepted. 

This  Truth  taught  the  Man  to  govern  himself, 
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by  principles  of  self-government  and  restraint  tliat 
would  not  conflict,  but  coincide  with,  the  rights  of 
others,  and  the  just  authority  of  the  State. 

But  this  Truth  had  first  to  be  revealed,  and  then 
propagated.  It  must  be  gradually  taught  by  pre- 
cedent, and  commended  by  example,  as  each  great 
epoch  brought  its  lesson  and  its  moral. 

Christianity,  we  say,  made  this  change  possible. 

The  Printing  press  made  it  practicable.  It  gave 
an  impulse  to  propagandism,  power  to  public  opi- 
nion, and  a  basis  to  the  Principle  of  popular  associ- 
ation. 

The  English  revolution  made  the  first  precedent 
of  representative  Popular  Sovereignty. 

The  Americans,  upon  a  wider  bases  of  popular 
Sovereignty,  established  the  principle  of  National 
Independence. 

The  French  sought  upon  these  principles  the 
Union  of  all  Peoples  against  all  tyrannies. 

The  present  contest  is  the  result  of  a  great 
national  movement  against  an  insurgent  oligarchy. 
It  is  not  a  revolution,  but  a  reconstruction  upon  the 
principles  of  the  revolution.  It  affirms  Authority 
and  Freedom, — Democracy,  Morality,  and  Nation- 
ality, at  once. 

The  friends  of  Slavery  are  the  foes  of  all  true 
nationality  and  popular  propagandism.  They  re- 
solve themselves  into  two  classes, — Oligarchs  and 
Anarchists.  Those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
People  can  ever  be  prepared  for  self  Government, 
and  those  who  plot  that  the  self  Government  of  the 
American  People  shall  now  end. 

But  with  "non  Intervention"  against  Peoples, 
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they  may  plot  but  they  cannot  execute.  They 
cannot  combine^  and  are  little  likely  to  succeed 
in  destroying  and  reversing  the  results  of  all  the 
blood  and  enterprise  of  the  three  great  revolutions 
of  the  world,  or  in  bringing  back  the  era  of  revo- 
lutions, and  the  old-world  cycles  when  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  State  contended. 

The  question  of  all"  ages  has  been  how  to  com- 
plete and  maintain  a  Nation  by  the  Principles  of 
Democracy. 

The  effort,  and  test,  and  progress  of  civilisation, 
is  how  to  involve  ever  a  fuller  complement  of  the 
national  intelligence  and  will  in  the  Government, 
and  thereby  to  bmld  upon  the  broadest  base,  and 
to  achieve  the  good  of  a  greater  and  ever  greater 
proportion  of  the  all. 

Democracy  is  the  self-government  of  Peoples, 
and  self-government  is  the  crowning  victory  of 
morals  and  of  Statesmanship. 

Freedom  generates  self-command ;  self-command 
justifies  freedom. 

It  is  the  double  problem  of  the  best  Government 
and  the  broadest  base. 

A  good  autocrat  is  a  bad  principle  of  Govern- 
ment, for  Kings  must  die,  but  nations  are  eternal. 

To  set  for  the  universal  national  life,  the  Hazard 
of  the  Die  of  a  single  life,  is  but  gambling  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  Autocracy  is  better  than  anarchy. 
Oligarchy  better  that  autocracy.  But  oligarchy, 
autocracy,  and  anarchy,  are  alike  weak,  vicious, 
and  incomplete,  and  Democracy  is  that  towards  and 
of  which  all  other  forms  of  Government  are  but 
approaches,  delegations,  and  assumptions, — the 
will  and  the  well-being  of  the  universal  people. 
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When  the  History  of  the  World  began  we  know 
not,  but  we  know  that  the  reign  of  the  People  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  Christian  religion,  and 
that  the  History  of  "  the  People,"  began  with  the 
history  of  America. 

The  first  revolution  levelled  the  exclusive  pre- 
tensions of  Judaism,  revealed  the  infinite  in  Man, 
made  right  co-extensive  with  the  Soul,  and  evoked 
therefrom  the  energies  of  Progress,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  Law. 

Other  revolutions  are  but  the  completions,  or 
developments  of  the  first. 

The  second  revolution, — the  English,  asserted 
the  rights  of  man  imder  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation. 

The  third, — ^the  American,  established  the  rights 
of  "Nationality,"  and  combined  the  two  funda- 
mental conditions  of  national  life,  namely,  freedom, 
and  executive  efficiency.  The  one  by  the  recon- 
struction of  1787,  the  other,  by  "the  Declaration." 

The  fourth, — ^the  French,  established,  and  sub- 
limely yearned  and  fought  for  the  crowning  Prin- 
ciple of  Democracy,  its  cement,  its  guarantee,  its 
Unity, — ^the  "  Solidarity  of  Peoples," — the  right 
and  the  necessity  of  Democracy  all  over  the  world, 
to  stand  by  its  order. 

And  all  three,  we  say,  are  based  upon  Chris- 
tianity, which  teaches  the  infinite  value  of  the  Soul, 
and  its  personal  and  relative  duties  and  rights. 

Manhood.  Eepresentation.  Nationality.  Asso- 
ciation. 

Christianity  taught  the  rights  of  man.  The 
rights  of  man  involved  the  rights  of  nations.     The 
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rights  of  nations  involve  the  duties  of  protecting 
them  by  international  association. 

And  these  things,  as  they  spring  from  Chris- 
tianity, must  partake  of  its  nature.  Democracy 
must  be  intelligent  and  self-restrained,  or  it  can 
neither  understand  its  relative  duties,  or  maintain 
its  own  rights. 

It  is  here  that  the  general  Intelligence  and  con- 
servatism of  the  American  comes  in  with  decisive 
weight.  In  republics  man  must  be  educated  to 
self-restraint,  and  respect  for  law,  the  embodiment 
of  the  social  compact,  and  of  the  will  of  the  People. 
Without  this,  republics  cannot  exist. 

"  This  Q-overnment,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  com- 
pletely free  in  its  principles,  and  containing  within  itself  a 
provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  con- 
fidence and  support.  Eespect  for  its  authority,  <&c.  are  duties 
enjoiaed,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  liberty."  * 

Nationality  always  asserts  itself.  But  it  is  when 
nation  helps  nation,  that  we  have  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  People, — a  power  of  organisation 
and  self-denial,  that  ensures  the  ultimate,  though 
gradual,  triumph  of  Principle  over  force.  The  grow- 
ing solidation  of  the  Peoples,  and  an  increasing 
division  and  distrust  among  Despots,  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  universal,  social,  and  political  pro- 
gress of  the  masses. 

This  question  is  profoundly  stirred  by  the  con- 
flict in  America,  and  the  contradictory  sympathies 
and  endeavours  of  Governments  and  Peoples,  in 
relation  thereto. 

*  Washington's  Farewell. 
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It  behoves,  now,  Democracy  to  be  consistent, 
calm,  clear,  and  resolute.  It  must  take  its  stand  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the 
three  other  great  revolutions  of  the  world,  for  they 
furnish,  each  a  step,  towards  the  final  logic  of 
victory. 

In  revolutionary  epochs  all  fear  of  consequences 
is  cast  off, — Thought  is  free,  and  passion  wings  it, 
passion, — sentiment, — without  which  nothing  is  ever 
thought  out,  or  fought  out,  without  which  mere  In- 
tellect has  no  generative  force,  without  which  no 
great  deeds  are  ever  done.  Then  are  first  principles 
established,  and  we  witness  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  most  majestic  attributes  of  Man, 

The  central  thought  and  life  of  each  of  these 
revolutions,  (however  diversely  time  and  circum- 
stances may  have  influenced  its  development)  was 
the  same — the  value  of  the  Individual  Soul,  De 
Tocqueville  (let  us  repeat  it)  says  of  American 
puritanism,  that  it  was — 

"  Not  merely  a  religious  doctrine,  but  corresponded  in  many 
"  points  with  the  most  absolute  Democratic  and  republican 
"  theories.  The  General  principles  were  all  recognised  and 
"  determined  by  the  laws  of  New  England.  The  intervention 
"  of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the 
"responsibility  of  authorities,  personal  liberty,  and  trial  by 
"  Jury." 

The  Charter  of  Frenchmen; — the  Declaration 
of  the  "rights  of  man,"  was  nearly  coincident  in 
point  of  time,  and  is  identical  in  substance,  with 
the  great  settlement  of  American  liberties.  It 
declared  all  men  free  and  equal.  It  declared  the 
responsibility  of  all  ofl&cials  to  the  sovereign  people. 
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Their  right  to  change  the  Government,  and  to 
meet  in  public  assembly.  Their  right  to  prompt 
justice,  to  authentic  trial,  —  and  to  freedom  of 
worship  and  of  the  press. 

Except  in  America,  these  Principles  have  every- 
where been  defrauded  of  their  victories.  Nowhere 
else  is  responsibility  to  the  people,  and  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  completely  carried  out,  and 
universal  Democracy  has  long  looked  to  America 
for  the  grand  moral  impulse. 

The  complete  realisation  of  the  principle  of  De- 
mocracy, belongs  inevitably  to  the  providential 
education  of  the  Human  race.  Soon  or  late,  it 
must  come,  and  we  believe  it  is  coming  now. 

Broadly  stated.  Autocracies  and  Oligarchies  tend 
only  to  complete  the  few.  Eepresentative  Govern- 
ments tend  to  complete  the  many.  Democracies 
tend  to  complete  the  all. 

In  whatever  epoch,  or  with  whatever  "  enlighten- 
ment," Man  will  not  be  governed  for  himself,  till 
he  is  governed  by  himself,  he  cannot  become 
a  creature  "looking  before  and  after,"  in  politics, 
except  by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  of  self 
Government,  in  respect  of  all  his  relationships', 
here  and  hereafter,  which  are  his  right  and  his  duty 
as  Man. 

All  this,  we  think,  is  absolutely  plain, — from  the 
laws  of  human  selfishness,  the  necessities  of  social 
order  and  advancement,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
Human  Soul. 

For  in  a  measure  it  may  be  said, — ^that  Auto- 
cracy at  its  best  affirms  little  but  the  fact  and 
necessity  of  Order  and  Law, — that  Oligarchies  and 
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partial  representations  are  a  compromise  between 
Law  and  Freedom, — and  that  all  tend  (as  the 
firmamental  universe  through  space)  to  some  point 
of  final  adjustment  of  Law  and  Freedom,  Order 
and  Authority,  the  Man  and  the  Institution,  to  be 
reached  by  the  Democracy  of  the  future. 

The  Logic  of  History  is  as  simple  and  sublime 
as  it  is  absolute ;  at  every  stage,  from  Caesar  to  the 
Citizen,  from  the  autocrat  to  the  broadest  based  de- 
mocracy, the  two  conditions  of  all  organised  Kfe 
have  had  to  be  realised,  or  the  system  that  could 
not  realise  them  has  been  destroyed  for  want  of 
them.  Thus,  from  cycle  to  cycle,  has  the  world 
been  put  back  or  forwards,  to  learn  the  needful 
lesson,  or  take  the  rightful  prize.  Order  and  Pro- 
gress, Loyalty  and  Eight,  Conservatism  and  Radi- 
calism-, are  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of 
politics,  but  really  own  one  Kfe  and  law. 

The  two  must  be  equally  present  in  every  com- 
pleted revolution.  Despair  may  begin  a  revolution 
but  it  cannot  end  it.  And  wherever  a  yet  larger 
number  of  men  are  prepared  by  self  restraint  and 
energy,  by  that  mutual  trust  which  can  alone  ren- 
der combination  against  authority  possible,  to  take 
the  next  step,  the  nation  will  always  be  the  stronger 
and  the  world  will  always  be  the  better  for  the 
change. 

Thus  the  fight  of  thought,  of  agitation,  or  of 
arms,  will  be  fought  in  every  nation,  as  larger  and 
still  larger  numbers  of  quahfied  men  knock  at  the 
doors  of  power,  and  from  autocracy  to  oligarchy, 
from  oligarchy  to  representation,  from  representa- 
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tion  of  the  few,  to  representation  of  the  all,  will 
nation  after  nation  be  completed  in  politics  and  in 
men. 

§ 

But  the  same  energies,  habits,  principles,  that 
enable  individuals  to  combine  against  domestic 
wrong,  will  impel  nation  also  to  combine  with 
nation  against  their  oppressors. 

This  battle  of  the  fiiture  is  scented  from  afar  by- 
all  parties,  who  see  in  the  freedom,  and  loyalty, 
and  union,  of  Americans,  their  own  representative 
or  antagonistic  forces. 

Accordingly,  the  Aristocrats  all  over  the  world 
are  "  revolting !" — In  America  by  arms;  in  Europe, 
by  opinion,  although  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  equity,  is  against  the  South. 

The  Aristocrats  are  at  last  "  revolting  !"  It  is  an 
instructive  spectacle,  and  Gentlemen  who  never 
before  approved  of  revolutions,  have  now  acquired 
a  holy  horror  of  repression,  and  will  carry  it  with 
them  to  their  dying  day. 

The  great  Democratic  nation  is  in  danger  of  suc- 
ceeding. It  is  being  "  made."  This  is  the  heart 
and  essence  of  the  American  question,  and  it  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  North's  offending,  for  in  the 
perfectibility  and  progress  of  the  People,  the 
oligarchs  of  all  countries  believe  and  tremblei 

The  third  great  stage  of  the  conflict  between 
Democracy  and  Oligarchy  has  arrived. 

The  Solidarity  of  Despots  has  destroyed  itself  by 
its  own  extravagance  and  Obstinacy.     It  exists  no 
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longer.  The  People  bid  for  the  premiership  of  the 
world,  and  parvenu  Emperors  bid  against  Legiti- 
mists for  their  alliance.  Legitimacy  is  "  demo- 
ralised." It  has  gone  on  tick  to  England  for  eighty 
years,  but  now  its  accomplices  here  are  revoking 
their  suretyships,  and  its  securities  are  beginning  to 
be  overhauled. 

The  Solidarity  of  Peoples  is  completing.  Their 
power  has  broken  down  the  old  monopoly  of 
Statecraft,  and  ventilated  the  foetid  recesses  of 
Diplomacy. 

The  first  and  second  stages  of  the  conflict  are  at 
an  end.  Holy  alliances  against  Peoples  are  no 
longer  the  certain  and  safe  events  they  were,  and 
the  great  fact  that  England,  formerly  the  heart  and 
soul  of  those  alliances,  is  now  at  least  Tiot  vyith 
them^  has  made  itself  duly  felt.  . 

The  beginning  of  the  end  is  at  hand. 

Legitimacy  is  divided  against  itself.  The  dogma 
of  "Non-Intervention,"  a  wonderful  doctrine, 
neither  moral  nor  Statesmanlike,  which  half  betrays 
and  half  helps  the  right,  is  gladly  preached  and 
accepted  by,  those  who  know  what  will  follow 
when  the  People  shall  intervene  for  the  People. 

The  third  stage  approaches,  and  will  end  in 
favour  of  Democracy,  this  balance  between  the 
past  and  the  future.  The  Peoples  contemplate 
Intervention  on  the  right  side.  Intervention  for 
the  Peoples.  The  Union  of  the  Peoples  for  com- 
mon objects,  with  or  without,  against  or  by  means 
of  the  Governments.  The  destruction  of  those 
popular  jealousies,  and  of  that  ignorance,  which 
were  the  basis  of  all  anti-popular  policies.    When 
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reaction  is  seen  to  be  hopeless,  it  will  become  iden- 
tified witb  revolution,  and  will  array  against  it  all 
true  conservative  instincts. 

This  Solidafion  of  the  Peoples, — their  essential, 
active,  material,  triumphant.  Unity,  has  already 
had  its  baptism  of  blood,  its  discouragements,  and 
its  triumphs.  It  arose  in  1790,  (as  one  of  those 
manias  by  which,  according  to  Plato,  the  soul 
ascends  to  God.)  It  gave  its  impulse  to  all  nations, 
and  it  fell,  to  rise  again. 

Whenever  the  Solidarity  of  Peoples  is  completed, 
and  meets  that  of  Despots,  there  must  be  the  real 
final  struggle. 

The  mightiest  leverage  is  in  America,  for  there 
Democracy  is  entirely  at  one  with  conservatism. 

America  is  the  most  advanced  parallel  of  ap- 
proach,— ^the  most  dangerous  sap, — the  oidy  com- 
plete and  .substantive  platform,  from  which  the 
great  guns  of  Democracy  can  assail,  for  the  benefit 
of  manHnd,  the  strongholds  of  absolutism. 

But  there  will  be  a  Solidarity  of  Gtizens,  as 
well  as  of  Nations, — within,  as  well  as  without, — 
for  democratic,  and  national,  as  well  as  for  inter- 
national, objects.  That  Solidarity  is  called  Asso- 
ciation. This  power  has  been  one  of  the  mightiest 
in  America,  and  the  English  People  are  learning  it 
fast,  and  are  applying  its  leverage  to  Political,  as 
well  as  to  social  problems.  With  the  British  Consti- 
tution for  fulcrum^  and  P(ypular  combination  for  the 
lerver^  even  the  political  world  of  England  may  soon 
he  moved. 

WhUe  America,  then,  drills  and  completes  her- 
self for  the    conflict  she  will  probably  be  called 
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to  sustain  with  Europe,  against  some  form  or  other 
of  Aristocracy,  be  it  remembered  that  unless  chaos 
come  again,  the  army  of  the  future  will  have  to 
be  assembled  beneath  the  banners,  and  under  the 
moral  sanction,  of  American  Democracy  trium- 
phant. 

The  intelligent  will  and  action  of  the  all  is  of 
necessity  the  goal  of  the  political  future.  Educa- 
tion is  the  road  to  it,  and  universal  suffrage  is  its 
expression.  Progress  and  safety,  together,  are  the 
object  of  all  'Statesmanship.  Progress,  without 
enlightenment,  is  the  dream  of  fanatics,  or  mad- 
men. Safety,  without  progress  towards  the  uni- 
versal rights  of  the  People,  is  the  fiction  of  those 
whom  the  universal  People  are  destined  to  crush, 
or  to  banish  from  all  share  in  practical  politics.  , 

By  Oligarchy  we  mean  Government  hy  and  for 
the  few,  for  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary. 
Government  always  stands  by  its  order,  and  Go- 
vernment hy  the  few  will  always  be  Government 
for  the  few.  But  inasmuch  as  few  Governments 
are  Democratic  in  theory,  and  all  are  oligarchic  in 
practice,  this  American  question  is  a  question  for 
all  nations. 

America  deals  with  the  facts  of  the  rebellion, 
and  the  principles  that  energise  and  direct  it. 
Europe  has  to  do  with  the  moral  effect  of  the 
results  of  the  contest,  and  with  its  principles, 
which  are  universal. 

§ 

The  Battle  of  God  in  the  West,  has  for  its  issue 
three  causes  triumphant,  each  in  its  order.      1st. 
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The  right,  the  capacity,  and  the  earlier  practice 
of  self  Government  by  the  Peoples  everywhere. 
2nd.  The  vindication,  by  American  Eeunion,  of 
this  Atlantean  Statesmanship  that  teaches  man  to 
,  believe,  politically^  in  himself,  and  in  God,  and  to 
look  to  the  miiversal  people,  to  bear  up  in  economics, 
in  politics,  and  in  religion,  the  adamantine  pillars 
of  a  State.  3rd.  Tlie  enfranchisement  of  the 
particular  negro  race,  which  constitutes  about  an 
eighth  of  the  American  population,  and  which 
represents  the  rights  of  labour  all  over  the  world. 
The  political  future  of  Man.  The  permanence 
of  the  American  Union.  The  freedom  of  the 
Slave.  These  three  are  a  cause  one  and  indi- 
visible. Without  the  Slave  free,  the  Union  goes, 
and  if  the  Union  goes,  ALL  go,  for  this  generation. 
The  cause  of  the  North  is  the  cause  of  the  World. 
The  World  sees  it.  The  World  knows  it.  The 
World's  opinion  sides  with  the  North,  and  every 
throb  of  the  Hell-drmn  of  the  South,  as  it  calls 
more  than  the  "first  male"  of  every  house- 
hold to  execution,  proclaims  the  Exodus  of  the 
African,  and  summons  the  manhood  of  every  nation 
to  ask  where  and  what  are  its  rights,  and  how  it  is 
that  everywhere  the  Press  and  the  parasites  of  the 
few,  hate  the  North,  and  would  make  war  against  it. 
For  the  World,  the  question  of  self-Govemment 
by  the  Peoples  everywhere.  For  England,  the 
questions  of  the  future  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
Continent ;  of  India,  Canada,  and  the  Cotton  felony 
and  famine.  For  America,  the  questions  of  free 
labour,  of  free  and  centralised  Government,  and 
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the  Union  sooner  or  later  restored,  and  enlarged. 
Such,  and  of  no  less  awful  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, are  the  questions  directly  affected  by  every 
act  done,  and  opinion  expressed,  for,  or  against  the 
American  Union. 

Historians  will  undoubtedly  point  to  the  present 
crisis,  as  the  period  whence  an  universal  popular 
reaction  set  in, — when  the  great  independencies  of 
England  began  to  assume  a  new  position  with 
regard  to  her, — when  the  importance  of  India  was 
immensely  developed.  Were  it  not  for  the  almost 
personal  interference  of  our  Democracy, — our  no- 
bodies, and  our  unpaid  Clergy,  it  would  almost 
have  appeared  that  the  consolidation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  whether  completed  by  the  sword,  or 
begun  afresh  a  pas  de  giant  by  peaceftJ  influences, 
the  vindication  of  its  constitution  for  conservatism 
and  progress,— the  sympathy  of  Canadians  for  her 
heroic  struggle, — the  contempt  of  the  world  for  the 
conduct  of  some  anti-English  leaders  of  the  Eng- 
lish oligarchy  and  press, — the  bad  political  com- 
pany into  which  the  results  of  the  cotton  felony 
threatened  to  drag  us, — and  our  inveterate  vestry 
statesmanship,  petty  policy  and  mighty  exhausting 
expenditure,  had  all  combined  to  jeopardise  our 
moral  position,  and  relative  power  before  the  world, 
and  involve  us  in  another  great  war  against  the 
cause  of  Freedom. 

Great  as  is  the  struggle,  lind  great  as  are  the 
results  of  all  sorts  already  realised  in  this  Ameri- 
can warfare,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  these  things 
are    aught    or  less  than  a  speck  in  that   mighty 

F  2 
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system  of  means,  influences,  and  issues,  whicli 
America  sets  before  the  world. 

Thus  the  questions  at  issue  in  America  are  not  to 
be  circumscribed  by  even  the  widest  limits  that 
have  generally  been  set  for  them. 

The  question  is  not  between  Freedom  and  Slavery, 
in  the  limited  acceptation  of  the  terms,  for  Slavery 
is  a  system  of  oppression  and  suicide,  and  will 
either  be  destroyed,  or  fail.  Slavery  is  doomed, 
and  is  not  a  question,  but  an  irritation  only. 

The  outside  question  is  whether  the  principle  of 
treason  and  unjustifiable  revolt  shall  triumph  in 
the  new  world.  But  the  essential  question,  in  its 
largest  and  completest  aspect,  is  whether  that 
system  of  balanced  right  between  man  and  man, 
and  between  the  Man  and  the  Grovernment,  estab- 
lished and  preserved  there  for  80  years,  shall  be 
rebuked  and  degraded  before  the  world, — ^whether 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  tributary 
races  it  has  assimilated,  and  those  free  institutions, 
in  religion  and  politics,  for  which  the  world's 
martyrs  have  fought  and  died,  shall  now  have  on 
their  side,  a  great,  a  successftd,  a  united,  and  ad- 
vancing People,  to  fight  ih&  battles  of  the  future^  and 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  veritable  English  people, 
in  the  essential  contests  that  must  come  from  essen- 
tial antagonisms,  in  the  History  and  emancipation 
of  the  Human  race. 

The  greatest  facts  not  only  of  the  present  era, 
but  in  the  secular  history  of  the  world, — are  the 
spread  of  one  race  over  the  whole  of  one  Conti- 
tihent;    the  Federation   of  many  separate  states. 
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eacli  of  the  average  size  of  an  European  kingdom, 
under  one  Government ;  and  their  existence,  and 
probable  continued  existence,  under  Institutions 
really  free  and  democratic. 

The  tremendous  import  of  the  general  issues ; 
involved  in  this  special  issue  between  Slavery  and 
the  constitutional  Government  of  America,  may 
well  stagger  the  apprehension  of  those  who  do  not 
advance  to  them  ftdl  panoplied  with  Principle,  and 
with  a  proper  sense  of  responsibility.  But  it  should 
steady  the  minds  of  those  who  do  thus  advance. 

Let  us  repeat  and  emphasize  these  issues ; — 

They  are,  for  the  World,  the  question  of  self- 
Govemment  by  the  Peoples  everywhere.  For 
England,  they  affect,  more  or  less  deeply,  the  ques- 
tions of  Democratic  Institutions,  of  India,  Canada, 
and  the  Cotton  Felony  and  Famine,  and  of  the  An- 
glo-American Continent.  For  America,  the  questions 
of  free  labour,  of  territorial  Integrity,  of  free  and 
centralised  Government,  of  the  Union,  sooner  or 
later  restored  and  enlarged,  of  Nationality  and 
Independence. 

The  political  future  of  Man. 

The  Permanence  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  integrity  of  its  nationality. 

The  freedom  of  labour,  and  of  the  Negro. 

These  questions  have  their  ftdl  meaning  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  for  there  really  exist  in  England 
but  two  Parties, — The  party  that  believes  in  and  is 
prepared  to  trust  the  People^  and  the  party  that  does 
neither. 

The  number,  the  magnitude,  the  inveteracy,  of 
the  questions  involved,  and  the  essential  and  inti- 
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mate  relations  of  the  two  parties  to  them,  account  for 
the  interest  mankind  take  in  the  struggle,  but  they 
also  demonstrate  the  folly  of  expecting  that  any- 
thing less  than  an  absolute  settlement  of  the  Situa- 
tion is  possible. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  ENGLISH  STANDPOINT. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CONTINENT. 

PANAMA. 

CANADA. 

INDIA,  AND  THE  ENGLISH  STAPLE. 

OLIGARCHY  AND  DEMOCEACY. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  UNBALANCED. 

LAND  TENURE. 

POPULAR  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  EEACTION  EEACTED  UPON. 


"  The  two  or  three  main  ideas  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
Social  theory  of  the  United  States  were  first  combined  in  the 
Northern  British  colonies,  the  States  of  New  England. 

"  In  England  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism  was  in  the  middle 
classes,  and  it  was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of  the 
emigrants  came. 

"  The  general  principles  which  are  the  groundwork  of  modem  con- 
stitutions, were  all  recognised  and  determined  by  the  laws  of  New 
England, — The  Americans  are  a  very  old  and  enlightened  People, 
&c.  That  portion  of  the  English  People,  which  is  commissioned 
to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  new  world." — De  Tocqueville. 

"Already  (1690)  the  plebeian  outcasts,  the  Anglo-Saxon  emi- 
grants, were  the  hope  of  the  world." — Bancroft. 

"  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  his  Majesty's  colony 
and  dominion  brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their  posterity 
and  all  other  his  Majesty's  subjects  since  inhabiting,  all  the  privi- 
leges, franchises,  and  immunitieSj  that  have  at  any  time  been  held 
b^  the  People  of  Great  Britain'' 

Resolution  in  Virginia  Assembly,  1765. 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies,  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  the  Principles  of  the  Dnglish  Constitution,  Sfc.  have 
certain  rights." 

Resolution  of  Vi  Colonies  at  Philadelphia  Congress,  1774. 

"Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and  we  shall  esteem  a  Union 
with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory  and  our  greatest  happiness." 

Address  of  Congress  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain. 
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"  Mepresentation  and  taxation  must  go  together ;  tiey  are  inse- 
parable. For  genuine  sagacity,  for  singular  moderation,  for  solid 
wisdom,  manly  spirit,  sublime  sentiments,  and  simplicity  of  language, 
tlie  Congress  of  Philadelphia  stands  unrivalled.  *  *  *  America  has 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  you  mean  her  death  or  her 
bondage.     I  pledge  myself  never  to  leave  this  business." 

Lord  Chatham,  in  the  Lords,  1775. 

"  The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the  most  contemptible  that 
ever  entered  iato  the  head  of  man." — Mr.  Pitt,  1766. 

"  When  a  nation  modifies  the  electoral  qualification,  it  may 
easily  be  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  be 
entirely  abolished.  There  is  no  more  iavariable  rule  in  the  his- 
tory of  Society." — De  Tocqueville. 

"  Should  Angels  and  Archangels  come  down  from  Heaven  to 
govern  us,  pubhc  liberty  must  be  in  danger  whenever  a  free  con- 
stitution is  dependent  on  wiU ;  and  a  free  constitution  is  dependent 
on  will,  whenever  the  will  oi  one  estate  can  direct  the  conduct  of  all 
three." — Solinghrolce. 

"The  English  Government  will  be  no  more,  either  when  the 
Crown  shall  become  independent  on  the  nation  for  its  supplies,  or 
when  the  representatives  of  the  People  shall  begin  to  share  in  the 
executive  authority." — De  Lolme. 

"  Besides  these  more  general  questions  England  has  some  of  her 
own.  Foremost  among  them  all  is  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade" —  Castlereagh' s  Instructions  to  Wellington  for  Congress  of 
Verona. 

"  Almost  all  ancient  legislators,  especially  Moses,  grounded  the 
success  of  their  ordinances  concerning  virtue,  justice,  and  morality, 
upon  securing  hereditary  estates,  or  at  least,  landed  property,  to 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  citizens." — Niehuhr. 

"  It  is  of  the  nature  of  property  to  run  into  large  masses.  Public 
laws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  favor  its  diffusion  as  much  as 
they  can." — Foley. 

"  If  men  are  to  remain  civilized  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of  asso- 
ciating together  must  grow  and  improve,  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  increased." — De  Tocqueville. 
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The  sangue  azul  of  the  world, — tlie  bluest  of  all 
bloods,  —  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  —  the  old 
Puritan  English,  blood,  and  brood,  now  fights  and 
wins  its  third  great  battle.  The  first,  established 
on  the  body  of  the  Stuart  the  fact  of  popular  Sove- 
reignty. The  second,  settled  the  theory,  and  went 
far  to  establish  the  fact,  that  human  Government 
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exists  for  the  diffiision  of  equal  happiness,  and  the 
vindication  of  equal  rights.  These  two  were  strug- 
gles for  the  principle  of  freedom,  the  present  is  for 
those  of  freedom  and  authority  combined.  The 
first  were  agaiast  great  odds.  The  present  has  on 
its  side  the  great  preponderance  of  material,  as 
well  as  of  moral  power. 

Not,  as  heretofore,  with  authority  against  right, 
but  against  authority,  —  against  law,  against  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  right,  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world's  oppressors  at  last  to  con- 
tend. 

Freedom  and  law  are  one  in  Northern  practice, 
— ^in  Southern  practice, — anarchy  and  oppression. 

To  this  pass  has  the  world's  cause  come,  but  it 
has  reached  it  through  a  stormy  road. 

The  third  great  struggle  of  the  Puritans  now 
culminates.  The  cause  was  adherence  to  Principle. 
The  champions  are  come  of  the  great  English  re- 
volution. There  is  no  great  question  which  the 
issue  will  not  decide,  for  it  tries  over  again,  and 
as  in  a  court  of  last  appeal,  all  the  great  spiritual 
controversies  which  before  have  shaken  the  world. 

The  rights  of  representative  Government  was  the 
issue  against  the  Stuart.  The  rights  of  Nationality 
was  the  issue  against  George  the  III.  The  present 
contest  includes  these,  but  it  is  deeper  down.  It  is 
for  conservatism  as  well  as  for  progress.  Not  only 
will  it  settle  the  right  of  the  universal  people  to  re- 
presentation, and  of  the  Americans  to  nationality, 
and  also  their  power  to  have  them  and  to  hold 
them,  but  it  wUl  teach  the  enemies  of  mankind, 
that  the  People  know  what  is  freedom  and  what 
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license,  and  the  bounds  between  tbem.  That  they 
will  not  allow  license  to  slave  drivers,  because  it  is 
called  "freedom;"  an  unnatural  separate  exist- 
ence to  rebels,  because  it  is  called  "  nationality ;" 
or  anarchy  to  "  sovereign  states,"  because  it  is 
claimed  by  "  Democrats."  Freedom  and  Law  are 
at  last  balanced,  and  Despotism  and  Anarchy  are 
proved  to  be  one. 

A  nation  is  the  mightiest  Integer  in  this  world's 
combinations.  It  is  not  easily  made.  It  does  not 
easily  die. 

Of  all  the  mighty  nations  in  the  world  the  Ame- 
rican nation  is  the  most  progressive.  It  grapples 
with  its  roots  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions and  nationality.  It  will  reach  from  the  Gates 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  Pole  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

It  increases  its  Population  by  half  in  ten  years. 
It  increases  its  wealth  at  a  rate  unknown  before. 
It  is  the  country  of  equal  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. It  has  now  overcome  the  deadly  tempta- 
tion of  partnership  in  Southern  shame. 

The  root  of  the  American  nation,  is  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  as  concern- 
ing the  spirit,  it  is  of  the  Puritans. 

Other  breeds  are  there,  and  other  spirits,  but  the 
blood  and  the  speech  of  the  English  stock,  rule, 
and  it  is  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans, 
that  the  great  nation  must  conquer. 

The  root  and  Principle  of  Slavedom,  is  aristo- 
cracy in  its  worst  sense.  The  assertion  of  the  special 
and  exceptional  rights  of  the  few,  and  the  denial  of 
equal  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  rights  to  the 
many. 
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It  is  the  exact  contrary  of  American  Democracy 
and  race,  of  tlie  Puritan  blood  and  politics, — of  the 
love  of  tlie  People,  and  the  fear  of  God. 

America  is  England  plus  a  larger  sphere,  a  clearer 
stage,  and  democratic  institutions.  Americans 
enjoy  the  rights  Englishmen  have  fought  for,  but 
which  are  there  set  forth  in  express  declaration,  and 
cleared  of  all  doubt.  The  strength  of  the  branch 
proves  the  vigour  of  the  tree. 

American  questions  are  English,  almost  as  much 
as  they  are  American.  The  English  are  for  Ame- 
rica, and  the  opposition  to  the  People  of  both 
countries  by  theanti-Enghsh  faction  that  was  beaten 
once  for  all  by  Cromwell  and  the  Ironsides,  proves 
it.  The  Continent  may  be  called  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican, or  ANGLO-SAXON  CONTINENT.  The 
race,  the  Anglo-American  or  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
American  History  is  but  the  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish History  upon  a  vaster  area,  and  a  clearer  stage. 
The  Great  Federation  is  a  vindication  of  that  union 
of  freedom  with  self-Government,  which  marks  the 
Manhood  of  nations,  and  which  marks  as  yet  few  but 
the  English.  Democracy  is  the  principle  towards 
which  all  free  nations  must  tend  till  it  is  attained, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  towards  universality  of 
rights  and  enlightenment,  which  are  Progress,  which 
tend  to  Unity,  and  which  constitue  the  only  alter- 
native of  revolution. 

But  although  everything  in  Morality,  Policy,  and 
Commerce,  pointed  to  an  alliance  with  the  North, 
we  have  left  the  chances  to  others,  and  through  the 
sympathies  of  our  rulers  against  the  Integrity  of 
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the  Northern  Continent,  have  o£Fered  a  dangerous 
opportunity  to  Napoleon. 

Napoleon,  as  is  the  trick  of  his  race,  seizes  now, 
a  hundred  years  before  the  age,  the  "  Gates  of  the 
Pacific,"  at  Panama,  even  as  his  predecessor  seized 
the  Key  of  the  East  at  Suez. 

It  is  a  mechanical  success,  and  is  not  intended 
either  to  menace  or  insult  any  great  national  forces 
or  principles  in  America. 

If  the  people  of  one  nation  vrere  ever  to  be 
safely  led  against  the  people  of  another  living 
nation,  three  thousand  miles  from  the  base  of 
operations,  this  is  not  the  "  epoch,"  nor  are  the 
French  the  nation  that  could  be  led  with  impu- 
nity against  a  brother  nation,  fighting  for  freedom, 
for  Democracy,  and  for  good  Government. 

"  The  Gates  of  the  Pacific"  might  seem  a  glorious 
prize  to  a  mere  Soldier,  but  Napoleon  knows  that 
there  are  prizes  still  more  inciting  and  glorious  to 
Americans,— the  prizes  of  American  Nationality, 
Unity,  Independence,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
servants  of  these,  could  put  into  the  field  the 
"  stronger  battalions." 

Panama  will  doubtless  be  the  great  thoroughfare 
for  the  commerce  of  the  future.  Napoleon  may 
hold  it  for  civilization,  or  exchange,  or  neutralisa- 
tion,— ^he  can  scarcely  attempt  to  hold  it  for  con- 
quest. 

But  Panama  is  a  mechanical,  a  tactical  affair 
only.  Napoleon  means  not  to  menace  or  rouse  the 
invincible  energies  and  immortal  hate  of  the 
American  nation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deep  permanent  things  of  the  Western  world. 
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It  only  constitutes  a  makeweight  in  European 
(Austrian)  compromises,  or  tlie  most  splendid  prize 
in  the  world  wherewith  to  negociate  with  that 
power  in  America  that  shall  ultimately  conquer. 

Panama  is  indeed  a  marvellous  instance  of  how 
a  profound  intellect  discovers  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  instruments  of  his  will,  and  threads  that  can 
be  woven  iato  the  warp  and  woof  of  policy. 

Panama  is  held  for  the  Americaias  whenever  they 
can  redeem  the  pledge,  but  it  may  be  held  against 
the  English. 

It  is  the  furthest  parallel  of  approach  against  her 
commerce  and  authority  in  the  West,  just  as  Suez 
in  the  East. 

These  are  "far  off,"  it  is  true,  but  they  are  lines 
of  circumvallation,  through  which  England  wHl 
have  topass^  for  the  nearest  and  best  approaches  to 
her  mighty  "  Independencies,"  and  to  her  mightier 
trade. 

The  most  obvious  view  is  that  the  Isthmus  is  a 
makeweight  in  Austrian  compromises.  This  is  not 
unimportant.  But  it  does  not  vitally  concern 
England,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  whoever 
may  hold  the  South,  whether  Confederates  or 
Federals,  they  will  not  be  Mends  of  England.  Till 
Canada  is  annexed,  there  will  be  jealousies  about 
that  territory.  If  the  "  South"  dies  out,  it  will  be 
what  it  always  has  been, — ^part  of  America.  Shoidd 
it  succeed,  our  Government  will  have  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world,  and  also  of  its  friends  and  allies. 

The  policy  of  England  has  again  been  Isolation 
and  barrenness. 
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Thus  to  the  Govermnent  of  the  fature,  the  safety 
of  the  Union,  the  freedom  of  the  Slave,  the  right 
administration  of  India,  the  safe  settlement  of  the 
Cotton  question,  the  future  of  Canada  and  our  rela- 
tions arising  therefrom  with  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  added  other  questions  of  our  position 
and  policy  in  relation  to  the  key  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  thoroughfares. 

The  great  seat^ — startling  as  the  assertion  may 
seem,  —  of  Anglo- Saxcon  power ^  is  ALREADY 
TRANSFEEEED  to  the  American  Continent^  and 
we  see  no  cause  for  alarm,  no  omen  of  misfortune 
to  England  or  the  English,  when  we  look  in  vain 
even  to  the  Canadian  lakes  or  rivers,  for  an  ulti- 
mate barrier  against  the  unifying  power  of  natural 
and  social  influences  and  propagandism,  which  may 
cause  the  great  American  Anglo-Saxon  races  to 
flow  into  one  Confederation.  Family  and  personal 
virtues,  have  given  them  power  to  multiply,  and 
spread,  and  subdue  nature.  Peaceful  pursuits  have 
taught  them  to  manipulate  its  products.  Their 
strength  and  stamina  have  enabled  them  to  resist, 
alike,  oppression  and  assimilation.  Why  should 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  go  to  pieces  or  remain  in 
fragments,  as  all  other  races  are  conung  together  ? 
The  pride  of  our  common  race,  origin,  and  history, 
and  the  ftiture  world-wide  interests  of  freedom, 
and  popular  institutions,  may  be  better  vindicated, 
and  more  deeply  involved,  than  we  now  suspect,  in 
the  widest  theory  of  American  Unity.  The  Cana- 
dian lake   chain  is  no  barrier,  but  the  contrary. 
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Coimnerce,  intemaarriage,  neighbourliood,  associ- 
ation, language,  race,  religion,  and  boundary,  all 
tend,  soon  or  late,  to  draw  together  tlie  great 
English  Continent^  in  everlasting  bonds  of  interest, 
sympatby,  and  love.  In  tbis  process,  it  is  not 
Englisb  territory  tbat  would  be  absorbed,  it  is  the 
great  English  race  that  would  unite.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten,  that  that  race,  having  conquered  and 
utilised  America,  would  by  natural  tendency,  join 
with  the  nation  of  their  Father's  home,  in  the  reci- 
procations of  peace,  or,  if  needs  be,  in  the  sterner 
alliances  of  war. 

Time  will  settle  these  things.  The  only  impolicy, 
as  regards  America,  is  that  which  would  give  to 
time,  vengeful  and  rankling  memories  to  assuage, 
instead  of  mutual  connecting  links,-  and  interests,  to 
multiply  and  confirm. 

War  with  America  would  be  truly  a  civil  war, 
and  a  "  Statesmanship"  that  rejected  the  natural 
staple  of  India,  and  considers  it  "  natural"  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Slaveholding  South  to  get 
that  self  same  staple  at  a  higher  price,  is  a  policy 
which  it  will  now  be  impossible  to  impose  on  the 
English  nation. 

Slavery  must  go,  for  it  is  not  self-supporting,  and 
the  free  nation  on  whom  it  leant,  has  cast  it  out,  and 
off.  Other  questions  must  come^  and  when  they  come, 
where  will  be  the  balance  of  righteous  power,  and 
will  England  be  prepared,  and  will  the  empires  she 
has  given  the  world,  be  willing,  ready,  and  whole, 
when  something  will  be  in  question  ? 

Every  agency  will  then  be  wanted  and  worked 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.     The  English  Govern- 
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memt  may  want  America  4h&n.  The  world  will 
want  America  then.  And  now,  every  individual 
man  and  woman  in  England,  should  realize  that 
he  and  she  both  feel  and  want  America's  influence 
now,  and  should  see  to  it  that  Grovernmental  action 
shall  not  have  made  communion  of  action  impos- 
sible, between  Englishmen  here,  and  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans there. 

A  home  in  America  has  proved  the  most  valu- 
able thing  on  earth  to  fugitives  of  all  nations. 

The  influence  of  American  freedom,  is  the  most 
valuable  influence  on  earth  to  the  oppressed  or 
depressed  of  all  nations,  who  remain  where  they 
are. 

Next  to  the  Christian  Religion,  of  which  Ame- 
rica is  the  most  influential  advocate,  the  American 
Government  and  constitution  is  the  most  precious 
possession  which  the  world  holds,  or  which  the 
future  can  inherit. 


An  enthusiasm  that  acts  in  the  present,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  whole  far-reaching  character 
of  the  crisis, — qualities  elsewhere  oftener  found 
separate  than  together,  are  part  of  the  political 
character  of  the  American  people,  and  we  must 
try  to  appreciate  them.  It  is  our  first  duty  as 
onlookers  to  estimate  the  true  character  and  just 
perspective  of  these  great  events. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation,  even  were  it  a  small  one, 
and  of  a  race,  were  it  ignoble,  eighty  years  are 
almost  as  one  day,  and  three  years  a  hardly  appre- 
ciable point  of  time.     In  crises  so  stupendous  as 
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this,  man  reaches  a  stage  when  passion,  and  ven- 
geance, and  immortal  love,  and  fixed  eternal  hate, 
lift  human  nature  to  heights,  and  sink  it  to  depths, 
miintelligible  to  the  ordmary  "practical  man." 
Accordingly,  the  friends  of  the  South  in  England, 
have  already  proved  themselves  the  only  unprac- 
tical men.  They  exult  over  the  Southern  "nation- 
ality," which  is  but  a  faction,  and  ignore  the 
American  nationality,  the  intensest  yet  created. 
They  are  in  fact  the  only  utterly  hopeless  partisans. 
They  talk  about  "the  needful,"  and  "  Bankruptcy," 
and  "Wall  Street,"  and  "the  price  of  Bullion,"— 
doubt  whether  negroes  will  fight  for  freedom,  or 
whether,  because  a  certain  State  is  a  manufactur- 
ing State,  it  will  not  join  secesh, — ^for  the  sake 
of  monopoly  "in  woollens,"  for  example.  They 
forget  that  when  battle  ,is  once  begun  the  noblest 
and  truest  faith  will  always  last  and  fight  the 
longest,  and  "  gain  definitively  the  last  victory." 

America,  just  now,  has  got  the  measles.  She  has 
been  passing  through  the  diseases  of  childhood, — and 
as  she  throws  the  disease  outward,  the  process  will 
ultimately  strengthen  and  purify  her  infant  consti- 
tution. But,  lo !  all  the  state  quacks  of  Europe 
are  talking  of  her  unnatural  growth  and  propor- 
tions, prophesying  of  decay  and  amputation  of 
members,  or  taking  up  their  parable  concerning 
atrophy  and  exhaustion, — ^while  all  the  while  the 
patient  is  only  conscious  of  a  healthy  and  de- 
sirable outcome  of  impurities,  worked  out  at  last 
by  an  athletic-  constitution  to  the  surface,  and  soon 
to  be  worked  off  it. 

Tliis  is  about  as  it  should  be.     There  is  no  want 
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of  farsightedness.  The  Diplomatists,  who,  in  any- 
European  war,  would  seek  to  commit  this  country 
on  the  side  of  Legitimacy,  against  the  peace  and 
the  interests  of  the  People,  tremble  at  the  success  of 
the  American  experiment,  and  would  recommend 
to  America  the  right  divine,  not  of  rulers  but  of 
rebels,  and  the  Sovereignty,  not  of  Legitimate 
authority,  but  of  revolting  states.  Li  America  the 
rebels  are  the  Oligarchy,  and  an  Oligarchy,  though 
a  rebellion,  is  always  right ! 

But  the  crisis  of  the  Northern  life  is  already  past, 
and  the  suicide  of  the  South  goes  on  swimmingly. 
No  nation,  true  to  principle,  ever  yet  foundered  in 
stress  of  battle,  or  in  any  lesser  trial.  The  South 
imagined  that  the  North  would  not  dare  to  eman- 
cipate, or  that  it  was  not  pure  enough  to  desire 
emancipation.  It  rested  also  on  the  broken  reed  of 
European  convulsions,  recognitions,  and  interven- 
tions. 

The  course  of  this  struggle  has  pointed  a  moral 
at  which  the  whole  world  has  turned  pale.  For 
eighty  years,  England  and  America  have  attempted, 
in  the  face  of  that  world  of  which  they  have  been 
the  greater  part,  to  compromise  a  felony,— and  they 
have  failed.  The  natural  laws  that  govern  the 
universe  have  indicted  these  two  countries,  and 
prosecuted  them  to  conviction.  Civil  war  and  in- 
dustrial bankruptcy  are  the  penalties. 

Compromises  in  Northern  politics,  and  in  Eng- 
lish cotton  trade,  have  well  nigh  got  the  world 
between  them  into  a  dead  lock.  Morality  now  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be  also  Statesmanship  and 
Finance,  and  the   question   now  is,  not  whether 
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the  world  will  attend  to  tlie  Slave  question,  but 
whether  it  will  settle  it  so  that  it  shall  not  arise 
again  to  eonfoTpid  us,-T-settle,  it  in  acQordance  with 
the  principles  pjf  coojiamerce,,  phil,a,nthropy,,  states- 
manship, and  religion.  The  qiie&tioji  has  gone  the- 
Qld  established  roiind  and  come  back  to  the  old. 
foregone  Qonelusion.  Principle  came  at  the  first, 
as  a  choic©,  next  as  au;  alternative  with  defeat,  and 
lastly  as,  an  avenger  and  a  doom.  The  two  stages. 
of  hypocrisy  and  compromise,  and  then  of  consti- 
tutional warfare,  have  passed  away,  and  the  stage 
of  open  war  has  come.  Freedom  and  Slavery, 
slavery  and  trade, — ^two  essentially  antagonistic 
principles,  have  been  pretending,-^ the  greatest 
organised  hypocrisy  the  w;orld  ever  saw, — to  live 
together  in  unity,  and  now  the  farce  is  over  and 
the  piece  damned.  The  Slaveholding  states  have 
been  the  great  moral  teachers.  The  North  has 
learnt  that  in  all  compromises  the  right  is  in  danger 
of  losing, — has  already  lost  its  best  vantage  ground. 
The  North  has  chosen  principle  instead  of  defeat, 
and  learnt  how  to  do,  as  well  as  for  what  to  die. 
The  Emancipation  Act  propitiates  the  principle;  of 
justice,  aind  settles  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war. 
A  policy  of  Despair  has  urged  on  the  Slave  power 
for  forty  years,  and  it  has  yet  to  conduct  it.  to  its 
end. 

But  has  England,  — the  England  of  Lancashire, 
of  Canada,  and  of  India,  no  remorse  to  bear,  no 
folly  to  recant,  no  lesson  to  learn,  no  policy,  indus- 
trial or  Imperial, to  undo  and  to  reconstruct?  We 
have  had  India  now  long  enough,  if  we  had  had  also 
a  MAN,  unhanded  by  manikins  at  home,  and  LUli- 
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putians  at  Calcutta,  to  settle  the  democratic  rights 
there  as  to  land  tenure,  and  reconcile  them  with 
the  feudal  rights.  To  adjust  law  practice  to  the 
traditions  of  the  people,  and  to  natural  equity, 
and  to  bear  ourselves  as  a  Christian  nation, 
in  a  manner  neither  inconsistent,  aggressive,  nor 
weak. 

But  the  old  moribund  triaditions,-^— partnerships 
old  and  new  with  "Chivalry"  against  mankind, 
are  yet  we  fear  of  more  living  weight  in  the 
English  cabinet,  than  all  the  majestical  fiiture  of 
Imperial  interests,  or  of  Anglo-American  and 
Anglo-Saxon  destinieSj  and  Indian  rights.  As  Earl 
Eussell  said, — ^"  They  have  no  time  to  examine 
great  questions !"  Still  Statesmen  called  "  English" 
exist  as  little  better  than  watch  dogs  of  the  Rhine, 
and  as  guardians  of  the  interests  of  those  38  infi- 
nitesitnal  blasphemies  called  German  States.  In 
foreign  affairs  they  care  more  for  an  acre  on  the 
Rhine,  than  an  Empire  in  the  East,  and  all  their 
philosophy,  and  all  their  function,  has  been  till 
lately,  how  to  govern  the  world  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  territorial  unity  of  France,  and  how  to  uphold 
the  mechanical  structure  called  the  Austrian  Empire, 
at  the  price  of  Italian  unity,  and  Hungarian  free- 
dom. It  seetQs  true  that  till  these  ruen,— the  last 
of  them,  are  clean  gone  for  ever,  the  industrial 
necessities  and  opportunities  of  this  country,  and  the 
opportunities  of  India,  will  not  be  made  a  primary 
object  of  Statesmanship. 

When  the  last  of  the  "  Austrians"  is  gone,  the 
Ettglish  Empire  may  have  a  chance,  but  till  then, 
linperial  Statesmanship,  must,  we  fear,  be  left  to 
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individual  Statesmen,  inadequately  sustained  by- 
public  opinion. 

Until  Englishmen  will  resolutely  attend  to  their 
own  essential  needs  and  greatest  interests,  and  to 
the  rights  of  our  great  dependencies,  the  oppoD- 
tunities  of  empii'e  will  be  lost,  the  claims  of  subject 
races  to  justice  and  intelligent  Government  will 
be  mocked,  the  resources  of  the  world  will  be 
undeveloped,  revolution  will  menace  order  in  the 
East,  and  collapse  threaten  industry  at  home,  and 
above  all,  the  great  lesson  now  taught  us  by  Ame- 
rica will  be  unrecognised  and  unlearnt. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  coincidence,  not  strange  but 
most  emphatic,  that  politicians  amongst  us,  called, 
with  no  complimentary  intent,  "  American,"  should 
be  those  same  men  who  have  time  to  examine  great 
questions,  who  have  accordingly  comprehended  the 
great  dangers  and  opportunities  of  India  to  England, 
and  tried  before  the  danger  came,  without  ceasing, 
as  without  success,  to  awake  the  nation  to  a  sense 
of  them. 

Adjustment  of  representation  to  population,  has 
done  much  to  save  America.  It  has  made  power 
commensurate  with  right.  Could  English  policy 
be  much  meaner,  narrower,  or  worse,  with  some 
such  conservative-democratic  element.  Is  it  a 
fact,  that  England  has  lost  the  art  of  Empire,  or 
that  Englishmen  yet  remain  unrepresented  ?  The 
West  salutes  the  fature  with  a  policy  of  recon- 
struction and  hope.  Is  it  that  our  constitution  is 
unbalanced, — that  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  West 
and  East,  we  seemed  so  long  incapable  of  moving, 
and  of  forcing  obstructives  to  move  themselves  out 
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of  the  nation's  pathway,  and  to  occupy  one  of  the 
most  splendid  positions  in  the  world,  for  something 
less  fatal  than  the  repudiation  of  all  foresight  in 
Government,  and  all  prevision  in  Trade. 

§ 

Nothing  but  English  Statesmanship  could  have 
transferred  the  Cotton  trade  from  India  to  the 
South,  and  it  is  owing  to  that  that  Murder  and 
Cotton  have  grown  together  to  the  harvest  there 
for  80  years.  Enterprise  and  Freedom  created  the 
South,  and  partnership  with  free  states  and  free 
men  has  sustained  it,  and  in  60  years  multiplied 
its  staple,  from  5000  bales  to  5,000,000.  The 
Northerner,  Whitney,  invented  for  the  South  the 
Steam  Gin.  Free  men  invented,  and  free  labour 
made  for  it,  railways  and  steamboats.  The  North 
found,  for  the  South,  capital,  of  which  the  South 
repudiates  the  interest.  England  foimd  for  the 
South  a  sum  of  £25,000,000  invested  in  Ame- 
rican railways,  and  for  some  years  kindly  made 
an  annual  present  to  the  South  of  a  cool 
£10,000,000  in  the  way  of  unnatural  and  extra  price 
for  Cotton.*  Finally,  for  the  South,  African  Slaves 
have  worked,  and  the  South,  hitherto,  empowered 
by  political  partnership  with  the  North,  has  kept 
the  Slave  a  Slave,  and  has  had  leisure  to  plot  poli- 
tically against  the  well  being  of  its  neighbours 
and  dependents. 

In  1806  the  West  Indies  contributed  about  30 
per   cent  of  the   Cotton   that  came  to  Liverpool. 

*  It  was  calculated  in.  1856,  that  an  advance  of  one  farthing 
per  lb.  on  the  consumption  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling. 
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They  now  send  ^  per  cent.  The  West  Indies  were 
governed  by  English  proconsuls,  but  were  not  in 
social  or  political  partnership  with  a  free  nation. 
The  destruction  of  that  country  enured  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  South. 

In  1806  India  sent  us  7,787  bales.  In  1818, 
247,659  bales,  or  l-6th  more  than  the  South. 
In  1856  it  sends  us  463,000  bales,  while  the 
South  sent  us  71  per  cent  out  of  our  whole 
consumption.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this  ? 
From  1834  to  1848,  the  East  India  Company,* 
having  received  £300,000,000,  for  the  development 
of  Indian  resources,  spent  on  its  roads,  irrigation, 
&c.  £1,400,000,  little  more  thon  Id.  in  the  pound. 
Englishmen,  neglecting  the  warning  of  the  States- 
man, Bright,  who,  in  1848,  moved  for  a  Committee 
upon  the  growth  of  Cotton  in  India,  allowed  their 
Government,  to  allow  the  East  India  Company,  to 
allow  their  Directors,  to  strangle  India,  by  with- 
holding transit  facilities,  land  rights,  &c.  and  so, 
forcing  back  and  down  the  struggling  and  rising 
commerce  ia  our  National  Staple,  thus  has  the 
South  prospered. 

But  in  1860  two  causes  arose  to  destroy  the 
South,  which  through  the  follies  and  crimes  of  the 
world  had  swollen  to  unnatural  proportions  and 
suicidal  insolence. 

Politically  the  South  wanted  more  Slave  States, 

mechanically  made,   to   counterbalance  the  votes 

and  power  of  Free  States,  naturally  arising.     Eco- 

■  nomically  the  South  wanted  more  Slave  States  to 

feed   the  land   waste   of    her  barbarous    system. 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Mangles,  Chairman  of  the  Directors. 
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The  South  by  violence,  conspiracy,  and  perjury, 
would  have  cut  up  the  free  territory  for  these  base 
needs  and  uses,  but  the  North  stood  at  bay. 

Hence  Secession,  civil  war,  and  destruction  of 
Cotton,  and  ultimately,  of  the  political  structure  of 
the  South.  In  1844-5  cotton  was  about  4d  In 
1846-7  it  rose  to  Id.  and  9c?.  In  1858,  the  mono- 
poly which  England  had  conferred  upon  the  South, 
told  fearfully  against  herself.  India  was  wanted. 
Cotton  rose  Zd.  a  pound,  and  about  £7,000,000 
sterling  went  out  of  the  pockets  of  John  Bull  and 
into  the  pockets  of  the  "Chivalry."  England  that 
ransomed  her  own  slaves  at  £20,000,000,  pays 
with  one  hand  £1,000,000  a  year  to  stop  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  with  the  other  pays  the  South 
seven  to  ten  millions  a  year,  to  raise  the  value 
of  Slaves,  and  plantations,  and  Slave  produce,^ — ^thus 
practically  enabling  it  and  forcing  it,  to  secure 
fresh  slaves  from  Africa,  and  paying  in  increased 
price  of  Cotton,  the  insurance  dues  on  every  Slaver 
that  sails. 

Liverpool,  built,  like  the  South,  with  blood, 
began,  like  it,  to  totter.  Cotton  is  up.  India  and 
England  down.  The  murder  is  out.  Its  partner- 
ship with  Cotton,  and  Engla,nd,  and  Slavery,  and 
America,  at  an  end.  Morality  has  strangely  turned 
out  to  be  economics,  and  might,  had  any  body 
tried  her,  have  turned  out  to  be  Statesmanship. 
And  now  after  a  circumbendibus  of  eighty  years, 
and  by  way  of  India,  Lancashire,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  America,  the  rogues  have  turned  out  to 
be  fools,  and  the  prospect  of  outwitting  nature  and 
God,  only  a  gigantic  hoax;,  in  which  each  member 
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of  the  partnership  suffers  exactly  in  proportion  as 
lie  has  sinned ! 

The  People  of  America  will  see  to  it  that  the 
Slave  power  does  not  repeat  its  treason.  Will  the 
People  of  England  see  to  it  that  their  Statesmen 
do  not  repeat  theirs  ? 


The  History  of  England,  from  Cromwell  to  that 
curious  measure,  the  Reform  Bill,  is  the  history  of 
the  great  Tory  reaction,  counteracting  extensively 
all  that  has  been  good  and  progressive  in  England, 
and  using  its  power  against  all  that  is  good  and 
progressive  abroad.  It  is  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest and  degradation  of  the  English  People  by  a 
clique  and  a  faction.  The  history  of  England 
during  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  also  since  1832, 
is  the  history  of  the  successful  struggles  of  Demo- 
cracy and  Puritanism,  against  the  influences  of 
the  reaction. 

It  was  the  great  conservative  reaction  that 
brought  back  the  sanguinary  and  lecherous  Stuart 
to  succeed  Cromwell,  the  "first  of  EngKshmen," 
and  that  made  the  next  hundred  years  a  blank  in 
English  achievements. 

Greorge  III.  and  the  reaction  followed  even  to 
America,  the  political  progress  of  the  great  English 
revolution,  and  would  have  strangled  the  Hercules 
in  the  cradle. 

The  reaction,  and  George  III.,  assailed  the  re- 
public of  France,  declared  their  determination  to 
uphold  Austria  and  the  French  king,  drove  the 
democracy  of  Paris  mad,  and  created  the  spirit  that 
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welded  tlie  French  nation  into  one, — tliat  created 
Napoleon,  and  made  Ms  career  possible. 

But  now  the  influence  of  faction  is  less, — that  of 
the  People,  more. 

The  influence  of  great  towns  is  augmenting,  that 
of  great  lords  is  decreasing. 

The  influence  of  the  many  is  more ;  that  of  the 
few,  less.    Oligarchy  declines.  Democracy  advances. 

Fraud,  where  it  can,  succeeds  now  to  force. 
Still  Secret  Diplomacy  does  sometimes  by.  stealth, 
evil,  that  would  otherwise  be  not  only  infamous, 
but  impossible,  and  hastens,  where  it  can^  to  delude, 
or  forestall  opinion. 

The  Reaction  is  so  far  reached  upon,  that  fraud, 
compromise,  and  postponement,  are  now  its  chief 
weapons. 

Though  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  dishonest  mea- 
sure, giving  to  feudality  in  the  counties,  what  it 
took  from  corruption  in  the  towns,  yet  the  popular 
reaction  it  stirred,  has  been  a  power  ever  since,  and 
if  a  righteous  struggle  can  but  last,  the  Democracy 
and  Puritanism  of  England  are  always  aroused  to 
the  help  of  the  right,  and  sometimes  checkmate, 
sometimes  overpower  the  foe. 

The  Oligarchy  of  England  "recognised"  as  Bel- 
ligerents the  Oligarchy  of  the  South,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  their  rebellion  against  Democracy  and 
freedom  began. 

The  Democracy  of  England  would  have  "  recog- 
nised" the  pirate  ships  by  destroying  them. 

But  Public  opinion, — English  Democracy  and 
Puritanism, — ^bestirred  itself.  They  could  not  how- 
ever undo  the   quasi  "recognition,"  and  "Belli- 
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gerents"  can  claim  the  right  to  btiy  Contraband 
of  war.  And  the  Government  that  prosecuted 
Kossuth,  and  that  prosecutes  recruiters  for  a  nation 
centuries  old,  so  far  irrevocably  secures  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  against  the  will  of  the  English  people, 
the  immunities  and  advantage  of  English  markets, 
for  the  friends  of  Oligarchy  and  Slavery,  to  use 
against  Democracy  and  Freedom. 

Thus  they  tempted  the  South  to  goad  on  the 
North  to  war  against  us.  Thus  they  tempted  the 
South  to  stop  and  challenge  on  the  high  seas  all 
the  English  marine,  lest  it  carry  "contraband"  to 
its  enemy,  our  friend,  and  blood  relation. 

The  question  clearly  remained  for  us  to  answer, 
— "  Who  governs  England," — "  where  is  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  People?"  asserted  by  Cromwell,  and 
transplanted  by  us  to  America,  OKgarchs  fain 
would  have  forced  us  to  destroy  it  there,  as  well  as 
as  in  France,  and  hastened  to  yield  advantage  to 
its  deadly  foes. 

The  friends  of  progress,  of  improvements  in  the 
practice,  and  of  initiative  in  the  science  of  Govern- 
ing, are  of  two  classes.  The  People  with  reason 
undebauched  and  instincts  uncorrupted;  and  the 
higher  classes  (in  every  true  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion), whose  completed  culture,  ample  leisure,  and 
disciplined  reason,  enables  them  to  comprehend 
human  questions  in  their  historical  Integrity,  and 
to  apply  the  world-logic  of  events  to  politics.  The 
"  great  middle  class"  of  England^  too  much  affected 
by  the  mortal  poison  of  materialism,  too  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  trade  and  professions,  apes 
mechanically  a  conservatism  which  many  of  their 
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betters  have  abandoned,  is  "  educated "  out  of 
sympatliy  but  not  up  to  faitb,  is  refined  enough,  to 
sneer,  but  not  strong  enough,  in  head,  or  heart,  in 
fortitude,  in  enthusiasm,  in  leisure,  in  generalisa- 
tion, or  in  ideas,  to  heli&oe. 

Well  then,  if  the  centre  of  England  is  so  far 
demoralised  and  weak,  the  flanks  must  wheel 
round,  and  cover  it,  and  hide  it,  in  the  day  when 
Evjglish  opinion  has.  to  be  expressed  before  the 
world. 

The  People  scent  their  own  battle,  and  will  see 
to  it,  that  their  country,  ih&ir  strength,,  their  repute, 
their  fixture,  is  not  prostituted  by  figurants  of  State- 
craft, &-a.difillesdejxm  of  policy,  for  Southern  uses, — 
by  the  same  criminal  and  iaane  crew  who  assisted 
at  the  destruction  of  Hungary,  and  the  "  neutralisa- 
tion" (?)  of  the  Black  Sea, — who  put,  and  so  long 
kept,  Austria  in  Italy,  and  have  at  various  times 
prevented  the  resurrection  of  Poland. 

The  shrieks  of  Poland  resound  for  the  fifth  time 
throughout  Europe..  Why  does  England  crouch 
still,  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  in  company  with 
Austria  the  jackal  of  Eussia,  and  Prussia,  "  hien 
bSte  et  bienfaussef" 

Because  the  dead  old  George,  and.  the  dead  old 
Tories  of  the  Holy  Alliance  rule,  us  still.  Because 
we  inherit  the  results  of  their  deeds.  Because  we 
have  left  Europe  practicaEy  unbalanced,  between 
Russia  and  France.  Because  we  fear  the  strength 
of  France  if  we  aided  her  to  intervene,  and  the 
weakness  of  Russia  if  Poland  were  rercstablished ! 

The  public  law  of  Europe  means  license  for 
barbarism  and  physical  strength,  and  the  purest. 
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if  not  the  wisest  politicians,  advocnte  neutrality 
between  right  and  wrong,  because,  without  neu- 
trality, there  would  be  complicity.  Europe  still 
suflfers  many  of  the  wrongs  and  the  nilstalces 
saddled  upon  it  by  the  great  wars  against  progress 
and  democracy,  and  is  incapable  of  demanding  of 
Russia,  the  fulfilment  even  of  her  distinct  under- 
taldngs  and  guarantees  entered  into  for  valuable 
consideration,  and  of  the  plainest  requirements  of 
common  sense,  and  international  adjustment. 

Europe  cannot  or  dare  not  pronounce  the  name 
of  Poland,  and  looks  on  while  Prussia  assists  Russia 
in  murdering  her.  The  reason  why,  is  that  eighty 
years  ago  England  went  to  war  for  legitimacy, 
Austria,  and  retrogression,  against  France,  and 
Democracy,  and  is  still  bound  by  a  thousand  ties 
in  that  direction.  Intervention  brought  us  within 
a  cycle  of  results  of  which  some  are  not  yet  deve- 
loped, and  others  not  yet  passed  away.  "  Non- 
intervention"  is  the  philosophy  and  the  policy  with 
which  we  salute  the  victims  of  that  intervention, 
and  the  phrase,  "  the  right,  not  the  duty  to  inter- 
vene," expresses  the  Christianity  and  wisdom,  that 
caps  the  anticlimax  of  imbecility  and  dishonour. 

Democracy  in  England  did  not  at  first  become 
articulate  on  secession.  It  has  spoken  partly 
through  Trades'  Union,  and  partly  at  the  instance 
of  various  societies  friendly  to  the  slave  of  colour ; 
but  as  a  political  question  affecting  every  living 
soul  upon  the  earth,  both  in  principle,  and  in  most 
intimate  results, — especially  the  rights  of  the  all 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  few,-^the  People  of 
England  have  scarcely  delivered  themselves  ade- 
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quately  in  support  of  their  natural  allies  in  Ame- 
rica. 

But  tlie  English  Lion  only  slumbers.  His  last 
repast  was  of  a  class  abuse  of  strictly  economic 
laws.  It  is  tliirty  years  since  be  made  a  mouthful 
of  a  great  political  wrong.  Let  then  his  keepers 
take  warning  from  the  social  law  expounded  by  De 
Tocqueville,  p.  67,  vol.  1.  and  already  quoted. 

"  When  a  nation  modifies  the  electoral  qualification,  it  may  easily 
"  he  foreseen  that  sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  be  entirely 
"  abolished.  There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  History  of 
"  Society.  Por  after  each  concession,  the  strength  of  the  Democracy 
"  increases,  and  its  demands  increase  with  its  strength." 

And  now  the  just  opinion  and  self  restraint  of 
the  Democracy  of  England  and  of  Lancashire, 
have  immensely  increased  the  strength^  and  fortified 
the  position,  of  that  Democracy  for  the  coming 
reaction. 


Every  Government  ought  to  be,  or  to  be  in  the 
way  of  becoming.  Democratic  in  its  principles, — 
because,  in  every  country,  good  Government  tends 
to  make  the  vast  majority  educated,  and  orderly, — 
conservative  and  free. 

The  only  lasting  conservatism, — the  only  con- 
servatism that  can  be  conserved,  is  the  conserva- 
tism of  a  true  Democracy. 

Every  Government,  therefore,  that  opposes  ob- 
stacles to  the  physical  wellbeing,  and  intellectual 
and  religious  culture,  or  the  adequate  representation, 
of  the  People,  is  a  Government  of  ignorance, 
atheism,  and  revolution. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  would  have  Democratic 
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Institutions  thoughtlessly  adopted,  but  the  essence 
of  Democracy  is  Government  by  the  public  opinion 
of  an  instructed  People,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all — of  Kings,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Press, 
to  work  together  for  the  advent  of  Democracy  to 
power.  Every  man  who  does  not  so  work,  does, 
not  so  much  postpone  Democracy,  as  precipitate 
and  aggravate  revolution. 

This  is  the  answer  to  those  who  may  ask  "  would 
you  apply  American  institutions  to  this  country?" 

Remove  every  corporate,  fiscal,  or  other  unna- 
tural obstacle,  from  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
religion,  and  then,  let  any  Institutions  come  that 
may.  For  an  instructed  minority  to  dictate  to  an 
instructed  majority,  is,- — ^not  monarchy,  oligarchy,, 
or  representation, — ^but  a  triumph  of  physical  force 
over  ideas. 

The  Georges  sent  this  coimtry  galloping  towards 
a  republic.  It  is  the  greatest  praise  of  Victoria, 
that  almost  every  element  of  irritation,  save  that 
of  an  unbalanced  constitution,  has  been  removed^ 
but  as  our  good  Queen  reigns  without  governing, 
the  usurpers  who  wield  her  functions,  to  deny  the 
People  their  rights,  have  an  abundant  interest  in 
withholding  the  suffrage  from  those  who,  at  once, 
tmderstand^  and  condemn  their  policy. 

If  in  any  country,  the  power  of  an  instructed 
and  orderly  majority,  does  not,  through  whatever 
fictions  or  forms,  rule  that  country,' — ^its  Govern- 
ment, either  past  or  present,  is  judged,  and  is  con- 
demned. 

But  what  are  the,  facts  about  "Institutions"  in 
England  ? 
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Does  the  Monarch  rule  ? 

Do  the  Lords  rule  ? 

Dp  the  Commons  either  rule  or  represent  the 
People  ? 

The  first  is  perhaps  too  much  a  formality,  the 
second  is  very  much  an  obstruction,  the  third  is 
six-sevenths  of  a  farce. — For  the  theory  is  that 
Lords  and  Commons  are  distinct  estates  and  powers, 
and  that  the  Commons  represent  the  people.  The 
fact  is  that  only  one  million  out  of  seven  have  the 
suffrage,  and  that  the  representatives  they  return, 
represent  the  Lords  more  than  the  People.  The 
Principle,  is  that  enunciated  by  Chatham  an  hundred 
years  ago,  in  both  houses  ; — "  Eepresentation  and 
"  taxation  must  go  together.  They  are  inseparable. 
"  The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the  most 
"  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 


"  man.' 


The  grand  desideratum  is  that  theories  and  pro- 
cedures should  be  ruled  by  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  British  Constitution, — That  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution  be  restored,  and  that  the  Com- 
mons should  represent  the  veritable  People  and 
their  interests. 

To  decide  what  is  in  England  the  ruling  power, 
would  require  an  investigation  into  the  various 
branches  of  administration,  of  internal,  external, 
and  colonial  questions,  the  discussion  of  which,  is 
not  the  object  of  this  Book.  Sometimes  it  is  public 
opinion  (i/stempered  by  Lord  Palmerston,  jockeyed 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  "stemmed"  by  Lord  Derby. 
In  some  cases  it  is  one  or  other  of  these  Gentlemen, 
driven  along  by  Public  opinion  like  thistle  dowii 
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before  the  whirlwind.  In  some,  public  opinion 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter  in  hand,  till  it  is  out 
of  hand.  In  some,  the  dead  old  George  III.,  and 
even  his  "  dogeship,"  George  IL,  rule  us  from  their 
graves,  by  force  of  old-world  connection  and  tra- 
ditions. In  some  the  true  People  do,  and  undo,  at 
will. 

One  special  element,  disturbing  the  balance  of 
social  and  political  forces  in  England,  has  received 
some  attention  of  late.  We  refer  to  our  peculiar 
land  laws.  The  genius  of  John  Bull,  as  yet  de- 
veloped, is  to  insist  on  liberty,  but  to  tolerate 
inequality, — ^nay,  rather  to  like  it  than  otherwise. 
The  operation  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
is  neither  original  Saxon,  nor  even  Norman,  has, 
in  concert  with  the  enormously  increased  price  of 
land,  created  an  oligarchy,  constantly  increasing  in 
wealth,  and  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  which,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Eeform  Bill  and  of  the  Kepeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  ruled  England  absolutely. 

Saxon  England  distributed  estates  amongst  all 
the  sons  without  primogeniture. 

Norman  law  gave  the  eldest  son  the  best  estate, 
the  primum  patris  feudum  only,  but  as  a  law  of 
conquest  and  precaution  it  parcelled  out  England 
amongst  its  conquerors,  and  limited  the  English 
estate  from  father  to  eldest  son. 

The  holders  of  these  fiefs,  were,  when  English 
population  was  about  two  millions,  as  one  in  forty. 
Now  they  are  only  as  one  to  two  thousand,  and,  sub- 
ject to  disposition  by  the  testator,  all  his  land  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  in  the  colonies,  goes  to  the 
eldest  son. 
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Thus  is  the  Norman  conquest  perpetuated  and 
intensified  over  Englislunen. 

Tliis  oligarchy  has  sometimes  stood  between  the 
Throne  and  the  People,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  For  the  last  eighty  years  it  has  joiaed  the 
Throne  against  the  People,  or  stood  between  them 
to  the  disadvantage  and  prejudice  of  both. 

It  would  soon  become  a  question,  whether  the 
growing  numbers  of  the  People,  without  the  growing 
rivalry  in  wealth-power  created  by  commerce, 
would  not,  ia  due  time,  make  primogeniture  a  kind 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

The  weakness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  in- 
equality, provided  it  be  tempered  with  liberty,  has 
been  most  dangerously  tampered  with  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  grasp  which  the  Conqueror  still  lays 
upon  the  land  of  the  English,  and  by  the  thousand- 
fold oligarchic  influences  built  upon  that  founda- 
tion. 

It  requires  but  a  short  resum^  of  Anglo-European 
events,  to  show  in  what  position  the  People  and 
the  Grovemment  really  stand  to  one  another  and 
the  world,  and  to  prove  that  power  should  not  be 
so  much  where  it  is,  and  should  be  more  where  it 
is  not.  To  prove  that  the  constitution  is  unbalanced^ 
because  the  principle  of  representation  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  liberties  is  not  enacted,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  the  People  do  not  really  elect,  repre- 
sentatives do  not  really  represent.  To  prove  that 
had  this  principle  of  the  Constitution  been  enacted, 
the  great  measures  which  have  weakened  the  na- 
tional strength,  tarnished  the  national  honour,  per- 
petuated the  ignorance,  and  impoverished  the  con- 

H  2 
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dition  of  the  People,  by  unjust  and  unnecessary 
wars,  and  by  wars  on  the  wrong  side,  would  have 
been  reversed. 

The  first  American  war,  agaiast  which  Chatham 
and  Burke  thundered,  was  not  a  People's  war. 

The  war  against  the  Republic  of  France  was  a 
war  by  an  oligarchy  and  an  autocrat,  for  Legiti- 
macy, against  the  People. 

The  Russian  war  of  intervention  against  Hungary 
would  have  led  the  English  People  into  war  for 
Hungary,  but  English  policy  was  for  djTiasties, 
and  not  for  Peoples. 

The  Crimean  war  was  popular,  for  the  People 
would  have  made  it  useful,  The  People  would 
have  pronounced  the  name  of  Poland,  and  would 
not  have  been  content  with  immaterial  Guarantees, 
— ^with  Black  Sea  "  neutralisation,"  and  Circassian 
blockades. 

The  Italian  war  found  us  neutral,  or  talking 
about  English  Interests  in  the  Adriatic,  because  our 
diplomacy,  which  had  put  Austria  into  Italy,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  drive  her  out  for  the  sake 
of  the  Italians. 

We  have  deserted  Poland  from  1772  until  now, 
from  jealousy  of  France  and  alliances  with  Russia, 
arising  from  the  necessities  of  our  position  as 
enemies  of  the  People,  and  allies  of  reaction. 

What,  we  ask,  on  all  these  great  questions,  would 
have  been  the  policy  of  the  People  ? 

Would  it  not  have  been  conservative  for  Europe, 
and  destructive  only  of  those  powers  and  influences 
which  cannot  co-exist  with  real  peace,  or  with  any 
definitive  settlements  ? 
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The  responsibility  for  these  things  must  rest 
either  with  The  People,  The  Men,  or,  The 
System, 

The  People  have  struggled  for  representation. 
The  honest  part  of  the  Eeform  Bill  would  have 
given  it  to  them,  the  dishonest  part  gave  it  back 
from  them.  True,  the  religious,  or  rather  "  evan- 
gelical" section  of  Englishmen,  may  have  neglected 
citizen  duties  in  the  haute  politique^  but  the  cause 
we  seek  is  not  here. 

Is  it  then  the  great  representative  Men  ?  They 
have  been  parties  to  all  these  Em'opean  transac- 
tions. Was  it  connivance  or  ImbecUity?  Shall 
one  say,  for  instance,  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  his 
prodigious  energies  have  been  willingly  and  mainly 
employed  in  withholding  that  which  must  inevitably 
be  granted,  and  in  upholding  that  which  must 
inevitably  fall,  or,  as  such  are  the  actual  results, 
shall  we  say  that  he  has  been  overruled  and  used, 
and  has  weakly  preferred  a  spurious,  and  class- 
popularity  to  fame  ? 

Or  shall  we  say  it  is  "  the  System  "  that  "  did  it 
all  ?"  The  question  then  is,  who  wants  the  system 
and  who  upholds  it  ? — ^This  system  which  lets  these 
"  creeping  things  "  of  office 

"  G-et  up  into  the  ark." 


The  first  stage  in  the  downward  course,  and  it 
has  been  a  long  one,  was  wrong  doing.  For  eighty 
years  Diplomatic  England  was  little  else  than  the 
procuress  of  Austria,  For  eighty  years  dealt  she 
at  the  body  of  freedom  her  deathftd  stabs,  and  but 
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for  the  xmrepresented  masses  it  had  gone  hard 
lately,  that  she  did  not  run  up  her  flag  side  by  side 
with  the  black  infernal  flag  of  the  Slaveholder,  and 
range  it  against  the  great  republic  of  the  People. 

The  second  stage  was  publicity.  The  world  now 
knows  these  things. 

The  third  stage  was  conterdpt,  isolation,  neutrali- 
sation, and  rigid  "  non-interventioia." 

The  fourth  stage  must  be  reaction,  or  destruc- 
tion, or  decay. 

We  think  we  see  symptoms  of  a  mighty  reaction 
for  -  freedom,  representation,  and  a  just  foreign 
policy, — of  a  time  when  the  People  shall  be  repre- 
sented, when  Lords  and  Commons  shall  be  really 
distinct  powers  in  the  State,  when  we  shall  no 
longer  be  glad  in  order  not  to  be  infamous  in 
our  Diplomacy  and  our  arms,  to  take  no  side  at  all, 
and  to  allow  the  mighty  heart  of  England  to  throb 
in  vain,  and  her  mighty  arm  to  be  shortened. 

The  nation  must  in  time  abdicate  its  place,  or 
show  its  servants  that  it  is  Sovereign : — 

"  The  Problem  solving  in  Politics  always  is,  how  Power  shall 
"  be  developed,  or  how  the  Policy  and  the  Politicians  shall  be 
"  destroyed." 

"  The  development  is  an  Imperial  question, — Providence 
"  secures  it  for  the  whole." 

"  The  destruction  is  a  provincial  question,  each  country  may 
"  settle  it  for  itself." 


Granted  that  America,  by  force  of  her  own  race, 
appliances,  and  institutions,  and  by  assimilation  of 
picked  men  (colonists)  of  all  nations,  shall  continue 
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to  progress  at  the  present  ratio ;  granted  also  tliat 
European  policy  be  one  of  short-sighted  jealousy 
and  intervention,  and  Europe  may  soon  be  waging 
a  war  3000  miles  from  its  base  of  operations, 
against  a  power  that,  acting  on  the  defensive,  might 
as  well,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  infinite. 

For  according  to  the  outworn  policy  that  suckled 
the  fools  of  the  anti-French  era,  and  long  main- 
tained, at  the  charges  of  the  English  exchequer, 
and  to  the  dishonour  of  the  English  nation,  the 
vermin  of  legitimacy  in  Europe,  we  ought,  long 
since,  to  have  found  our  natural  ally  in  the  South, 
which  seeks  to.  divide  a  possible  rival,  which 
represents  "  interests,"  as  opposed  to  rights,'  and 
the  few,  as  opposed  to  the  all.  And  we  ought, 
long  since,  to  have  declared  war  against  the  North, 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  classes  that  rule  us,  for 
do  we  not  there  perceive  a  great  rival  maritime 
power  to  be  humiliated,  a  democracy  which,  if  it 
succeed,  will  propagate  its  virus  through  all  institu- 
tions^ a  nation  of  rival  manufacturers,  and  a  people 
who  believe  not  in  the  "  balance  of  power"  for 
Europe,  and  who  will  not  allow  the  "  Balances" 
to  be  set  up  by  Europeans  in  America? 

This  is  the  animus  of  all  attempts  to  "recog- 
nise" a  country  that  does  not  exist.  If  a  faction, 
a  minority  in  a  minority  in  the  North,  had  waged 
war  against  the  Union  for  freer  institutions,  we 
should  have  had  no  motions  for  recognition. 

These  190,000  slaveholders,  polished,  skilful, 
capable  and  strong, — with  their  train  of  slave- 
brokers  and  slave  drivers,  their  black  harems, 
their  devil's  chaplains,  and  their  devil's  huntsmen. 
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and  their  millions  of  mean  wMtes  helping  them^ 
iii  the  name  of  nationality,  to  tread  down  one 
nation  that  they  fnay  assail  the  organic  life  of 
another, — these  "  Seekers  of  a  country"  have,  for- 
sooth, "  sympathisers."  The  sympathy  shown 
them  but  lifts  the  curtain  from  that  migMy  army  of 
revolt  existing  in  all  countries,  which  views  with 
terror,  ludicrous,  abject,  but  malignant,  the  ap^ 
preaching  destructiotij  by  and  for  the  people,  of 
the  last  great  representative  abuse  of  class  privilege 
that  exists  in  America.  The  North  has  destroyed 
all  other  class  interests,  and  has  set  the  individual 
and  the  nation  free  to  run  a  career,  without  special 
class  and  corporate  interests  to  handicap  them  in 
the  world-race.  Slavery  is  a  class  interest,  and 
class  interests  throughout  the  world  stand  by  their 
order.  The  order  of  the  few  against  the  all, — of 
power  against  right,— of  caste  and  class  against 
principle, — of  privilege  against  the  multitude, — of 
the  isolated  against  the  universal.  Such  is  the 
motley  and  multitudinous  host  set  against  those 
who  to-day  fight  the  great  representative  battle  of 
the  human  race. 

This  is  the  battle  of  the  Peoples  every  where, 
but  it  is  the  special  battle  of  the  American  people, 
■ — ^the  price  and  the  crown  of  their  unity.  If  they 
fight  it  not  out,  they  will  be  divided,  degraded, 
reviled,  and  accursed  amongst  all  Peoples,  and  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Fortunately,  English  policy  and  power  is  in  a 
transition  state.  Fortunately  also,  that  diabolic 
jest  called  Secret  Diplomacy  is  passing  away.  The 
collision  may  be  avoided. 
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There  are  but  two  parties  in  England.  The  party 
that  believes  in  and  trusts  the  people,  and  the 
party  that  does  not. 

There  are  but  two  parties  in  America,  and  they 
are  virtually  the  same. 

The  same  party  and  principles  divide  the  two 
countries  and  policies.  But  America  is  in  a 
crueller  crisis,  and  England,  has  no  corporate  anti- 
national  and  anti-popular  power,  so  strong,  so 
logical,  so  consistent,  and  so  desperate  as  the  Slave 
power. 

Government  by  and  for  the  all,  or  by  and  for 
the  few,  is  the  question  with  both,  but  England 
proceeds  with  less  speed,  and  they  say,  with 
greater  safety,  to  place  her  centre  of  authority  and 
representation  nearer  the  real  centre  of  her  politi- 
cal gravity* 

The  masses  may  be  blindly  drifting  towards  a 
great  constitutional  conflict,  but  they  are  none  the 
less  approaching  it.  The  situation  exhibits  all  the 
presages  of  such  a  conflict,  and  explains  the  pre^ 
sent  paralysis  of  parties.  There  is  popular  con- 
tempt of  official  supineness ;  there  is  official  blind- 
ness with  regard  to  popular  progress  and  strength. 
There  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of  certain 
leaders  to  stem  the  tide  of  Democracy,  and  on  the 
part  of  others  there  is  the  fear  to  lead  it  on.  Mean- 
while the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  unrepre- 
sented people  accumulates  behind  these  obstacles. 
They  are  thinking,  perhaps,  that  in  the  matter  of 
American  Democracy, — of  recognition  of  a  pirate 
Empire  of  six  weeks  standing,^ — of  non  intervention 
and   non  recognition   of  an   ancient  nation   now 
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feeing  slaugttered  before  tlie  eyes  and  within  the 
hearing  of  Europe, — and  in  the  matter  of  Domestic 
reform,  Democracy  could  scarcely  cost  more,  or  do 
the  work  worse.  The  oligarchy  cannot  much 
longer  combine  pity  for  the  misfortunes,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  self-restraint,  with  denial  of  the 
rights  of  the  masses.  And  the  masses  are  learning 
fast  and  well  the  grand  lesson  of  Association, — of 
political,  as  well  as  social,  co-operation  and  com- 
bination, which  America  has  so  long  practised, 
and  which  so  many  of  the  speciosities  and  dilettanti 
of  English  political  life,  are  ignorantly  helping  the 
masses  to  achieve. 

Thus  English  politics  stand  still,  awaiting  the 
mighty  momentum  which  American  Democracy 
triumphant  will  impart  to  its  English  counterpart. 

The  question  of  the  Feeedom  of  the  Ocean  we 
cannot  here  discuss.  England  has  for  ages  made 
her  might  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  maritime 
world.  "  Against  what  shores  have  not  the  bloody 
prows  of  our  vessels  dashed  themselves?"  Ame- 
rica, especially,  remembers  that  as  long  as  we  had 
the  power  to  compel  it,  their  vessels  knew  but  one 
path,  the  path  that  led  to  England.  Since  their 
marine  arose  to  power,  there  has  existed  a  second 
might  and  right  upon  the  ocean,  and  freedom  and 
law  are  gradually  growing  out  of  the  change. 

It  is  long  since  in  time  of  full  peace  we  seized 
merchantmen  of  the  French  to  the  value  of  thirty 
millions  of  livres,  and  took  captive  eight  thousand 
of  their  seamen,  but  even  now  we  hear  that  tame. 
Corsairs  in  the  Commons  send  out  English  Pirates 
to  prey  upon  American  merchantmen,  and  dare  to 
boast  of  the  outrage  in  the  Halls  of  Legislation. 
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It  is  perhaps  time  that  the  opinions  urged  by 
Chatham  and  Burke,  in  1766,  upon  the  English 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  America,  and  in  favour  of 
actual  representation,  should  be  acted  upon  on 
behalf  of  England.  Thus  the  influence  and  good 
offices  of  English  Statesmen  may  be  repaid,  after  a 
hundred  years,  by  the  American  nation. 

Let  us  here  repeat, — actual  representation,  and 
a  separation  of  the  different  Estates  of  the  realm, 
are  of  the  essence  of  the  British  constitution. 

"  Whoever,"  said  Chatham  in  1770,  "  imderstands  the  theory 
of  the  English  constitution,  and  will  compare  it  with  the  fact,, 
must  see  at  once  how  widely  they  differ.  "We  must  reconcile 
them  to  eacji  other,  if  we  wish  to  save  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  The  constitution  intended  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  relation  between  the  constituent  and  representative 
body  of  the  people.  As  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  formed 
that  relation  is  not  preserved,  it  is  destroyed." 

It  is  still  almost  as  necessary  to  quote  Lord 
Coke,  as  Otis  found  it  in  1765 ; — "  that  it  is  against 
Magna  Charta,  and  against  the  franchise  of  the  land, 
for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  consent." 
We  have  still  to  wish,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Camden,  in  an  American  Debate  in  1766, — "that 
the  maxim  of  Machiavel  was  followed,  that  of 
examining  a  constitution  at  certain  periods  accord- 
ing to  its  first  principles ;  this  would  correct  abuses, 
and  supply  defects;  and  that  the  representative 
authority  of  this  kingdom  was  more  equally 
settled."  We  have  still  to  better  the  instruction 
contained  in  the  famous  "  Bedford  Protest "  in  the 
latter  year,  and  signed  by  thirty-three  Peers,  of 
com'se  including  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  Bishops, 
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that  "  tlie  plea  of  our  NortL.  American  Colonies  of 
not  being  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  may,  hyihe  same  reasoning^  he  extended  to 
all  persons  in  this  island  who  do  not  actually  vote 
for  members  of  Parliament."  Without  endorsing 
this  idea  to  its  full  extent,  we  have  still  to  combat 
the  old  Tory  doctrine  that  representation  is  not  in 
the  Bill  of  Eights,  and  that  Parliament  holds  power 
not  as  a  representative  body  but  in  absolute  trust. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Commons  represent  the 
Peers,  and  that  the  masses  have  no  suffrage. 
Chatham  recommended  the  liberal  aristocracy  to 
join  the  People.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  poli- 
tical science  has  now  armed  the  People  with  a  new 
weapon,  which  will  replace  Prerogative  with  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  and  Privilege  with  equality  of 
conditions.  Thus  with  the  true  British  constitution 
as  fulcrum^  and  the  Principle  of  Popular  Associ- 
ation as  lever^  the  battle  of  the  People  and  of  the 
Constitution  may  he  fought  and  won. 

A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough.  It  were  pity  to 
waste  even  that  word  upon  men  who  are  neither 
good  enough  nor  bad  enough  for  practical  purposes, 
— who  show  their  hatred  of  sin  by  backing  up  the 
sinners,  and  their  political  honour  by  prostituting 
it  to  the  Slavedriver  or  the  Austrian, — who  have 
no  mental  generative  force,  whether  for  good  or 
evU, — who  claim  for  single  events,  that  "  they  es- 
tablish a  principle," — and  whose  ill-digested  facts, 
and  faithless  philosophy,  recognise,  and  would  have 
England  recognise,  that  Nightmare  of  felons  and 
foois^ — a  permanent  Slave  Empire  ! 
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"  The  spirit  of  nationality  is  at  once  tlie  bond  and  safeguard  of 
kingdoms  ;  it  is  something  above  laws,  something  beyond  thrones, 
— the  impalpable  element  of  the  inner  hfe  of  states.  But  anti-^ 
nationality  is  the  confusion  and  the  downfall  of  kingdoms, — it  is  a 
blight  and  a  mildew  to  the  heritage  of  the  people," — Burke. 

"  One  event  at  least  is  sure,  at  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  be 
near,  the  Anglo-Americans  will  alone  cover  the  iimnense  space  be- 
tween the  Polar  regions  and  the  Tropics,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  *  *  * 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  will  be  living  in  North 
America,  equal  in  condition,  the  progeny  of  one  race,  owing  their 
origin  to  the  same  cause,  and  preserving  the  same  civilization,  the 
same  language,  the  same  religion,  the  same  habits,  the  same  man- 
ners, and  imbued  with  the  same  opinions,  propagated  under  the 
same  forms.  The  rest  is  nncertaui,  but  this  is  certain;  and  it  is  a 
fact  new  to  the  world, — a  fact  fraught  with  such  portentous  conse- 
quences as  to  bafile  the  efforts  even  of  the  imagination." 

De  Tocgueville,  pp.  453-6,  vol.  2. 

"  The  Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  the  last  linh  in  the  chain  of 
opinions  which  hinds  the  whole  Anglo-American  world.  That  Pro- 
vidence has  given  to  every  human  being  a  degree  of  reason  neces- 
sary to  direct  himself  in  the  afiairs  which  interest  him  exclusively, 
is  the  grand  maxim  upon  which  civil  and  pohtical  society  rests  in 
the  United  States.  The  father  applies  it  to  his  children,  the  mas- 
ter to  his  servants,  the  township  to  its  officers,  the  province  to  its 
townships,  the  State  to  the  provinces,  the  Union  to  the  States  ; 
and  when  extended  to  the  nation  it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People." — De  Tocqueiiille,  428,  vol.  2. 

"The  Union  is  an  accident,  *  *  *  but  the  republican  form  of 
Government  seems  to  me  the  natural  state  of  the  Americans,  which 
nothing  but  continued  action  of  hostile  causes,  always  acting  in  the 
same  direction,  could  change  into  a  monarchy." 

De  Tocqueville,  p.  424,  vol.  2. 
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"  Government  is  founded,  not  on  force,  as  was  tlie  theory  of 
Hobbes,  nor  on  compact,  as  was  tbe  theory  of  Locke  and  the  Eero- 
lution  of  1688  ;  nor  on  property,  as  had  been  asserted  by  Harring- 
ton. It  springs  from  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  has  an 
everlasting  foundation  in  the  unchangeable  will  of  God.  *  *  * 
This  supreme  power  is  originally  and  ultimately  in  the  people  ;  and 
the  people  never  did  in  fact  freely,  nor  can  TightfuUy  make  an  un- 
limited renunciation  of  this  divine  right.  Kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft are  a  trick  to  gull  the  vulgar.  The  happiness  of  mankind 
demands  that  this  grand  and  ancient  alliance  should  be  broken  off 
for  ever.  *  *  *  To  bring  the  powers  of  aU  into  the  hands  of 
one,  or  some  few,  and  to  make  them  hereditary,  is  the  interested 
work  of  the  weak  and  the  wicked.    *    *    * 

"  There  can  be  no  prescription  old  enough  to  swpersede  the  law  of 
nature,  and.  the  grant  of  God  Almighty,  who  has  given  all  men  a 
right  to  be  free. 

"  The  grand  political  problem  is  to  invent  the  best  combination  of 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  execution :  *  *  *  but  the  first  and 
simple  principle  is  iqttalitt  and  the  powbe  of  the  whole." 

"  The  colonists  are  men  ;  the  colonists  are  therefore  freeborn ;  for 
by  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  freeborn,  white  or  black.  No 
good  reason  can  be  given  for  enslaving  those  of  any  colour. 

"  Nor  do  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  British  colonists 
rest  on  a  charter  from  the  crown.  Old  Magna  Charta  was  not 
the  beginning  of  all  things ;  nor  did  it  rise  on  the  borders  of 
chaos  out  of  the  unformed' mass. 

"  Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  fund,amental  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  are  void." 

"  The  world  is  at  the  eve  of  the  highest  scene  of  earthly  power 
and  grandeur  that  has  ever  yet  been  displayed  to  the  view  of  man- 
kind. 

"  Who  will  win  the  prize  is  with  God.  But  human  nature  must 
and  will  he  rescued  from,  the  general  slavery  that  has  so  long 
triumphed  over  the  species." — Otis,  on  the  American  Crisis,  1764. 

"  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allu- 
sion, a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  into 
futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried 
away  all  before  him.  American  Independence  was  then  and  there 
horn." — President  Adams,  on  the  speech  of  Otis  against  "  writs  of 
assistance"  in  1761. 
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Conditions.  —  American  nationality,  freedom  and  Demo- 
cracy.— What  is  a  nation  ? — What  is  the  American  nation  ? 
— Prima  Facie. — With  compensation  or  without. — Demo- 
cracy and  the  South. — The  South  a  faction. — Six  reasons. — 
Precedents,  Eacts  and  Analogies.  —  Objections  answered.  — 
"  Strength  of  South." — Bases  of  national  movements. — Princi- 
ple or  Interest. — Internal  and  External  Strength. — Individual, 
State,  Nation.— Eelation  between  them. — The  Tests  of  Peace. 
— The  strongest  Principles  and  greatest  numbers. — "  States- 
manship and  Unity  "  of  South. — Dilemma  of  South.— Slavery 
and  Decay. — Ereedom  and  Democracy. — Election  returns. — 
Secession  a  miaority  in  South.— Irreconcilable  Interests. — 
War  of  Principle  and  "  live  Stock." — Southern  results  so  far. — 
Argument  from  Strength ;  Material,  Intellecual,  Spiritual. — • 
Argument  from  nationality. — ^  Elements  of — Questions  of 
Geogeapht,  Histoet,  Constittttiok,  Peih-ciples  and  Na- 
TiONAiiiTT. — The  making  of  the  Nation. — Leading  character- 
istics of  America. — Unity  and  Community. — Six  points.- — The 
Eoyal  Nation. — The  South  per  contra. — The  five  monopolies  on 
which  it  has  lived. — Mean  Whites,  Slaves,  and  Despots. — Se- 
cession kills  Secession.  —  Narrow  basis  of  South. —  Univer- 
sality and  oneness  of  America. — Who  shall  separate  ? 


"  If  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by  attention  and  observation, 
and  by  sincere  reflection,  to  acknowledge  that  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the  past  and 
future  of  their  history,  this  sohtary  truth  would  confer  the  sacred 
character  of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  change.  To  attempt  to  checJc 
democracy  would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the  will  of  God." 

De  Tocqueville,  p.  21,  Introduction. 


We  have  shown  how  we  propose  to  prove  that 
the  South  is  no  nation. 

But  it  were  a  poor  thing  to  establish  only  the 
nationality  of  America.    It  is  our  business  to  prove, 
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that  America  possesses  all  the  elements  and  condi- 
tions of  nationality  in  such  complete  and  magni- 
ficent development,  as  to  make  it  the  royal  nation  oj 
the  future^  and  to  carry  it  beyond  all  shadow  of 
present  parallelism,  even  with  the  great  English 
nation  that  gave  it  birth,  that  colonized  it  with  its 
best  men,  and  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  its 
glory  in  the  common  law,  and  traditionary  rights 
of  Engli|hmen. 

Duruig*the  greatest  era  England  has  known, — 
the  era  of  Sidney,  and  Ealeigh,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Burleigh,  and  Milton,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Blake, 
and  Cromwell — England  sent  forth  many  of  her 
noblest,  to  reproduce  and  magnify  herself  in  the 
great  Anglo-Saxon  Continent  of  the  West. 

We  propose  to  discuss  in  this  chapter  certain 
general  considerations  respecting  the  conditions  of 
American  nationality  ;  to  state  the  specific  form  of 
proof  which  those  considerations  ought  to  assume ; 
and  also  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  Slave  faction,  and  of  the 
American  nation. 

The  present  epoch  has  to  do  with  American 
nationality,  and  its  striiggles  to  complete  itself 
against  treason,  sectional  action,  and  oligarchic  in- 
fluences. American  Democracy  represents  autho- 
rity, nationality,  and  freedom.  Its  natural  enemy 
is  oligarchy,  m  the  form  of  Slavocracy,  attacking 
nationality,  democracy,  and  order,  all  at  once. 

There  is,  therefore,  first,  the  question  of  nation- 
ality and  its  guarantees ;  and  secondly,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  character  and  conditions,  as  they  exist 
in  America. 
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The  general  questions  which  thus  challenge  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  as  the  main  items  of  the 
"  American  question,"  strictly  so  called,   assume 
the  following  specific  shape : — 
1st.  Can  America  reunite  ? 
2nd.  What  political  future  is  to  rule  her  (to  be) 
enormous  population,  and  the  vast  territory  which 
it  will  inhabit  ?     How  will  the  war  test  leave  her 
Institutions  ?  will  the  People  remain  masters,  or  is 
Government  by  and  for  the  all  a  problem  still  re- 
ceding into  futurity  from  the  passionate  grasp  of 
the  million — still  mocking  the  prescience  of  philo- 
sophy, and   the  hopes   of   those  who  believe  in 
Man? 

3rd.  The  Slave  Trade,  as  a  main  feature  of  one 
of  the  contending  systems. 

In  other  words,  what  of  American  Nationality^ 
Freedom^  and  Democracy^  as  opposed  to  a  divided 
nationality^  and  a  government  hy  and  for  the  few^ 
whether  it  he  termed  slaveocracy^  monarchy^  oligarchy^ 
or  Despotism  9 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  complete 
answer  to  these  questions  depends  upon  the 
answer  to  the  three  questions  before  stated,  and 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  whole  book  to 
answer,  namely, — "What  is  a  Nation?"  and 
"  What  is  the  American  Nation  ?"  and,  "  What  is 
the  South?"  But,  we  think  that  a  conscientious 
attention  to  certain  general  considerations  on  the 
conditions  and  characters  of  American  nationality 
might  have  saved  Secessionists  a  good  deal  of 
inane  talk  about  Independence,  and  Englishmen 
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perhaps,  all  attempts  at  a  third  great  war  against 
republics,  and  popular  institutions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Americans,  though  a 
young  nation,  are  an  old  people,  and  an  old  De- 
mocracy. "  A  Democracy,"  says  De  Tocqueville, 
"  more  perfect  than  any  which  antiquity  had 
"  dreamt  of,  started  in.  full  size  and  panoply  from 
"  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal  society."  The 
same  great  writer  also  remarks, — "  The  Americans 
"  are  a  very  old  and  enlightened  people,  who  have 
"  fallen  upon  a  new  and  unbounded  country,  where 
"  they  may  extend  themselves  at  pleasure,  and 
"  fertilize  without  difficulty.  This  state  of  things 
"  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
They  are,  "  That  portion  of  the  English  people 
"  which  is  commissioned  to  explore  the  wilds  of 
"  the  new  world."  *  • 

When  therefore  we  behold  an  old  and  strong  na- 
tion, disturbed  by  rebellion,  we  naturally  at  first 
sight,  conclude  that  the  disturbance  is  but  tempo- 
rarv. 

4/ 

If  we  find  that  the  country  is  peopled  by  one 
race,  governed  by  uniform  institutions,  animated 
by  one  political  genius,  speaking  one  language, 
worshipping  one  God,  settled  in  a  compact  terrir 
tory,  with  well  defined  boundaries^  we  conclude 
that  the  cause  of  offence  must  be  strong,  deep- 
seated,  and  desperate,  indeed,  that  could  crown 
such  a  rebellion  with  success. 

If  we  discover  that  the  rebels  had  constitutional 
modes  of  redress  of  grievances,  to  the  use  of 
which  they  were  open,  and  free,  and  invited,  we 
*  De  Tocqueville,  pp.  66.  68,  v.  3. 
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stand  amazed  at  tlie  profligacy  that  should  reject 
constitutional  opposition,  and  appeal  to  arms. 
And  this  feeling  would  become  stUl  stronger,  if  it 
appeared  that  they  constituted  a  leading  and 
powerful  party  in  the  State. 

But  if  it  be  seen  that  a  rebellion  d,  priori  so 
causeless  and  hopeless,  has  in  fact  been  already 
driven  from  some  of  its  chief  positions  for  offence, 
defence,  and  commissariat,  and  that  these  defeats 
have  been  sustained  notwithstanding  a  long  pre- 
paration of  plans  and  amassing  of  monies  and 
material,  and  notwithstanding  that  military  genius 
has  disciplined,  organised,  and  led  the  whole, — 
then  we  are  reduced  to  ask  what  can  possibly  have 
brought  about  such  an  undertaking,  and  what 
now  can  possibly  avert  its  total  failure  ? 

Nations  with  real  rights  and  real  grievances, 
with  no  hope  of  constitutional  redress,  separated 
and  alien  in  language,  religion,  race,  territory,  and 
institutions,  have  rebelled  and  failed  since  the 
world  began.  Why  shall  these  rebels,— whose 
cause  apparently  reverses  all  known  conditions  of 
success,  and  includes  all  known  conditions  of  ulti- 
mate failure, — ^why  should  they  hope  ? 

Probably  the  truth  is  they  do  not  hope.  Doubt- 
less despair  enters  largely  into  their  calculations. 
Doubtless  their  rebellion,  is  but  a  phase  in  the 
essential  progress  and  discipline  of  the  mighty 
nation  that  bore  them.  But  as  their  friends  in 
England  hope  or  pretend  to  hope,  for  them,  we 
will  shew  hereafter  that  the  circmnstances  which 
occasioned  the  rebellion  will  destroy  it. 

We  say  then,  Istly,  Slavedom  saw  the  natural 

I  2 
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superiority  and  steady  progress  of  free  labour,  free 
votes,  and  free  institutions,  and  saw  in  them  its 
Executioner.  The  Slave  Interest  must  do^  or  die. 
It  might  as  well  do,  before  the  dying. 

2ndly. — It  was  led  by  200,000  men  who  had 
amongst  them  many  of  culture,  leisure,  and  genius. 
Their  prestige,  reputation,  fortimes, — all,  were  set 
to  win  or  lose  by  Slavery. 

Srdly. — They  were  followed  by  some  6,000,000 
"mean  whites,"  identified  with  them  by  prejudice, 
material  interest,  pride  of  race  and  party,  and  by 
necessity. 

4thly. — They  were  supported  by  Slaves  who  had 
neither  energy,  union,  resources,  opportunity,  or 
will  for  freedom. 

Thus  the  200,000  Slaveholders  have  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  supporting  Slavery,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary concentration  of  power  enabling  them. 

We  put  aside  here  the  Southern  constitution, 
which  declares,  "  that  no  law  against  slavery  shall 
"  be  introduced,"  and  consider  only  military  ne- 
cessities. 

The  South  will  either  retain  Slavery  or  not. 

If  it  do  not  retain  it,  it  would  Compensate  or  it 
would' not  compensate.  It  cannot  dare  entertain 
the  project  of  compensating  the  owners  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  slaves.  That  would  make  the 
South  too  dear  a  place  to  live  in.  Free  labour 
would  repudiate  the  obligation,  and  the  men  who 
alone  can  assume  it,  are  already  experienced  repu- 
diators,  and  would  not  be  trusted.  ,The  Slave 
constitutes  near  half  the  population  of  the  South, 
to  free  him,  and  promise  to  his  masters  compensa- 
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tion,  is  but  to  establish  the  alternative  that  he 
shall  either  remain,  and,  in  some  way  or  other, 
pay  his  own  ransom,  or  rmi  away  to  avoid  the 
impost. 

But  without  compensation,  what  4s  the  pros- 
pect? The  North  compensates, — the  South  does 
not.  The  North  only  wanted  to  limit  Slavery  and 
keep  it  out  of  the  "  Territories."  The  South  uses 
up  the  Slaveholders,  and  wages  a  desolating  war 
to  destroy  their  property,  and  institutions,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  war  was  commenced.  The 
North  would  have  proceeded  by  order  and  vote. 
The  South  seceded  against  its  own  majority,  and 
occupies  regions,  some  of  which  Eichmond  papers 
now  describe,  as  "reeking  with  disaffection." 

For  what  then  are  these  enthusiastic  Southerners 
going  to  remain  true  to  the  men  who  have  passed 
upon  them  the  greatest  practical  joke  since  the 
world  began  ? 

Are  they  to  remain  in  allegiance  to  the  men,  to 
the  Institutions,  or  to  the  mere  "  idea"  of  fractional 
Southern  Independence? 

"  The  men"  have  deceived  them.  "  The  Insti- 
"  tutions"  are  oligarchic.  The  Independence,  even 
though  bolstered  up  by  Frenchmen,  would  be 
absorbed  or  destroyed  by  the  greater  American 
nation. 

Why  9  For  what  reason?  By  what  induce- 
ments ?  How  should  they — could  they, — or  would 
they  remain  with  a  party  that  has  jeopardised  Ame- 
rican Independence,  exchanged  a  republic  for  a 
Despotism,  and  a  servant  of  the  people's  choice, 
for  a  self  elected  Dictator  ? 
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'The  South  argues  that  it  is,  or  will  become,  a 
nation,  and  that  its  Battle  for  Independence  proves 
it. 

The.  North  argues  that  the  South  is  no  nation, 
because: —  , 

1st.  The  ethnical  elements  (white  and  black)  are 
unreconciled  and  unreconcileable.  Two  hostile  and 
essentially  different  races  do  not  constitute  a  nation. 
The  South  is  divided  by  races. 

2nd.  As  concerning  even  the  white  race  South, 
the  non-Secession  votes  were  in  1860  in  the  ma- 
jority, the  "Union"  and  "Squatter  Sovereignty 
democrats"  polling  together  138,000  more  than 
the  Secesh  candidate.  A  "  nation "  is  not  a  mi- 
nority on  its  own  ground. 

3rd.  All  the  interests  of  the  South  in  Separation 
have  disappeared,  save  those  of  the  few  remaining 
actual  Slaveholders,  and  the  civil  and  military 
chiefs.  All  permanent  interests  of  the  South  are 
towards  re-union,  which  guarantees  a  freer  Govern- 
ment, national  Independence,  and  a  loftier  sphere 
of  ambition  for  great  and  good  citizens,  both  in  the 
central  Government,  and  in  the  various  offices  of 
the  great  sovereign  States, 

4th.  The  North  is  in  military  occupation  of  by 
feir  the  greater  part  of  "  Southern  "  territory.  Es- 
pecially of  the  great  river  that  bisects  it,  and  that 
interpenetrates  it  by  its  confluents ;  also  its  fleet 
commands  its  coasts  and  seas. 
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5tli.  The  Unique  Geographical  Unity, — the  most 
remarkable  of  any  country,  in  fact  the  most  re- 
markable material  arrangement,  bearing  directly 
on  politics,  in  the  world, — renders  permanenf  divi- 
sion impossible.  This  division  can  only  be  tho- 
roughly appreciated  by  men  of  culture  and  intellect, 
who  know  the  vast  influence  of  climate,  moimtain 
ranges,  and  rivers,  on  the  political  destinies  of 
races. 

6th.  The  Unique  political  unity,  wherein  a  variety 
of  causes  unite  to  make  the  American  nationality 
the  strongest,  compactest,  and  intensest,  yet  created, 
— ^^absorbing  all  others  that  enter  it,  and  little  likely 
indeed  to  let  go  or  lose  either  by  influences  or 
arms,  any  part  already  incorporated  with  it. 

Upon  this  Statement  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
several  things  quite  obvious  and  incontestable. 

1st.  The  intense,  the  disciplined,  and  the  long- 
prolonged  unity  of  feeling,  interest,  and  action,  in 
the  ruling  race  South,  guarding  its  interests  against 
the  North,  and  against  the  Black  ;  together  with  the 
actual  subservience  and  degradation  of  the  Slave, 
and  the  genius  for  command  and  organisation 
amongst  the  Whites,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
accoimt  for  any  apparent  unity  during  a  three 
years'  fight. 

^nd.  That  civil  wars  have  repeatedly  been  despe- 
rate, and  much  longer  than  the  present  one,  without 
ultimate  division. 

3rd.'.  That  if  ordinary  precedents  of  successful 
revolt  were  all  for  instead  of  against  the  South,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  an  old  nation,  with  all  the 
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"  unities,"  can  certainly  not  be  disintegrated  by  a 
tliree  years'  fight,  properly  denominated  a  civil 
war. 

4tli.  That  American  unity, — strong  enough  in 
1777  to  resist  the  war  of  George  III., — deliberately 
reorganised  and  constituted  a  nation  in  1787,  with 
executive,  administrative,  judicial,  and  legislative 
unity,— has,  during  the  last  ninety  years,  and  owing 
to  general  equality  of  conditions,  and  various  cir- 
cumstances lastly  mentioned,  grown  in  consolidation 
and  nationalty  at  a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
other  precedent. 

5th.  To  erect  in  America  a  duality  of  power, 
similar  to  that  which  Austria  and  Prussia  constitute 
in  Germany,  is  impossible.  The  Duality  would  be 
only  nominal.  The  one  American  nation  would 
remain  one  as  regards  the  world,  and  one  in  Demo- 
cracy and  institution.  Any  such  change  would  in- 
volve one  of  two  alternatives, — either  the  Southern 
Government,  essentially  an  oligarchy,  will  overturn 
the  Independence  of  the  Sovereign  States,  and  form 
an  Empire,  or  that  Independence  wUl  remain  intact 
under  a  change  of  name.  The  first  result,  all  pre- 
cedent, authority,  and  argument,  forbid.  The 
second  would  be  no  real  change  as  regards  the 
outer  world,  and  as  regards  America  would  for 
reasons  hereafter  given,  leave  the  essential  Unity 
unimpaired,  and  without  any  permanent  influences 
to  undo  its  nationality.  America  would  never  for 
long  allow  the  flag  of  Democracy  to  be  prostituted 
to  European  Diplomacy,  nor  Government  by  the 
few,  to  deny  and  undo  her  opinions,  manners,  and 
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laws, — ^her  very  History,  Principles,  raison  d'etre^ 
and  Life. 

Oligarchy  would  be  a  failure.  Double  Demo- 
cratic Government  a  pliantom  or  a  Lie.  The  worst 
and  most  hopeless  of  all  failures  possible  in  America 
would  be  that  of  any  party  allying  itself  with 
foreigners  against  American  Independence,  Lite- 
grity,  or  Nationality.  The  bayonets  of  the  Allies 
that  thrust  back  the  Bourbons  on  the  French  de- 
stroyed the  Bourbons  for  the  French,  and  any  similar 
party  in  America  would  be  destroyed  before  it  could 
announce  its  projects. 

6th.  Were  all  these  considerations  reversed,  a 
true  nation  is  never  to  be  despaired  of;  reunion  can 
never  be  hopeless  where  the  race  and  the  boundary 
are  one.  The  Unity  of  the  German  race  has  always 
been  relied  on  to  accomplish  an  unity  of  Institution, 
—  although  Germany  contains  two  armed,  equipped, 
and  organised  powers,  one  of  them  old  enough  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  C^sars, — and  though  German 
State  Sovereignty  is  more  lite  American  State 
Sovereignty  in  its  divisions  and  severalty  before  the 
English  war,  and  contains  a  Democratic  element, 
but  indifferently  organized  and  led. 

Germany  contains  a  Kangdom,  an  Empire, 
thirty-sis  Sovereign  States,  two  religions,  and  three 
varieties  of  Institutions,  and  yet  it  will  doubtless 
one  day  be  one,  for  its  race  and  boundary  are  one. 

America  has  every  bond  of  Union  known  to 
History,  or  the  philosophy  of  History.  Is  it  wise 
to  speculate  on  its  Disunion  ? 
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It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  with  an 
adequate  territory  and  population,  and  a  centri- 
petal force,  greater,  for  the  time  being,  than  the  sum 
of  the  centrifagal  forces,  the  making  of  a  nation 
is  not  a  hopeless  question.  Notwithstanding  all 
deficiencies  of  morality,  or  industrial  effort,  the 
nation  may  hold  its  own,  and  await  the  chances  of 
improvement  and  consolidation. 

Can  it  stand?  is  the  question.  Is  it  strong?  And 
morality  and  industry  enter  into  the  calculations, 
because  they  are  elements  of  strength. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  because  it  has  a 
competent  territory  and  population,  the  South 
has  but  to  will  to  be  free.  We  grant  the  truism 
implied.  But  the  will  depends  on  Principle  and  inte- 
rest^ and  the  interest  must  be  permanent  and  general, 
and  the  Principle  strong  and  universal,  or  it  affords 
no  support  for  National  movements. 

"  Independence,"  without  this  proviso,  were  but  a 
phrase,  signifying  the  figment  and  crotchet  of  a 
-faction,  and  having  nought  to  do  with  the  symbol 
of  a  nation's  Unity  or  will. 

To  establish  the  idea  of  "National  Indepen- 
dence," shew  us  first  your  "Nation,"  and  therein, 
the  material  power  which  is  to  achieve  indepen- 
dence, and  the  national  ideas  and  interests  that  are 
to  sustain  the  national  will  in  the  struggle. 

To  talk  of  Independence  as  the  "  cause,"  before 
this  is  shewn,  is  neither  to  deceive  others,  nor  to 
deceive  yourselves,  [t  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion. 
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Policy  and  arms,  opinions  and  material  forces, 
are  the  weapons  in  all  wars. 

If  tlie  South  conquer,  it  must  by  the  first,  divide 
and  paralyze  Northern  Will,  or  by  the  second,  repel 
its  armaments. 

But  the  same  course  is  open  to  the  North.  It 
also  may  divide  to  conquer ;  it  also  may  present 
inducements  to  paralyze  the  Southern  Will,  or  they 
may  be  presented  by  the  evil  necessities  of  the 
South  itself. 

Thus  the  question,  —  "  Can  the  South  stand 
against  outward  foes  ?"  would  be  followed,  were  it 
met  successfully,  by  the  more  formidable  question, 
— can  it  stand  against  internal  foes?  and  we  have 
to  ask  of  the  South  the  double  question, —  1st.  Can 
it  defeat  Northern  arms  ?  and  2nd,  after  victory, 
would  there  be  and  remain  a  central  power  of 
cohesion,  adequate  to  resist  the  forces  of  dissolu- 
tion, and  of  alien  internal  interests.  In  other  words, 
would  the  interests  of  the  People,  and  of  the  sepa- 
rate Sovereign  States  tend  most  to  the  old  Union^ 
to  the  new  Confederation^  or  to  a  still  further  sub- 
division of  authority  9 

The  simplicity  and  energy  of  a  Despotism,  might 
for  a  time  be  possible  in  America.  But  an  edu- 
cated well-to-do  people,  bred  to  use  and  trust 
opinion,  as  the  ultimate  power,  is  naturally  sus- 
picious of  the  professional  arbitrament  of  war,  and 
regards  it  as  a  clmnsy  and  ineffective  settlement  of 
internal  questions. 

And  so  let  peace  return, — ^let  the  Slave  power 
only  die  the  gradual  death  it  was  dying  before  the 
present  war,  and   which  political  economy  and 
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iLuman  nature  guarantee  to  it, — let  a  war  against 
intruding  foreigners  arise  or  be  forced  on,  or  any- 
serious  impeacliment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  be 
attempted,  and  the  nation  would  again  appear. 
There  are  two  things  which  will  for  ever  prevent  a 
long-lived  Despotism  in  America,  The  "  State" 
organization,  and  the  Individual.  Of  the  three 
powers  that  rule  America, — the  national  Govern- 
ment, the  Sovereign  State,  and  the  Individual,' — - 
Despotism  will  always  meet  with  two,  ready 
organized  aiid  equipped,  to  oppose  it. 

Slaveholders,  "  State  rights"  men,  Copperheads^ 
and  Democrats,  constitute  the  party  of  the  South. 

But  they  are  not  a  fixed  quantity.  They  will  be 
led  by  interest  or  principle,  towards  the  North, 
and  the  question  is,  "  Can  the  interests  and 
principles  of  the  rebellion  tempt  the  adherents  of 
American  Unity,  Nationality,  Freedom,  and  Demo- 
cracy?"—  "Which  is  impelled  by  the  stronger 
motives  of  action,  and  can  command  the  greater 
numbers?" 

The  weapons  of  the  North  are  free  labour.  De- 
mocratic Institutions,  and  a  territory,  a  race,  a  reli- 
gion, and  a  language,  one  throughout  the  Continent. 

The  weapons  of  the  South  are  Statesmanship, 
Generalship,  and  an  unity  of  interest  between 
Leaders  and  People,  covering  exactly  the  same 
ground  at  any  given  time  as  the  slave  interest. 

In  arms,  the  materials  of  revolt,  will  be  made 
the  most  of. 

Its  policy  is  clear,  and  so  is  its  failure,  when  we 
know  how  many  of  the  4,000,000  Blacks  have 
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already  left  the  South  and  joined  the  North, — ^that 
the  North  is  converted  to  emancipation,  and  is 
baptized  with  the  Negro  in  one  baptism  of  fire, — 
that  men  naturally  and  always  seek  equal  condi- 
tions of  existence — that  if  Slavery  last,  the  blight 
it  casts  upon  all  but  the  privileged  classes  in  the 
South  will  continue, — and  that,  if  Slavery  comes  to 
an  end,  the  rebellion  must  end  with  it,  or  change 
altogether  its  declared  objects  and  policy. 

Such  is  the  Problem  the  South  has  got  to  solve. 
Such  being  the  weapons  and  the  policy  of  the 
respective  parties,  let  us  see  what  materials  there 
are  in  America,  to  which  they  can  severally  ad- 
dress themselves. 

The  motives  that  animate  the  Slaveholders  are 
indeed  of  the  strongest  that  can  animate  any  body 
of  men  without  Principle, — Property,  Station, 
Interest, — the  habit,  the  ability,  and  the  ambition, 
to  command.  But  the  Slaveholders  cannot  number 
over  190,000,  nor  their  followers  over  5,000,000. 
The  Slave  Barons  will  fight  to  the  end,  but  Slavery 
being  notoriously  injurious  to  all  the  interests  and 
rights  of  labour,  the  rank  and  file  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  unless  under  the  lure  of  an  inde- 
finite extension  of  the  Slave  area  and  Slave  trade, 
and  these  would  bring  their  own  punishments  and 
their  own  overwhelming  antagonisms. 

Of  State  rights  men  and  Democrats,  it  is  evident 
that  unless  personally  involved  in  the  Slave  trade, 
they  have  four  of  the  strongest  of  human  motives 
to  draw  them  to  the  side  of  nationality,  freedom, 
equality,   and   Independence.      Material  interests 
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would  range  them  against  Slavery,  and  under  any- 
fair  dealing  witli  State  rights,  their  inducements  to 
deny  their  country  would  he  slender  indeed. 

It  is  the  fatal  position  of  the  South  that  it  must 
choose  between  Interest  and  Principle.  It  cannot 
have  both,  and  the  one  that  it  chooses  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  other  in  the  South,  and  be  over- 
matched by  its  contrary  from  the  North.  If  it 
choose  "  Independence"  as  its  principle,  that  wUl 
be  overmatched  by  "Nationality,"  which  is  a 
passion  and  a  principle  with  every  American.  If 
it  choose  Interest,  it  must  come  to  the  Slave  trade, 
and  defy  the  Principles  of  freedom,  and  demo- 
,  cracy,  and  all  the  forces  of  their  propagandism. 
^  If  the  South  be  slave,  then  its  Industry  will 
decline  or  perish,  for  its  monopolies  are  gone.  If 
the  South  be  free,  then  its  Industry  wUl  live,  but 
its  Institutions  cannot  remain  oligarchic. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  South  stands,  and  will 
stand,  because  it  can  govern,  do,  and  dare  ;  that  it 
moves  as  one  man,  and  vibrates  with  one  passion, 
and  is  therefore  a  nation, — we  reply  that  the  pre- 
cedents and  probabilities  are  all  the  other  way; 
that  a  few  years  war  never  yet  placed  a  fixed 
eternal  gulf  between  men  of  the  same  race,  and 
language,  and  boundary ;  that  every  such  nation 
that  has  been  rent  by  such  wars,  (ithe  thirty  years' 
war  for  instance)  has  survived  them ;  that  passion 
subsides  ;  that  interest  in  the  long  run  governs  the 
course  of  nations ;  and  that  there  never  yet  was 
a  Government  that  could  not  find  and  apply  a 
leverage  adequate  to  shake  such  an  heteregeneous 
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edifice  as  the  South  (to  say  nothing  of  the  crum- 
bling of  its  corner  stone).  Further,  we  hnow  that 
in  the  South  Union  movements  were  from  the  first 
put  down  by  force,  and  that  (as  we  shall  shew 
hereafter  in  detail)  an  analysis  of  the  election  re- 
turns proves  two  things,  the  Union  of  the  North 
in  1860,  and  the  Disunion  of  the  South.  The 
Slave  party  in  "  convention,"  split  16  to  17,  on 
the  question  of  "  Squatter  Sovereignty,"  or  a 
complete  Slave  code.  It  adjourned  in  order  to 
agree,  but  the  split  remained,  and  Lmcoln  entered 
through  it.  The  North  plumped  for  Lincoln  in  the 
electoral  vote.  His  majority  on  the  whole  popular 
vote  over  the  Slave  democrat,  was  1,009,657,  or 
more  than  two  to  one.  The  Slave  Democrat 
polled  only  72  Southern  votes  against  48  on  the 
electoral  vote.  He  polled,  on  the  popular  vote, 
500,000  less  than  the  other  Slave  Democrat  candi- 
date. 

Finally,  this  ultra  Slave  faction,  a  minority  in  a 
minority,  passed  in  South  Carolina  in  four  days 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  a  secession  convention 
Bill,  vainly  hoping  that  the  North  would  at  once 
repudiate  him ;  South  Carolina  for  some  time 
stood  alone  for  war  and  secession,  every  other 
State  having  given  a  popular  vote  against  it; 
the  escaped  slaves  demonstrate  how  far  the  black 
nation,  4,000,000  strong,  is  party  to  "  Southern 
Unity;"  and  the  5,000,000  mean  whites,  mws^, — 
when  the  bond  which  Slavery  creates  out  of  a 
common  greed,  a  common  hate,  and  a  common 
fear,  is  dissolved  by  emancipation, — ^have  interests, 
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political,  social,  and  industrial,  hostile  to  the  Slave 
Barons,  their  masters. 

War,  we  repeat,  must  be  carried  on  either  for 
Interest  or  Principle.  It  is  not  in  the  mass  of 
human  nature  to  wage  war  long  for  mere  pride, 
vain  glory,  or  hypocrisy,  the  South  never  waged 
their  war  for  freedom,  and  in  the  Union  it  had  not 
only  freedom  but  even  license. 

There  was  an  immense  live  Stock  down  South. 
The  South  called  it  "  chattel;"  the  North,  "man." 
The  Southern  masses  fought  for  power  to  retain 
and  multiply  their  live  stock,  and  for  territory  to 
turn  it  out  in.  The  oligarchs  fought  also  for  poli- 
tical power  over  the  masses.  They  would  lead 
their  middlemen,  the  mean  whites,  against  the  free 
North,  and  ratify  the  bondage  of  the  Slave,  for  a 
consideration^  and  the  mean  white,  must  stay  where 
a.nd  as  he  was,  or  attempt  to  dissolve  the  partnership. 

Here  are  no  elements  of  "  eternal  war."  It  is 
a  fraudulent  and  delusive  compact,  a  case  for  the 
police.  Men  will  fight  for  a  time  for  their  "  chattels," 
but  with  the  chattel,  goes  their  cause  of  fighting. 
The  few  will  fight  on  for  power,  and  vengeance, 
but  the  many,  if  they  have  not  a  high  principle  to 
sustain  them,  or  strong  interest  to  induce  them, 
will  gradually  fall  away. 

Once  it  is  seen  that  the  Slaves  are  going  and 
gone,  that  the  "  Stock"  involves  a  ruinous  sacri- 
fice, and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  more 
"  principle,"  no  more  "  interest,"  no  more  "  Pa- 
"  triotism,"  no  more  "Independence"  at  stake  in 
the  Slaveholders  rebellion,  than  there  would  ,be 
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stuff  for  the  making  of  a  respectable  "  war  of 
Principles,"  between  tbe  "Little-endians"  and  the 
"  Big-endians  "  of  Gulliver. 

The  naked  question  will  then  stand  confessed, — 
Can  the  military  despots  of  the  South  complete  its 
ruin? 


The  conclusions  to  which  we  are  irresistibly  led 
by  this  general  inquiry  are,  firstly,  that  not  only 
will  the  American  nation  reunite, — ^it  cannot  remain 
separate. 

2nd; — That  the  American  constitution,  a  new 
thing  in  Statesmanship,  affords  guarantees  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government,  never  before  approached  in  practice. 
Though  called  a  republic,  it  radically  differs  from 
all  preceding  republics.  One  thing  alone  impeaches 
the  Institutional  Unity  of  America,  and  that  it  is 
supposed  by  all  the  world  will  vanish  during  the 
struggle.  Further,  that  foreign  Intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  Slave  faction,  would  only  sting  the 
American  nationality  into  ten-fold  intensity  and 
power. 

3rd ; — That  the  Slave  trade  and  faction,  even 
in  its  prime,  appears,  in  the  light  of  History,  and 
to  those  who  have  gained  the  true  perspective  ot 
passing  events,  already,  but  a  filthy  and  blasphe- 
mous dream, — ^but  a  moment  in  the  History  of 
America, — ^but  a  speck  in  that  mighty  system  ot 
influences  and  means,  which  concurred  and  concur 
to  mahe  the  American  nation. 

But  none  of  these  things   are   here  taken  for 
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granted,  ir  they  are  hot  inexorably  proved,  tlie 
fault  is  with  the  author's  ability,  not  with  his 
intention. 


We  have  now  to  show,  in  outline,  the  mode  of 
investigation,  and  specific  form  of  proof  we  apply. 
It  is  "  exhaustive,"  it  has  been  arduously  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  and  will  afford  the  readiest 
means  of  checking,  and  (if  wrong)  of  controverting 
its  conclusions. 

To  argue  from  isolated  results^  (a  battle,  victory, 
or  defeat)  is  quackery.  To  xmderstand  causes^  is 
political  science. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  up  on  one's  fingers,  the 
elements  of  success  in  war^  and  to  decide  which 
party  is  the  stronger. 

In  all  great  contests  the  elements  of  success  are 
the  Material,  the  Intellectual,  and  the  Spiritual. 
The  first,  for  the  basis,  the  second  to  organize  and 
lead,  the  third  to  energize  and  inspire, 

1 ; — The  Material,  —  armies,  equipments,  food, 
monies,  ships,  men  liable  to  military  service,  rail- 
ways, natural  boundaries,  climate,  mountain,  and 
river,  &c. 

2  ; — The  Intellectual, — Generalship,  Statesman- 
ship, discipline,  and  organization,  &c, 

3; — The  Spiritual, — ^the  supreme  motive  ener- 
gies, leading  and  inspiring  the  material  and  Intel- 
lectual. 

Compare  then  the  elements  of  success,  North  and 
South, — their  numbers,  value,  and  power. 

Of  the  first,  the  North  has  an  overwhelming 
superiority. 
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Of  the  second,  the  Statesmanship  of  Lincoln 
shows  to  no  disadvantage,  for  it  is  victorious. 
Southern  Generalship,  though  so  brilliant,  loses  its 
hold  of  territory,  and  Northern  discipline  is  becom- 
ing complete.  Moreover,  against  a  true  nation, 
military  genius  never  finally  prevails. 

Of  the  third,  the  highest  motive  energy  of  the 
South,  is  the  idea  of  "  Independence,"  but  it  is  an 
idea  contradicted  by  Slavery,  and  by  the  principle 
of  secession,  and  hampered  by  oligarchy,  which 
affronts  the  intensest  passions  of  the  American 
People. 

Independence,  nationality,  a  true  labour  system. 
Democracy,  and  Equality,  and,  above  all,  and 
essential  to  all,  a  determination  to  destroy  Slavery, 
— these  are  the  ideas  that  lead  the  North. 

The  motive  energy  of  the  South,  is  the  wish  for 
Independence  to  perpetuate  Slavery,  —  which  is 
oligarchic.  Despotic,  immoral,  and  unprofitable, — 
by  the  destruction  of  the  great  republic  which 
offered  it  all  legal  redress, — by  introduction  of 
foreign  alliances  and  arms,  —  and  by  undoing 
and  denying  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Declaration 
and  of  the  Constitution. 

Compare  these  forces.  North  and  South,  noting 
their  respective  order  and  value. — The  result  is  the 
result  of  the  war. 

But  the  object  of  this  Book  is  to  prove  that  this 
contest  is  "  the  making  of  the  American  nation." 
And  we  have  seen  that,  according  to  some,  the 
North  may  beat  the  South  now,  and  yet  the  South 
must  ultimately  become  a  nation;  accordiag  to 
others  the  South  may  beat  the  North  now,  and 

K  2 
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yet  not  possess  the  elements  of  permanent  national 
life. 

The  strength,  gallantry,  genius,  endurance,  and 
resources  of  the  South  are  admitted,  but  the  admis- 
sion does  not  admit  the  nationality.  The  question 
is,  is  the  South  a  nation,  and  can  it  undo  the  nation- 
ality of  the  North  ?  The  question  further  is,  of 
w7mt  hind  and  degree  is  the  American  nationality. 

A  complete  nation  is  one  that  has  complete 
and  whole  its  MATEEIAL  BASES,  its  INDIVI- 
DUALITY, AND  ITS  OEGANIC  FUNCTIONS. 

By  the  first  it  exists  ;  by  the  second  it  exists  as 
a  nation  ;  and  by  the  third  it  thinks,  administrates, 
and  acts. 

The  material  Bases  of  a  nation,  consist  of  its 
Territory^  Labour^  and  Population. 

The  Individuality  or  Unity  of  a  nation,  consists 
of  a  oneness  of  circumstance,  ideas,  and  interests, 
and  this  results  from  a  oneness  of  Institution^  Race^ 
Boundary^  Language^  and  Religion. 

The  organic  functions  of  a  nation  are  its  Legisla- 
hve^  and  Executive. 

We  have  then  to  investigate,  as  the  nation's 
bases,  its  MATEEIAL  UNITY,  its  Geographic, 
Strategic,  and  climatal  conditions,  its  Labour  sys- 
tem; and  its  Population. 

The  Geography  of  a  country, — its  climate,  moun- 
tain and  water  system, — ^powerful  in  social,  com- 
mercial, and  military  affairs, — ^unchangeable, — ^in- 
vitiag,  enabling,  or  preventing  intercourse, — can,  as 
an  ethnical  force,  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  any 
country.    In  America  the  river  system  is  of  colossal 
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development,  and  unites  with  climate,  and  moun- 
tain, and  rail,  and  telegraph,  in  all  the  empuasis  of 
five-fold  power,  and  with  all  the  distinctness  of  a 
predetermined  plan,  to  prepare  a  fitting  material 
unity  for  the  mighty  American  nation. 

Its  HISTORY,  revealing,  from  a  whole  view 
of  the  nation's  life,  its  genius  and  character,  its 
Individuality  and  soul ;  and  shewing  also  the  Prin- 
ciples that  now  contend  upon  its  soU,  and  the 
manner  of  its  past  and  present  dealings  with  those 
great  factors  of  nationality. 

Its  CONSTITUTION,  showing  its  organic  and 
Legislative  functions,  and  especially  the  peculiar 
relations  established  by  this  new  invention  in 
Statesmanship,  between  the  Individual,  and  the 
nation,  and  between  both,  and  that  third  element 
of  power,  peculiar  to  America,  —  namely,  the 
"  Sovereign  State." 

The  nationality  of  the  North  being  admitted, 
and  that  of  the  South  in  question,  there  must  be 
this  difference  in  the  application  of  the  above  tests 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  argument, — the  nationality  of  the  South  has  to  he 
rigorously  tested  at  every  paint — that  of  th^  North  has 
to  he  tested  only  in  regard  to  those  elements  of  nation- 
ality which  are  claimed  hy  hoth  parties. 

These  are;  —  1st.  the  territory  in  military  occu- 
pation of  the  South.  2nd.  The  Population  within 
their  lines.  Srdly.  The  political  principles  that 
animate,  not  only  that  population,  but  the  whole 
nation,  and  which  will  really  decide  this  con- 
test. 
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These  subjects  remain  for  treatment  in  due  course. 

What  then  are  to  be  tbe  results  of  tbis  appeal  to 
arms  ?  We  undertake  to  sbow  in  tbe  sequel,  tbat 
tbe  South  is  not  a  nation  in  any  sense,  material, 
moral,  or  spiritual. 

Of  all  tbe  arguments  upon  wbicb  tbis  conclusion 
is  sustained,  tbose  from  tbe  geograpbical  unity  of 
America,  and  to  tbe  intense  character  of  its  nation- 
ality, are  perhaps  tbe  most  important,  though  they 
are  the  least  explored,  and,  in  fact,  have  never  yet 
been  adequately  expounded. 

§ 

In  comparing  tbe  characteristics  .of  the  Slave 
faction,  and  its  great  antagonist,  the  reasons  for 
belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  American  nation- 
ality. Freedom,  and  Democracy,  have  always  ap- 
peared to  the  author  to  rest  on  demonstrations  as 
incontrovertible  as  any  of  tbose  accepted  facts  in 
nature,  or  truisms  in  morals,  upon  which  universal 
belief  reposes,  and  from  which  universal  activity 
springs. 

To  know  that  the  history  of  America  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  (nearly  half  the  nation's  life)  has 
been  tbe  history  of  a  protest  against  Slavery, 
always  becoming  more  emphatic,  practical,  and 
strong, — a  protest  so  effective,  as  to  procure  at  last 
a  majority,  and  so  earnest,  as  to  engage  in  war  to 
enforce  it ; — to  know  this,  ought  to  enlist  tbe  sym- 
pathies, engage  the  hopes,  and  command  the  con- 
fidence, of  any  who  comprehend  what  is  moral 
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force,  or  -who  "understand  their  own  epocli,"  or 
any  other. 

To  know  for  what  the  South  contends,  and  that 
Slavery  means,  as  essential  a  contrariety  of  interest 
between  the  millions  of  mean  whites,  and  the 
thousands  of  the  ruling  Whites,  as  it  does  between 
the  latter  and  those  who  are  more  especially  their 
"  slaves,"—- to  know  this  ought  to  at  once  expose 
the  fiction  and  falsehood  of  Southern  "nation- 
aKty." 

To  know  the  special  geographical  imity  of  Ame- 
rica, its  great  rivers,  its  mountain  ranges,  its 
climate,  and  its  railway  and  telegraph  system, 
ought  to  suggest  to  all,  in  favour  of  the  political 
unity  of  America  (even  west  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains), a  prima  facie  case  of  peculiar  strength. 

To  know  the  extraordinary  force  of  the  Ameri- 
can nationality,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  assimi- 
lates, the  tenacity  with  which  it  holds ;  to  know 
the  universal,  intimate,  and  essential  interests  for 
which  the  North  contends,  and  how  for  their  sake 
its  Democracy  submits  to  the  necessities  of  a  central 
will  and  organization ;  to  know  these  things  ought 
to  rally  the  force  of  all  the  precedents  of  the  past 
around  the  conviction,  that  without  extermination 
the  North  cannot  be  conquered. 

To  know  these  things, — the  moral  forces  of  the 
North,  its  elements  of  essential  imity,  as  contrasted 
with  the  essential  contrariety  of  the  South,  its  su- 
periority in  food,  money,  and  numbers,  its  geogra- 
phical imity,  its  fleet,  bisecting  "  Secesh  "  through 
the  Mississippi,  and  threatening  it  everywhere, — 
to  know  that  the  strength  of  the  North  is  of  a 
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nature  to  increase,  and  tlie  strength  of  tlie  South 
of  a  nature  to  decrease, —  to  know  these  things 
ought  to  have  at  once  secured  the  unhesitating 
unanimous  verdict  of  any  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them. 

But  ahove  all  these  considerations,  each  hearing 
so  remorselessly  against  Southern  pretensions, 
rises  that  of  the  History,  if  it  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  with  its  thirty  years  of  determined  agita- 
tion, leading  straight  to  Freedom  or  War.  The 
History  of  this  great  Slave  fight  should  be  noted 
with  especial  attention,  for  it  is  the  history  of  the 
completed  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
subordination  of  the  insurgent  State  Sovereignties 
to  the  national  unity.  It  is  therefore  the  history 
of  the  strengthening  and  elevating  of  the  units,  and 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  unity,  or  in  other  words, 
it  is  really  the  history  of  the  mahing  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  If  we  are  to  despair  of  America,  we 
must  reverse  our  conclusions,  and  deny  our  belief 
in  History,  in  human  nature,  and  in  God. 

It  is  believed  that  a  simple  categorical  statement 
of  the  material  and  moral  elements  of  this  nation- 
ality, and  the  history  of  their  development,  ought 
to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  settle  English 
opinion  on  American  questions. 

§ 

But  let  us  here  summarily  compare  the  broad 
and  natural,  and  impregnable  foundations  of  the 
North,  with  the  narrow  and  artificial  bases  of  the 
South. 
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The  following  were  the  temporary,  unnatural, 
and  abnormal  conditions,  or  rather  MONOPOLIES, 
of  Slavedom.*  They  are  gone,  and  Slavery  must 
follow.  But  for  them  it  could  not  have  con- 
tinued. 

1st.  The  Cotton  monopoly.  The  South  would 
get  rich  on  Cotton  at  3^d.  Since  1844  it  has  gra- 
dually risen  to  4(^,  Id,  9c?,  &c,,  and  England  has 
for  some  time  lost  £10,000,000  a  year  by  depend- 
ence on  the  South,  because  English  "  Statesman- 
ship "  has  secured  the  South  against  competition. 

2nd.  The  Slave  interest,  through  its  connection 
with  the  Union,  used  it  politically,  for  fugitive 
Slave  laws ;  commercially,  for  capital,  transit  faci- 
lities, &c. ;  and  mechanically,  for  inventions,  such 
as  Whitney's  cotton  gin.  The  South  has  used  the 
Union  and  plotted  against  it.  The  South  has 
never  stood  upon  its  own  merits. 

3rd.  The  South  lived  on  the  premature  wasted 
life  and  unpaid  labour  of  the  Slave,  and  now  de- 
clares the  revival  of  the  African  Slave  trade  to  be 
politically  necessary  in  order  to  occupy  the  "  terri- 
tories." 

4th.  Southern  culture  admitted  neither  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  nor  skilled  labour,  and  lived  on  a 

*  Professor  De  Bow  gives  the  aggregate  number  of  Slave- 
holders at  347,525  in  1850,  and  Mr.  Helper,  gives  the  following 
classification : — 

Actual  Slaveholders  ....  186,551 
Entered  more  than  once  .  .  .  2,000 
Non-Slaveholdiag  Slave-hirers     .         .     158,974 

Total 347,525 
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costless  territorial  expansion,  througli  an  indefinite 
area  of  unexhausted  land.* 

5th.  By  a  compulsory  labour  system,  degrading 
the  principle  of  labour ;  by  the  creation  of  a  "high 
and  haughty  spirit"  of  skin  caste;  by  constituting 
the  holding  of  Slaves,  even  of  one  or  two,  the 
badge  of  aristocracy ;  by  training  the  whole  white 
population  in  habits  of  associated  command,  main- 
tained and  maintainable  only  by  physical  force, 
and  in  all  those  military  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  a  despotic  oligarchy  in  danger ;  by  all  that 
political  situation,  which  left  no  alternative  be- 
tween aggression,  or  submission  and  decay; — hy 
all  these  circumstances  there  has  been  gradually 
created  in  the  South,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  an 
immense  mass  of  material,  by  no  means  raw,  for 
the  Southern  armies.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
these  men,  united  and  nerved  by  political  and 
social  passions  of  terrible  force ;  struggling  for  a 
national  "  iadustry,"  as  well  as  for  political  pre- 
ponderance and  existence;  with  the  pride  of  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  wants  of  a  democracy ;  equip- 
ped with  all  the  appliances  of  civilization,  and 
inflamed  with  more  than  the  ferocity  of  savages ; 
are  so  fitted  for  fighting,  that  but  one  other  class: 
in  all  the  world  can  excel  them  in  it.  They  are 
fit  for  fighting  and  fit  for  nothing  else. 

Such  is  the  Genesis  in  Trade,  in  Politics,  and  in 

*  "  Slavery  cannot  be  confined  within  certain  limits  ■without 
produciag  the  destruction  of  both  master  and  slave.  There  is 
not  a  slaveholder  ia  this  house  or  out  of  it,  but  who  knows  that 
whenever  confined  *  *  *  *  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to 
its  final  destruction."--"  Jwafye  Warner,  of  Georgia. 
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Power,  of  the  the  Southern  revolt.  It  is  the 
mightiest  and  completest  class  interest  ever  known, 
but  manifestly  sectional,  unstable,  narrow,  and  re- 
volutionary, vainly  looking  for  intervention  from 
Europe,  or  for  disunion  in  the  North.  It  denies 
the  principle  of  authority  and  the  principle  of  indi- 
vidual right,  and  therein  denies  ultimately  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  own  existence,  strength,  and  unity.  Its 
Slave  system  will  either  stand  or  fall.  If  it  is  to 
stand,  the  "political"  superstructure  must  fall, 
and  be  sacrificed  to  it  before  free  competition.  The 
Slave  empire  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  organic 
disease  and  inevitable  death.  Either  the  revolt 
will  be  itself  revolutionised  by  the  conversion  of 
the  slave  man  into  the  free,  or  free  trade  in  labour 
and  in  Cotton,  will  once  more  vindicate  itself.  The 
South  works  with  borrowed  capital,  it  works  with 
stolen  men  upon  a  desolated  soil,  and  without  the 
skill  and  energies  of  freedom.  It  will  become 
either  a  wilderness  or  a  re-construction,  for  the 
laws  of  trade  are  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
Grod.  Thus  much  for  the  Labour  question,  and  the 
individual  right  question,  but  neither  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  mocked.  Southern  "  Sovereign 
States"  have  been  supplied  with  a  precedent,  they 
will  soon  or  late  be  supplied  with  the  motive,  and 
Secession  will  kill  secession. 


To  live,  Secession  must  not  only  destroy  the  ar- 
maments of  the  North,  it  must  destroy  also  those 
material,  moral,  and  intellectual  conditions  which 
have  made  th6  American  nation,  and  would  remake 
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it,  and  of  which  UNITY  of  will  and  COMMU- 
:NITY  of  spirit  are  the  leading  characteristics. 

Thus  the  Greography,  the  mechanics,  (mechanical 
facilities  and  appliances),  the  institutions,  the  ma- 
terial interests,  and  the  universal  Statesmanship  of 
America,  all  operate  in  one  direction, — to  make 
■unity  and  community  its  leading  and  abiding  cha- 
racteristics. This  is  well  known  by  the  South, 
which  does  its  possible  to  countervail  it,  and  by  all 
mtelligenthaX&cs,  of  freedom,  and  lovers  of  the  South 
in  Europe. 

1st.  The  mountain  ranges  which  elsewhere  com- 
bine with  climate,  to  separate  the  earth  into  zones 
or  belts^from  East  to  West,  are  not  so  placed  there. 
They  run  from  North  to  South,  and  are  tapped  at 
frequent  openings. 

2nd.  The  river  system,  which  widens  as  the 
Continent  widens  Northward,  connects  the  whole 
with  its  various  conditions  of  climate  and  produc- 
tion. 

3rd.  Always  excepting  the  190,000  Slaveholders, 
there  is  an  equally  conspicuous  absence  of  inveterate 
corporate  and  class  interests,  obstructions,  influ- 
ences, and  institutions  in  Church,  in  State,  and  in 
land  tenure,  which  everywhere  else  create  artificial 
obstacles  to  the  communion  and  intercourse  of  men, 
to  the  acquisition  of  property,  to  the  fusion  of  races, 
to  the  imion  of  interests,  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation. 

4th.  Whether  for  ideas,  men,  or  things,  transit 
facilities  are  cheaper,  more  numerous,  more  profit- 
able, swifter,  and  more  universal,  than  the  world 
ever  knew  before.     Banks,  Telegraphs,  the  Steam 
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press,  the  Steam  boat,  the  Postal  service,  the  rail, 
and  revenue  system,  &c.,  perfect  the  vehicles  of 
national  sympathy,  exchange,  and  interaction. 

5th.  The  equality  of  man  politically,  the  univer- 
sality of  suffrage,  the  existence  of  a  mighty  uniform 
class  with  equal  intelligence  universally  diffused, 
and  the  stake  which  almost  every  man  possesses 
in  the  representation,  in  the  progress  of  the  country, 
and  stability  of  the  Government. 

6th.  The  marvellous  power  of  their  habits  of 
political,  industrial,  intellectual,  and  moral  associa- 
tion. 

Thus  as  to  the  meaning  of  Providence  foreshown 
in  the  Geography  of  the  New  World,  and  verified 
by  partial  analogies  in  the  history  and  Geography 
of  the  Old.  But  America  is  prepared  for  maturer 
races,  a  later  epoch,  and  a  prepared  civilisation. 
There  are  no  barriers  from  West  to  East,  and  the 
great  river  system  takes  a  like  direction,  or  departs 
from  it  only  to  bring  fresh  regions  within  the  scope 
of  its  influences.  The  great  idea  to  be  obeyed  and^ 
sought  out  in  America  is  evidently  that  of  spreading^ 
sharing.,  uniting., — not  of  dividing,  isolating,  or  con- 
fining. 

These  influences,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
demand  especial  notice,  as  they  must  effect  special 
results.*  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  hand  that 
divided  Europe  and  Asia,  North  and  South,  by 
natural  barriers,  and  into  nmnberless  nationalities, 

*  Strabo  said  of  the  then  tWnly  inhabited  Q-aul,  that  the 
course  of  its  rivers  showed  it  to  be  destined  for  the  home  of  a 
single  nation.  All  men  who  have  known  how  to  understand 
and  use  the  situation  have  availed  themselves  of  these  influences. 
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and  that  kept  back  the  mighty  West  until  the  fore- 
fixed  time,  has  placed  no  such  barriers  on  the 
American  contiaent.  That  is  a  place  prepared  for 
all  peoples  and  nations,  who  are  becomiag  one  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  more  rapid  and  complete 
than  was  ever  known  before.  This  crisis  is  the 
making  of  the  American  nation,  because  it  has 
proved  its  possession  of  all  the  qualities  and  forces, 
material,  moral,  and  spiritual,  which  go  to  make  up 
a  nation. 

For  ourselves  we  cannot  but  see  in  the  thirty 
years  virtual,  preceding  the  three  years  actual 
Battle  against  Slavery,  the  crowning  victory  of  the 
highest  attribute  of  American  nationahty,  adding 
to  all  the  other  attributes  that  make  that  nationality 
the  strongest  and  intensest  in  the  world,  a  loyalty 
to  Principle,  which  will  keep  it  at  one  with  God's 
purposes  in  its  progress  and  futurity. 

The  salt  of  America  has  been  enough  to  savour 
even  the  South. 

We  see  no  incongruity  in  the  completest  and  in- 
tensest  nationality,  being  set  to  occupy  the  largest, 
and  also  compactest,  territory. 

We  see  in  the  great  civil  war,  precisely  the 
means, — the  only  means,  that  could  have  prepared 
America  for  the  "  weight  of  Glory  "  that  the  future 
and  God  hold  out  to  her.  The  only  means  that 
could  have  drilled  her  Democracy  to  maintain 
against  the  Devil  and  all  oligarchs  and  oligarchic 
powers,  the  integrity  of  the  American  Continent 
and  nation. 

Why  should  not  the  greatest  nation  utilise  and 
hold  the  greatest  Continent  ? 
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Why  should  not  tlie  purest  People  work  out  for 
man  tlie  greatest  problem  of  the  future  ? 

Why  should  not  the  only  Democracy  in  the  world 
reaKse  the  hopes  of  all  ages  ?  Why  should  not  this 
Eoyal  nation  enact  the  thoughts  that  have  flushed 
the  purple  visions  of  earth's  greatest  Intellects  ? 

UNIVERSALITY  and  ONENESS  are  written 
on  the  Geography  of  America  by  the  hand  of  Grod, 
— ^Were  imprinted  on  her  indelibly  by  that  glorious 
Statesmanship  that  would  not  obstruct  human 
nature  by  imposing  the  past  on  the  future,  nor 
divide  the  nation  into  close  corporations  with  hostile 
interests,  nor  weaken  by  swathing  it  in  murderous 
bonds  and  old-world  formularies.  Miracles  in 
mechanics  also,  help  to  enact  and  confirm  political 
institutions. 

The  soil  and  the  nation, — the  body  and  soul,  of 
America,  are  thus  one  by  a  thousand  influences, — 
one  in  interest,  in  intercourse,  in  sympathies,  and 
in  politics,  as  nation  never  was  before. 

Who  shall  separate  them?  What  can  disunite 
them?  Assuredly  not  that  190,000  head  of  Slave- 
holding  carrion  in  the  Gulf  States,  that  "  lives  in 
the  saddle  and  is  sparsely  settled"  over  that  re- 
gion,—  that  exists  on  the  unpaid  labour,  and  wasted 
lives,  and  degraded  souls  of  other  men,  —  that 
reduces  prostitution  to  a  science  in  economics, — ■ 
that  is  accustomed  to  sell  its  own  flesh  and  blood 
into  slavery,  —  and  that  is  called  "  chivalry,"  by 
newspapers,  which,  on  the  question  of  Slavery,  have 
been  the  common  houses  of  ill  fame  for  all  the 
world ! 
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BEGGING  OF  QUESTION. 
CONTRADICTIONS. 
SEEVILE  WAE. 
SLAVEEY  AND  BIBLE. 
UNITY,-"  DESPOTISM." 
DESPOTISM,—"  UNITY." 
EIGHT  OF  SECESSION. 
SLAVEEY  PEOFITABLE. 
SLAVEEY  AND  NATIONALITY. 
CONFEDEEATE  "BONDS." 


•  I  sing  liow  casual  bricks  in  airy  climb, 
Encountered  casual  cow  bair,  casual  lime  ; 
How  rafters  borne  tbrougb  wondering  clouds  elate, 
Eissed  in  tbeir  slope  blue  elemental  slate. 
Clasped  solid  beams  in  cbance  directed  fury, 
And  gave  to  birtb  our  renovated  (Drury)." 


"  I  swear  to  fear,  revere,  and  serve  God ;  to  suffer  death  ratber 
tban  renounce  Ckrist ;  to  maintain  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe  People,  tbe 
widows,  and  tbe  orpban ;  to  offer  no  wilful  or  deliberate  offence  to 
any  one ;  never  to  be  engaged  in  any  transaction  for  tbe  pure  love 
of  gain." —  Oath  on  talcing  the  degree  of  'Esquire. 

*  *  "  En  obant  de  vous  tout  orgueil.  *  *  Soyez  loyal  en  faits, 
et  en  dits.  *  *  Soyez  secourables  a  pauvres  et  orpbelins." 

Mother  of  Bayard  to  her  Son. 


"  Sez  Jobn  C.  Calboun,  sez  be, 
'  Human  rigbts  airnt  no  more 
Eigbt  on  tbis  'ere  floor, 

No  more  tban  tbe  man  in  tbe  moon,' — sez  be." 

JBiglow  Papers. 
L 
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"  In  sHort  I  firmly  do  believe  in  Humbug  generally, 

For  it's  a  thing  that  I  perceive  to  have  a  solid  vally ; 

This  hath  my  faithful  shepherd  been,  in  pastures  sweet  hath  led  me. 

And  this  '11  keep  the  people  green,  to  feed  as  they  have  fed  me." 


In  the  "  Carnival  of  Cant"  of  Slaveholders,  the 
following  theories  and  contradictions  have  been 
running  a  muck  at  each  other  and  at  everything  else 
that  is  intelligible. 

The  "  begging  of  the  American  question,"  is  a 
feat  sturdily  persisted  in  by  the  friends  of  the 
"  Chivalry"  or  in  the  interests  of  Slavery,  after 
many  exposures.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
leaders  of  English  public  opinion,  that  the  impos- 
tures  require   now  even  a   slight  notice. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  6,000,000  whites.  South, 
are  a  nation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exterminated, 
and  that  because  they  cannot  be  exterminated,  they 
cannot  be  subdued.  That  this  rebellion,  though 
to  maintain  Slavery,  is  a  glorious  undertaking. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  4,000,000  negroes.  South, 
are  not  a  nation.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  eman- 
cipated till  convenient  to  the  white  nation.  That 
for  them  to  fight  for  freedom,  would  be  a  bad  war, 
because  it  would  be  a  "  servile  war." 

It  is  asserted  that  "  the  South  is  an  aristocracy." 
That  an  aristocracy  ought  to  lead,  that  chivalry 
must  conquer,  and  that  a  war  to  set  them  in  then- 
proper  place,  is  a  war  of  nature  and  necessity. 

It  is  asserted  that  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Bible,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  divine  institution, 

L  2 
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for  whicli  religion  permits  or  demands  an  armed 
propagandism. 

It  is  asserted  tliat  free  labour  will  not  pay ;  and 
that  wMte  labour  cannot  last  in  the  Soutli. 

Other  such  assertions  as  that  "  Slavery  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war,"  are  relegated  now  to 
very  low-art  tumblers  in  the  political  sawdust. 
Tliey  pay  no  longer,  for  even  "  the  gods"  know  that 
they  are  lies,  and  nothing  more. 

The  fashion  that  speaks  of  Unity  in  the  North, 
as  "Despotism;"  and  Despotism  in  the  South,  as 
"  Unity ;"  is  to  be  set  down  as  an  instance  of  that 
rare  and  unhoped  for  good  fortune  which  sometimes 
favours  the  most  audacious  speculators  on  the  folly 
of  mankind. 

The  "  strategists"  who  talk  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  South,  from  "  moving  on  interior 
lines,"  now  that  it  is  driven  into  a  comer,  and 
cannot  move  on  the  exterior  lines,  have  also  met 
with  their  share  of  appreciation. 

The  Three  assertions  or  propositions, — ^that  the 
Bible  authorizes  Slavery ;  that  free  labour  will  not 
pay  in  competition  with  Slave  labour ;  that  the 
right  of  Secession  is  inherent  in  Individual  States, 
need  no  repetition,  for  they  may  be  said  to  com- 
mit suicide  directly  they  are  clearly  formulated. 

The  Bible  indicated  to  the  Jews  certain  modes 
by  which  the  evils  of  Slavery,  as  practised  by  sur- 
rounding heathen,  were  to  be  mitigated  and  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  as  far  as  was  possible  to  the  civi- 
lization of  that  age.  The  Bible  lays  down  concern- 
ing Slavery  no  principles^  but  authorized,  through 
Moses,   certain   administrative  reforms,  changing 
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slavery  into  servitude.  But  tlie  whole  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  Book,  and  of  the  religion  of  human 
nature  and  of  God,  is  to  make  men  free  in  the 
Truth,  by  binding  them  under  one  law  of  equality, 
brotherhood,  and  lovingkindness,  —  members  one 
with  another  in  Christ's  body,  the  Church.  To 
charge,  then,  Slavery  upon  this  system  and  this 
Book,  is  not  merely  a  lie  in  terms, — it  is  a  generic 
lie,  a  lie  against  their  whole  genius,  scope,  nature, 
and  tendency,,  as  well  as  against  their  particular 
inculcations  and  commands. 

It  is  an  indignity  to  Truth  and  Honesty,  —  it 
is  a  complicity  with  charlatans  against  the  value 
of  evidence  and  reason,  to  apply  its  rules  and  for- 
mulas elaborately  to  transparent  falsehood.  It 
matters  little,  comparatively,  that  there  exist  in  a 
State  a  certain  number  of  Liars.  It  matters  infi- 
nitely more  that  palpable  Lies  should  be  habitu- 
ally deferred  to  as  argmnents,  examined  as  one- 
sided truths,  or  treated  with  the  honours  of  contro- 
versy. 

It  is  far  better  to  meet  flat  falsehood  dogmati- 
cally,— to  tell  the  Dog  he  lies, — and  to  pass  on  about 
one's  business. 

With  regard  to  the  phantasy  that  man  free,  is 
not  equally  equipped  for  Labour  with  man  en- 
slaved, it  involves  the  same  falsehood,  the  same 
doubt  of  God  and  man,  the  same  impious  im- 
peachment of  the  ways  of  God  with  man.  La 
mort  sans  phrase  is  the  only  answer  that  reason 
■  can  give  to  such  sophistry.  Without  argument, 
•we  may  repudiate  once  for  all,  the  idea  that  any 
-contradiction  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature, 
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;an  be  permanently  profitable  to  any  participator 
n  tlie  transaction.  The  superiority  of  free  labour, 
ts  shewn  by  its  results  in  America,  has,  however, 
)een  demonstrated  ad  nauseam. 

The  Principle  of  "  State  Sovereignty,"  when 
)rought  to  mean  individual  State  license  and 
lational  dissolution,  is  matter,  not  for  argument, 
)ut  for  contempt  and  ridicule  against  those  who 
iphold  it  in  theory,  and  for  a  war  of  execution 
gainst  those  who  uphold  it  in  arms. 

But  supposing  it  granted,  for  argument's  sake, 
liat  every  thing  relating  to  the  supposed  internal 
iterest  of  each  State,  is  to  be  absolutely  settled  by 
iich  State.  Is  there  to  be  argued  from  this  doc- 
:ine  of  severalty  of  interest,  a  community  of  crime, 

sufferance  of  aggression,  and  a  complicity  in 
ational  suicide  ?  The  acquiescence  in  an  organized 
iTstem  of  barbarous  cultivation,  depending  on 
rganized  crime,  that  must  spread  or  die, — the,  one 
iw  of  whose  existence  is  aggression,  and  evermore 
agression?  We  say  such  "  State  Sovereignty" 
ould  make  each  State  despotic  over  the  fate  of  the 
nion ;  would  be  a  reversal  of  the  natural  relation- 
lips  between  Eepublic  and  State,  making  the 
tate  supreme,  and  the  Eepublic  itself  a  slave.  The 
isertion,  as  regards  America,  of  a  constitutional 
ght  to  nurge  and  aggravate  a  desperate  organic 
sease  in  the  republic,  or  as  regards  the  world,  to 
institute  that  incomparable  nuisance  a  Slave  em- 
re,  is  an  assertion  which  certainly  does  not  deceive 
ose  who  make  it.  If  right,  or  reason,  or  reli- 
on,  remain  upon  earth,  then  the  right  to  consti- 
te  or  to  extend  an  empire  founded  upon  the 
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unmanning  of  man,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  men,  but 
the  doctrine  of  Devils,  and  as  wrong  in  every 
economic  or  statesmanlike  sense,  as  in  morals,  and 
religion. 

§ 

The  argument  for  "nationality"  founded  upon 
Slavery,  is  also  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Nation- 
ality depends  upon  Freedom  and  Law,  upon  the 
strength  and  virtue  of  the  Individual,  and  the 
coherence  of  the  State.  Slavery  opposes  both, 
and  will  destroy  them  or  be  destroyed  by  them. 
At  the  early  stage,  Slavery  may  only  encounter 
individual  and  municipal  rights,  but  if  it  lives  and 
grows,  it  must  assail  the  national  life. 

The  imputed  "  courage"  of  the  chivalry  in- 
volves an  abuse  of  language,  or  rather  of  thought. 
To  praise  them  for  a  courage  common  to  criminals, 
prizefighters,  gladiators,  and  beasts,  were  no  praise. 
It  is  only  the  courage  which  attacks  the  rights  of 
others.  There  is  a  courage  of  beasts  and  a  courage 
of  men.  There  are,  who  praise  for  mere  animal 
courage,  a  race  that  has  carried  on  a  sixty  years' 
war  of  tyrants,  atheists,  cowards,  panderg,  misers, 
and  pimps,  upon  the  rights,  the  chastity,  the 
honour,  the  intellect,  and  the  souls  of  a  subject 
race.  There  are,  who  call  the  hearty  fighting  for 
,such  a  system,  "  courage,"  we  don't.  There  is  no 
true  courage  without  moral  sanctions.  CoTirage  is 
not  the  willingness  to  incur  danger  for  the  sake  of 
committing  a  crime,  or  inflicting  an  injury. 

Confederate  "  Bonds"  may  also  turn  out  to  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.     The  men  who  forged  a 
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Dnstitution  for  Kansas,  and  passed  off  armed  des- 
eradoes,  imported  for  the  feat,  as  voters, — wild 
iolated  the  Ballot  Box,  and  sent  in  false  rettims, 
-who  violated  the  Missouri  compact,  made  for 
consideration," — ^who  conspired  to  assassinate 
lincoln, — ^who  seized  the  national  property,  and 
sed  it  against  the  nation, — ^who  repudiated  money 
bligations,  and  repudiated  the  constitution, — ^who 
icommended  the  legalising  of  the  forgery  of 
otes,— -these  men  are  now  headed  by  the  arch 
jpudiator  Jeff.  Davis,  who  considers  it  "  uncon- 
itutional,"  to  pay  certain  State  debts,  who 
larged  the  English  Government  with  repudia- 
on,  and  talked  of  "  The  Times"  as  a  " pensioned 
ress,"  and  "hired  advocate,"  and  charged  the 
London  Change"  with  hiring  it  to  denounce 
tm.* 

The  word  of  Jeff.  Davis  is  no  doubt  as  good  as 
is  "  Bond,"  and  we  presume  the  "  London 
hange"  relies  upon  that,  or  on  Southern  "  na- 
onality,"  for  payment.  It  seems  to  us  that 
lere  is  not  very  good  security  either  for  the 
ill  or  the  Deed, — for  the  "  Principle"  or  the 
iterest.  / 


Sebyile  was  has  been  unsparingly  denounced 
Y  men  who  do  not  object  to  war  on  principle, 
ut  if  any  war  can  be  justified,  it  appears  to  us 
lat  a  servUe  war,  undertaken  with  probability  of 
iccess,  is  a  fortiori^  justifiable. 

*  See  pamphlet  hereon,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  "Walker.    Eidg- 
vj,  1863. 
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War  is  Sacrament  or  Murder,  and  tliey  who 
instigate  tlie  doing  of  the  one,  are  only  worse 
than  those  who  prevent  the  taking  of  the  other. 
Peace  at  any  price  denies  the  first,  and  war  at  any 
price  affirms  the  last.  To  risk  life,  either  the 
yielding  or  the  taking  of  it,  for  any  cause  that  is 
not  holy, — -that  is  not  dearer  and  more  sacred 
than  life,  is  a  crime  and  a  had  calculation.  To 
refase  the  sacrifice  of  individual  life,  when  the 
conditions  of  a  great  perpetual  national  life  are  to 
be  achieved,  is  not  the  teaching  of  prudence,  of 
^nature,  of  Humanity,  of  Statesmanship,  or  of  God. 

Those  who  deny  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  the  rights  of  the  Nation,  affirm  anarchy, 
Murder,  and  Secesh.  Those  who  deny  to  the 
Negro  the  Sacrament  of  Battle,  when  his  man- 
hood and  his  nationality  are  in  question,  are  either 
less  or  worse  than  men. 

The  right  of  the  Negro  to  fight  for  his  freedom 
and  nation,  is  denied  by  none  but  anarchists, 
peace-at-any-price-men,  and  Secessionists.  Never- 
theless, the  rights  of  fi-eedom,  nationality,  and 
order,  must  be  denied  or  affirmed  together. 

We  leave  to  others  the  great  crime  of  discussing 
an  institution,  which  our  very  instinct  teaches  us 
to  abhor.  There  are  some  things  not  to  be  argued 
about,  but  to  be  destroyed.  Who  that  believes  in 
God,  can  disbelieve  in  man  ?  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  there  is  neither  People  nor  God,  and  in 
Politics,  according  to  Carlyle,  the  fool  is  the  only 
absolutely  fatal  personage. 

A  servile  war  has  probably  been  prevented  by 
.Lincoln's  proclamation,  which  is  calculated  to  pro- 
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duce,  not  an  insurrection,  but  a  stampede,  to  be 
followed  by  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave 
labour,  and  a  re-organisation  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial system  of  the  South.  That,  we  say,  is  the 
probable  result  of  the  Proclamation,  and  it  pre- 
sents ample  scope  for  meditation.  We  say,  how- 
ever, and  on  this  stand  fast,  that  in  this  war  for 
equality  of  races^  the  slave  of  all  men,  ought  to 
take  a  part.  He  has  the  most  legitimate  interest, 
and  the  most  valid  warrant.  He  must  get  his 
freedom,  peacefully  if  he  can,  but  get  his  freedom. 
This  will  not  involve  servile  war,  unless  the  Slave- 
holder will  have  it  so. 

There  are  hlack  Yankees  yonder,  and  what  will 
the  slave  naturally  do,  believing  that  the  North 
will  receive  him,  and  protect  him  as  soon  as  he 
can  reach  it?  Will  he  tarry  in  the  South  to 
plunder,  to  kill,  to  ravish,  to  destroy, — in  the 
South  where  he  has  been,  is  being,  and  wUl  be 
burnt  alive,  flogged  to  death,  or  riddled  with  bird 
shot?  We  should  think  not!  This  contraband 
will  take  the  liberty  to  smuggle  himself.  This 
chattel  will  cut  and  run.  The  servile  war  is  non- 
seme.  When  Black  meets  White,  it  wUl  be,  not 
as  Slave  against  Master,  but  as  man  to  man. 
Meanwhile,  the  question  is,  whether  a  man  run- 
ning for  his  life,  may  use  his  instincts  of  defence, 
and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

But  farther,  we  say  to  those  who  fear  a  servile 
war, — "  you  have  settled  that  war  is  sometimes 
"just  and  necessary,  you  have  settled  even  that  a 
"  war  of  treason  and  treachery  against  a  reasonable 
"  majority,  may  be  just  and  necessary.      Let  us 
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"  understand  tlie  difference  between  a  wMte  war, 
"  and  a  black  war.  Is  a  war  against  Slavery, 
"  worse  tban  a  war  for  Slavery  ?  If  you  assert 
"  tbis,  your  quarrel  is  not  so  mucb  with  a  servile 
"  war,  as  witb  your  own  servile  nature,  and  witb 
"  tbe  God  who  made  the  black  man's  soul  in  tbe 
"  likeness  of  God.  Tbe  black  man  bas  a  rigbt  to 
"  bis  freedom.  The  white  man,  you  cannot  deny, 
"  bas  refused  bim  that  freedom,  refuses  it,  and  will 
"  refuse  it, — nay  in  oaths,  and  blasphemy,  and 
"  blood,  bas  assumed  before  tbe  world  that  that 
"  system  shall  continue  for  ever  a  comer  stone  of 
"  the  Slave  Eepublic,  even  as  Christ  is  the  comer 
"  stone  of  tbe  Christian  faith."  A  servile  war  is 
horrible,  you  say.  We  answer  there  has  been  Battle 
for  80  years  in  the  South,  but  it  bas  been  hattle  all 
on  one  side^  battle  on  the  shrinking  flesh  and 
degraded  intellect  of  the  African  race,  who  now 
are  nearly  as  many  as  their  oppressors.  That 
battle  has  been  horrible  too,  and  alas,  there  are 
"  who  can  bear  to  look  on  torture,  but  who  dare 
"  not  look  on  war."  The  White  would  not  be 
taken  unawares  by  the  Black, — as  tbe  Black  has 
always  been  by  the  White, — and  overwhelmed 
by  midnight  massacre.  There  would  exist  be- 
tween them  the  conditions  of  open  war.  Of  what 
are  these  people  afraid, — which  is  the  worse,  the 
sharp  short  war  of  battle,  or  the  long  prolonged 
the  real  servile  war,  on  all  means  and  appliances 
that  might  bring  to  the  Negro's  soul,  education, 
self  respect,  honour,  religion  ?  Neither  argument 
nor  action  can  be  detained  for  those  who  are  too 
slow  or  too  low  to  appreciate  the  vast  cumulative, 
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and  destructive,  and  deteriorating  results,  of  three 
-generations  of  unresisted  oppression  on  tlie  rights 
of  a  subject  race. 

Place  then  in  the  scales,  a  servile  war,  and  ser~ 
mlity  itself.  Servility,  that  ignoble  coward  war 
on  the  souls,  virtue,  intellect,  shortened  lives,  and 
miserable  bodies,  of  now  three  generations,  and 
-which,  in  mere  blood,  to  take  your  lower  ground, 
has  cost  more  than  fifty  pitched  battles.  Place,  we 
^ay,  these  in  the  alternative,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  which,  on  any  reasonable  aspect,  is  the 
better  or  the  least  bad.  Otherwise  it  would  appear 
that  the  objection  is,  not  to  war  in  the  abstract  or 
in  the  concrete,  not  to  any  war  against  Slaves,  not 
to  a  war  by  a  minority  against,  a  majority,  but 
simply  and  only  to  a  war  by  Slaves  for  freedom  ! 
If  the  sword  of  the  South  were  no  sharper  than  the 
wits  of  their  advocates,  the  war,  like  the  argument, 
would  be  remarkably  one-sided.  For  all  these 
arguments  against  a  servile  war  amomit  to  this, — 
that  the  slave  has  not  the  inherent  essential  rights 
of  a  man,— that  his  master  has  better  right  to  do 
him  wrong  than  he  has  to  oppose  wrong, — in  other 
words,  that  wrong  is  right  and  right  wrong. 

The-  hour  of  the  Slave's  redemption  is  now,  and 
they  who  would  defer  his  hopes  would  destroy  them. 
He  has  the  greatest  stake  and  the  greatest  right  in 
this  contest.  If  Jefferson  Davis  has  made  of  the 
South  a  nation,  who  first  made  the  Slaves  a  people, 
with  rights,  energies,  passions,  interests,  W^Z, — all 
that  is  comprised  in  the  word  "  Soul"  We  say  it 
is  the  supreme  hour, — the  passion-hour  of  the 
(Slave's  redemption.     Let  not  prudes  and'doctrin- 
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naires  entangle  us  in  vain  words,  whicli  holy 
human  nature,  in  the  straightforward  and  mag- 
nanimous rush  of  its  instinct,  denies.  If  it  be 
glorious  for  the  South  to  fight  for  freedom  to  en- 
slave the  Black,  it  is  more  glorious  for  the  Black 
to  fight  for  freedom, — ^nay,  if  he  do  not  fight,  let 
him  be  accursed ! 

We  say  then  to  the  Slave,  "  if  the  Stampede  will 
"  not  do,  and  the  South,  after  all  the  sevenfold 
"  plagues  and  warning  of  Battle  will  not  let  ye  go, 
"  then  we  say, — go^  and  if  the  Eed  Sea  itself  even 
"  of  a  servile  war  cover  your  enemies, — go.  On 
"  one  condition  only  ye  can  rightly  stay.  If  the 
"  Southern  lie  is  true,  that  ye  be  beasts  and  not  men, 
"  then  submit,  renounce  your  '  right  of  insurrec- 
"  tion,'  temporise,  till  the  hour  has  passed  for  action, 
"  let  your  wives  be  victims  of  lust  for  ever,  your 
"  children  be  slaves  for  ever,  and  yourselves  de- 
"  scend  to  dishonoured  graves, — but  if  not, — ^if  ye 
"  be  Men,  Husbands,  Fathers,  Christians, — arise  ! 

"  AND    IN   THE   NAME  OF  GoD,  AND   your   NATION, — 

"Strike!" 

§ 

Necessity  and  common  sense  have  established 
the  maxim,  that  a  man  must  stand  by  the  certain 
consequences  of  his  own  act. 

Certain  men  in  the  South  have  for  eighty  years 
been  mixing  fire  and  gunpowder,  and  belabouring 
gun-cotton.  The  result  threatens.  They  go 
screeching  through  creation, — ^what  ?  "  Their  folly  ? 
Their  suicide  ?  The  wrong  done  to  Society  ?  Their 
repentance  ?"  No  !  Slavery  is  too  devilish  a  thing 
to  produce  candour.     They  proclaim,  rather,  the 
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Satanic  nature  of  the  Gunpowder.  The  infa- 
mous revolutionary  spirit,  so  dangerous  to  Society, 
of  the  gun-cotton.  And  they  make  of  the  world 
the  idiotic  demand,  that  they  shall  be  guaranteed 
in  their  vested  rights  of  mixing  the  powder,  and 
beating  the  cotton,  and  that  the  world  shall  see  to 
it  that  no  explosion  come ! — Depend  upon  it  the 
world  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  constitute 
itself  an  insurance  office  for  the  special  behalf  and 
interest  of  its  chiefest  criminals. 

But  change  the  names  from  powder  to  man,  and 
what  have  you  then  ? 

If  there  be  anything  in  right,  or  in  morals,  he 
who  holds  Slaves,  steals  their  freedom,  and  is  a 
scoundrel.  He — ^not  the  Slave.  He  must  degrade 
them,  get,  as  thoroughly  as  he  can,  the  manhood 
out  of  them,  for  that  it  is  that  is  so  apt  to  explode. 
He  is  again,  and  throughout,  a  scoundrel.  He, — 
not  his  chattel.  He  must  at  the  last  be  prepared 
to  shoot  them  down  when  they  seek  their  own,— 
their  freedom, — themselves.  He  is  a  murderer,  or 
if  they  succeed,  as  of  course  they  must  at  last,  if  he 
falls,  he  is  a  suicide,  and  that  is  all.  What  else 
can  the  man  be,  who  wars  against  God,  nature, 
freedom,  and  manhood  ?  It  is  only  the  fool  turned 
idiot,  and  the  idiot  committing  suicide.  The  world 
is  then  well  rid  of  them,  their  blasphemous  theories, 
their  thousand-fold  body  aud  soul  murders.  They 
believe  neither  in  the  People  nor  God,  but  in  the 
Devil  only,  and  his  "  Iliads."  The  laws  of  God 
and  nature  will  not  be  altered  for  murderers,  but 
murderers  will  be  altered  by  them.  "  Let  them 
perish  "  is  not  an  imprecation,  but  a  necessity  set 
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from  eternity  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  of  whose 
likeness  they  would  make  a  Slave ! 

Let  us  then  at  least  get  this  rubbish  about  a 
"  servile  war"  gone.  Well  may  the  Pythoness  of 
the  North  exclaim  in  the  Capitol : — 

"  When  we  are  at  war  with  the  Devil,  we  are  not  particu- 
larly sorry  to  hear  of  an  insurrection  in  Hell." 

What  do  these  Southern  advocates  want  altered  ? 
The  law  to  suit  the  system,  or  the  system  to  suit 
the  law.  Would  they  have  mankind  debased  to  suit 
Slavery,  or  Slavery  abolished  to  suit  man.  They 
cannot  have  both.  Let  them  say  which.  They 
who  want  Slavery  without  its  natural  result,  want 
a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  Once 
for  all, — ^to  put  the  world  askew,  because  Slave- 
holders and  their  advocates  don't  like  its  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  is  a  concession  that  will  be  made 
neither  to  the  monstrous  practical  folly  of  Slave- 
holders, nor  to  the  credulity  of  their  advocates. 
Any  fool, — any  animated  atom,  or  speck  of  life- 
dust,  may  break  a  commandment.  The  archfiend 
•could  not  set  at  nought — Law.  If  they  violate 
Law,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  They  must  now 
stand  aside,  when  God,  in  his  own  time,  has  brought 
round  their  violence  and  treason  to  work  for  order 
and  for  freedom. 

Away  with  these  drivellers  about  a  servile  war, 
they  know  neither  what  is  war  nor  what  is  peace. 
Against  the  Slaveholder  is  the  manhood  of  the 
Slave.  Behind  the  manhood  of  the  Slave,  consti- 
tuting it,  stablishing  it,  fighting  for  it,  is — God. 

§ 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a 
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country  that  has  six  to  one  of  its  manhood  unre- 
presented, the  favoured  few  should  cherish  sundry- 
little  prejudices  against  the  many  elsewhere.  A 
fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.  And  it 
will  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the  many  to  conquer 
their  rights  here,  before  the  few  will  be  convinced 
of  the  value  pi  the  rights  of  manhood,  either  here, 
or  there,  or  of  the  national  loss  resulting  from  their 
denial. 

However,  let  us  now  catalogue  the  "  notions " 
imported,  for  the  use  chiefly  of  the  English  middle 
classes,  by  speculative  politicians  down  South. 
We  cannot,  for  their  sakes,  much  regret  that  the 
lot  is  depreciated  full  50  per  cent.  Indeed  it  is 
curious  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  young  "  na- 
tion," its  loans,  and  its  argimients,  should  not  be 
worth  one  half  their  original  values,  respectively, 
and  that  its  territory  also  should  have  been  cut  in 
two  by  the  forces  of  the  "  vanquished  "  North. 

The  argument  for  "  State  Soveeeignty,"  which 
assumes  a  provision  for  national  suicide  in  the  pa- 
rent constitution,  and  which  by  its  own  raison  d'etre 
necessarily  adopts  such  a  provision  for  itself, — ^for 
"  Eight  of  secession,"  because  a  country  refuses 
its  territory  as  the  theatre  for  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  a  gigantic  national  crime^  —  for 
"  Nationality,"  on  the  acknowledged  basis  of  an 
acknowledged  oifence  against  individuals  and  na- 
tions^ against  economics,  morality,  religion,  and 
God, — for  "  Freedom,"  on  the  part,  of  six  millions, 
that  they  may  perpetuate  Slavery  on  four  millions, 
— for  "  Constitutional  Rights,"  of  a  minority, 
that  has  ruled  the  majority  for  80  years,  and,  at 
the  first  hostile  election,  appeals  from  the  constitu- 
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tion  to  arms, — for  "  State  eights,"  that  six  States 
may  impose  on  twenty-eight  the  deadly  wrong  and 
propagandism  of  an  institution  always  destructive 
and  oppressive,  and  that  cannot  support  itself  with- 
out assailing  the  rights  of  other  "  States" — ^for  a 
separate  and  "  peculiar  Institution,"  that  inflicts  a 
community  of  suffering  on  every  rightequs  interest, 
and  on  every  uncomprpmised  individual,  within 
the  baleful  circle  of  that  institution's  action  or  in- 
fluence,— for  a  "  Labour  system,"  which  shortens 
the  lives  of  its  victims,  turns  its  own  labourers  into 
chattels,  and  degrades  the  principle,  and  would 
deny  the  rights  of  labour  all  over  the  world. 

The  argument  that  a  false  nation,  born  of  trea- 
son, with  Blasphemy  for  its  sponsors;  reducing 
oppression  and  lust  to  a  science  for  forcing  labour, 
and  feeding  the  labour  market ;  producing  equahty 
of  races  by  licentiousness,  while  denying  it  to 
right;  which  degrades  " white  trash"  to  fight  for 
it,  and  breeds  black  chattels  to  work  for  it ;  whose 
territory  is  divided  into  halves  by  Northern  arms, 
and  penetrated  everywhere  by  Northern  rivers  or 
mountains ;  whose  race  is  divided  into  nearly  equal 
and  hostile  sections ;  whose  governing  class  is  a 
close  corporation  of  190,000,  with  the  essential 
ultimate  interests  of  the  whole  population  against . 
them  ; — The  argument  that  this  would  be  "  nation," 
with  no  real  grievances  to  escape,  and  no  substan- 
tial advantages  to  fight  for,  has  the  right,  the  power, 
or  the  possibility,  to  permanently  establish  itself 
in  separation  from  and  defiance  of  the  country  of 
which  it  forms  a  part, — six  millions  out  of  thirty- 
one, — with  whom  it  has  a  language,  race,  institu- 
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tions,  boundary,  and  nominal  religion,  in  common, 
— that  it  can  defy  the  re-uniting  influences  of  inti- 
mate neighbourhood,  and  the  supremacy  of  free 
systems  of  thought,  politics,  labour,  and  commimi- 
catioii,  throughout  a  conterminous  territory  of  2000 
mileSj — ^that  it  could  prevent  the  ultimate  entire 
reconstruction  of  its  own  uniaatural  labour  system 
by  those  influences, — ^that  it  can  offer  any  gua- 
rantees of  stability,  good  neighbourhood,  peace,  or 
even  commercial  interchange,  with  other  nations, 
-^that  it  can  be  for  one  moment  accepted  by 
Americans  as  a  "  republic,"  or  by  the  world  as  a 
nation  having  any  rights  that  rest  not  on  wrongs, 
any  position  that  is  tenable,  any  character  that  is 
not  evil,  any  law  of  existence  that  does  not  deny 
higher  laws  of  existence,  of  the  individual  within, 
and  of  the  nation  from  which  it  would  wrench  itself, 
or  the  "  equal  right  of  nationality"  of  any  one 
State  which  now  joins  it  in  revolt; — That  this 
argument,  for  the  existence,  right,  constitution,  or 
recognition,  of  such  a  community, — an  argument 
that  is  a  jumble  of  self  evident  contradictions,  of 
assumptions  against  fact,  precedent,  policy,  law, 
right,  government,  and  nature,  — are  argument 
against  argument^  appealing  to  religion  by  blas- 
phemy, to  right  by  wrong,  for  nationality  against 
nationality,  by  an  oligarchy  for  a  republic ;— that 
such  an  argument  could  have  been  put  forth  se- 
riously, or  received  believingly,  argues  so  confused 
an  intellect,  and  so  depraved  a  heart,  such  an 
amount  of  unbelief,  folly,  impolicy,  or  complicity 
with  wrong,  as  should  alarm  human  nature  for 
itself,  and  rally  the  better  part  of  all  nations  around 
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the  "  army  of  execution"  from  the  north,  and 
around  those  institutions  that  are  the  Despair  of 
partial  interests,  and  evil  influences,  all  over  the 
world. 


"  What  if  a  million  mole-tilla  were  to  league 
Their  meannesses  together,  with  due  pomp, 
And  to  some  mountain  say,  '  In  the  name  of  God ! 
Whither  dost  thou  aspire  ?  '     Does  any  deem 
That  great  imperial  creature  would  descend 
To  the  mud-made  world  below,  and  parley  there 
At  its  own  footstool,  and  lay  down  its  crown 
Because  its  height  was  so  intolerable  ?" 
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"  Mvery  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most  oonunanding  mo- 
tives for  carefully  guarding  and  preserviug  tte  union  of  the  whole. 
The  North  *  *  *  The  South  *  *  *  The  East  *  *  *  The  West, 
-must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
to  the  weight,  influence,  and  future  maritime  strength  of  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community/  of 
interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can 
hold  that  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  sepa- 
rate strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connection  with 
any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious." 

Washington,  Farewell  Address. 

"  These  outlets,  East,  West,  and  South,  are  indispensable;  which 
of  the  three  may  be  best  is  no  proper  question,  all  are  better  than 
either,  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that  people  and  their  successors 
for  ever.  True  to  themselves,  they  will  not  ask  where  the  line  of 
separation  shall  be  ;  they  will  vow  rather  that  there  shall  be  no  such 
Hne.    Physically  speaking  we  cannot  separate." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Message,  1862. 

"  The  geographical  position  of  the  country  contributed  to  increase 
the  facilities  which  the  American  legislators  derived  from  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  j  and  it  is  to  thi?  circumstance 
that  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  the  Federal  system  is  mainly 
attributable."!— Ue  Toequeville,  p.  257-8,  v.  1. 

"The  peculiar  structure  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  beginning  in 
New  Hampshire,  running  across  the  New  England  States,  through 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  stopping  in  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia.  *  *  *  Now  aU  the  world  over,  men  that  live  in  moun- 
tainous regions  have  been  men  for  liberty,  and  from  the  first  hour 
to  this,  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Western  Virginia,  which 
ia  in  this  mountainous  region,  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
Western  Tennessee,  of  Western  Carolina,  and  of  North  Georgia, 
have  been  true  to  the  Union."'^S.  Ward  Beecher. 
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"It  (North  America)  contains  every  variety  (witliin  the  temperate 
zone)  of  climate  and  produce,  a  greater  extent  of  mines, — coal,  iron, 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  than  aU  Europe.  A  vast  system  of  navi- 
gable streams,  exceeding  in  chea/p  water  communication  all  Europe. 
The  shore-line  of  its  rivers  is  122,784  mUes,  employing  an  interior 
steam  tonnage  exceeding  that  of  all  the  world,  and  the  cost  of  canals 
of  equal  capacity,  would  have  been  more  tham.  TEN  BILLIONS  of 
D0LLAB8,  and  would  have  been  subject  to  toUs  and  lootage.  Its 
hydraulic  power,  timber,  and  raw  material  exceed  those  of  all 
Europe.  It  has  constructed  m^re  miles  of  telegraph  a/nd  rail  than 
all  the  world." — Condensed  from  "  Letter  on  American  Eesouroes," 
by  the  Hon.Sohert  J.  Walker. 

"  That  after  cheap  food,  the  next  great  desideratum  is  cheap  tran- 
sit, so  that  everything  may  be  procured  from  the  localities  where, 
from  natural  facilities,  it  can  be  obtained  with  the  least  labour. 

"  That  railways  worked  with  quick  trains  cannot  convey  the 
quantity. 

"  I  say  that  the  cost  of  transit  by  rail  is  absolutely  destructive  of 
the  great  traffic  of  a  continental  country  ; — ^that  what  Dr.  Lardner 
.says  is  literally  true — "  that  goods  generally  cannot  bear  the  cost  of 
railway  transit,"  and  consequently,  as  shown  in  America,  that 
where  there  is  not  water  transit,  the  great  mass  of  goods  are  not 
moved  at  all,  and  all  trade  in  them  is  prevented.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  water-line  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  VaUey  to  the  Atlantic, 
not  one  barrel  of  flour  would  be  shipped  out  of  one  hundred  that 
are  at  present  brought  down. 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  the  two 
modes  is  well  known,  and  the  effects  of  it  clearly  shown.  On  the 
Erie  Canal,  a  through  traffic  of  about  300,000  tons  a  month  is  con- 
veyed, during  the  seven  months  that  it  is  open,  at  a  charge  (not  cost) 
of  id.  per  ton  per  mUe ;  amd  on  the  parallel  railway  the  through 
traffic,  during  the  five  months  that  the  canal  is  closed  by  frost,  is 
under  10,000  tons  a  month.  The  report  of  the  state  engineer  of 
New  York,  for  1853,  is  full  of  the  most  important  information  on 
this  subject." — Sir  A.  Cotton,  late  chief  engineer  of  Madras,  in 
"  Letter  to  the  Society  of  Arts." 

*4{;*  The  above  bears  partly  upon  the  material  unity  of  America, 
and  partly  on  its  material  resources.  It  shows  the  extent,  cheap- 
ness, durability,  and  indestructibility  of  its  water  carriage.  But 
the  water  system  is  mostly  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  the  chief  factor  of  the  material  unity  of 
America.  Sir  A.  Cotton's  authority  is  very  high,  and  his  letter 
was  written  to  urge  the  needs  of  Irrigation  and  unproved  river 
navigation  in  India. 
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"  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is 
.  otir  natural  and  inevitable  enemy.    It  is  New  Orleans." 

"  The  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  cannot  exist.  *  *  *  The  use  of  the  Mississippi  is  so  indis- 
pensable that  we  cannot  hesitate  one  moment  to  hazard  dur  exist- 
ence for  its  maintenance.  Whatever  power,  other  than  om-selves, 
holds  the  country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  becomes  our  natural 
enemy."— I%o*.  Jefferson,  1802, 1803. 

"  The  I^mes  is  a  great  power,  the  greatest  perhaps  in  the  world, 
except  the  Mississippi." — Lincoln  to  I'imes'  correspondent. 

"  So  long  as  he  held  it  (New  Orleans)  he  had  in  his  hands  the 
future  greatness  of  the  United  States,  and  would  never  have  ceded 
it,  were  he  not  desirous  of  creating  a  counterpoise  to  the  maritime 
strength  of  England." — Napoleon  I. 

La  Galissoniere  pleaded  that,  considering  the  want  of  maritime 
strength,  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  the  bulwarks  of  France 
against  English  ambition. — Memoire  on  French  Colonies,  1750. 

"New  Orleans  is  the  key  to  Mexico." — Spanish  Ambassador,  1766. 


The  Problem,  and  tlie  dream  of  the  South  is, 
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how  to  dissever  the  Gulf  and  Border  States  from 
the  North,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  great 
western  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  ancient 
and  mighty  realm  of  Mexico.*  It  is  the  business 
of  the  present  chapter  to  show  that  nature  has 
beforehand  rendered  this  scheme  visionary  and  im- 
possible. The  fiat  of  her  perpetual  and  indestruc- 
tible influences  rendered  a  United  Slave  Empire  as 
impossible  as  it  is  infamous.  Those  who  deny  the 
pertinence  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  or  its  special 
applicability  to  America  in  consequence  of  the 
special  and  extraordinary  geographical  unity  of  that 
continent,  will  not  deceive  many  others,  even  if 
they  succeed  in  deceiving  themselves,  for  any  man 
who  can  look  at  a  map,  and  has  studied  history, 
will  admit  the  importance  of  the  argument. 

The  geographical  unity  of  America  is  proved  by 
Precedent,  Authority,  and  War.  Historical  ana- 
logies everywhere  prove  the  force  of  geographical 
unity.  Authorities  prove  it.  The  course  and 
strategy  of  the  present  war  prove  it.  The  policy 
of  the  first  French  settlers  was  shaped  by  it.     The 

*  This  idea  is  aa  old  as  1706,  when  Col.  Burr  organized  the 
expedition  for  which  he  was  afterwards  tried.  President  Jef- 
ferson, writing  to  La  Fayette,  said  of  Burr,  "  His  conspiracy 
"  has  been  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  which  history  will  ever 
"  furnish  an  example.  He  meant  to  separate  the  "Western 
"  States  from  us,  to  add  Mexico  to  them^  place  himself  at  their 
"  head,  establish  what  he  would  deem  an  energetic  goyemment, 
"  and  then  provide  an  example,  and  an  instrument,  for  the  sub- 
"  version  of  our  freedom.  The  man  who  could  expect  to  effect 
"  this  with  American  materials  must  be  fit  for  Bedlam." 

Burr's  first  enterprise  was  to  have  been  to  seize  New 
Orleans,  the  Gate  of  the  Mississippi,  "which  he  supposed 
would  powerfully  bridle  the  upper  country." 
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possessors  of  New  Orleans,  Port  Hudson,  or 
Vicksburg,  must  either  grasp  the  great  natural 
artery,  and  cut  the  spinal  cord  of  the  aggregate 
national  life,  or  hold  it  for  the  nation  agaiast  all 
comers. 

The  special  and  extraordinary  material  imity  of 
the  American  continent,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  influential  facts  in  the  whole  world. 

Other  countries— all  countries,  feel  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  this  natural  Law. 

The  energies  of  civilization,  and  the  genius  of 
war,  can  only  act  through  existing  material  condi- 
tions. Of  these,  the  mightiest,  and  the  only  ones 
that  remain,  are  those  great  geographical  features 
that  present  unalterable  conditions  of  attack  and 
defence,  and  a  certain  unceasing  influence  in  an 
uniform  direction. 

As  Italy  was  kept  in  pieces,  very  much  by  her 
extreme  length  and  narrowness,  her  open  coasts, 
and  midland  mountain  ranges,  ^-  as  the  natural 
fortresses  of  Switzerland  for  ages  kept  despotism 
at  bay, — as  the  nearness  of  Ireland  to  England 
has  retained  her  ta  the  British  sceptre,— -as  the 
great  material  disturbing  force  of  this  continent, 
for  two  centuries,  has  been  the  natural  effort  of 
Eussia  to  seek  her  outlets  at  the  Sound  and  the 
Bosphorus,  and  to  communicate  with  Europe 
through  Poland,  which  has,  on  her  side,  no  great 
natural  military  frontier, — as  in  all  these  instances, 
time  and  space,  represented  by  geographical  faci- 
lities or  obstacles,  have  constituted  a  Principle, 
have  become  immutable  material  guarantees  for 
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uniform  efforts  in  a  certain  direction,  and  have  thus 
produced,  and  must  ever  produce,  certain  great  re- 
sults,— so  in  America,  where  the  natural  features 
are  on  a  vaster  scale,  and  material  unity  more 
marked  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world^  we 
are  bound  to  inquire,  when  considering  the  issues 
of  the  present  struggle,  on  which  side  are  these 
marked  advantages,  and  against  whom  are  these 
material  obstacles  ?  For  whom  declare  these  per- 
manent influences,  so  apt  to  prevail  in  the  end, 
and  which  are  before  and  after  every  conflict,  and 
always  the  same  ? 

It  has  constantly  been  observed  by  philosophers, 
that  the  mountain  ranges,  beginning  with  the  Py- 
renees, and  under  the  names  of  the  Alps,  the 
Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  the  Himalayas,  traversing 
Europe  and  Asia  from  West  to  East,  are  amongst 
the  mightiest  agencies  the  world  has  known, 
hoarding  certain  influences  on  the  one  side,  and 
damimuig  them  back  on  the  other,  until,  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, &c.,  the  fresh  and  strong  energies  of  northern 
barbarian  nature  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  effete 
and  crumbling  civilisations  of  the  South, — ^upon 
systems  refined  into  weakness,  or  enervated  by 
vice,  to  destroy  that  which  deserved  destruction, 
or  to  share  in  that  which  had  been  thus  prepared 
for  their  use. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  material  agencies 
that  help  to  constitute  and  guarantee  the  unity  of 
nations. 

The    natural  material    Unity   of  a   Nation  is 
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constituted  by  its  water  and  mountain  systems, 
and  its  climate,  and  supplemented  by  its  rails  and 
telegraphs,  and  services  of  Post  and  Eevenue. 

The  first  thing  which  a  Statesman  or  a  Soldier, 
who  has  to  keep,  take,  or  make  a  Nation,  does, 
is  to  look  at  the  map.  Let  us  imitate  this  ex- 
ample. 

Three  leading  positions  are  to  be  noted,  as 
affecting  the  geographical  and  strategical  unity  of 
America, 

1st. — The  Mississippi,  and  general  river  system 
which  connects  the  North  and  North-west  and 
the  South,  and  bisects  "  Secesh,"  is  the  only  in- 
destructible means  of  conveyance.  It  is  more- 
over the  cheapest,  and  although  artificial  roads 
rival  it  in  foreign  trade,  the  North  and  North-west 
cannot  allow  any  possible  enemy  to  possess  it. 

2nd.— While  the  great  river  connects  North  and 
North-west  with  South,  the  rails,  lakes,  and  canals 
from  North-west  to  North-east  take  the  produce  of 
the  West  Eastwards  and  Europewards,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so,  and  indissolubly  unite  the  whole 
North,  in  bonds  of  intercourse,  interest,  and  habit, 
—  socially,  commercially,  and  politically.  They 
render  the  attempt  to  disunite  one  section  of  the 
North  from  the  other,  a  hopeless  task,  and  connect 
the  West  with  the  East,  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Mississippi  connects  both  with  the  South.  The 
rail  and  water  systems  of  the  North  do  not  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  Mississippi,  but  they  all 
work  together  for  one  political,  strategical,  com- 
mercial, and  social,  unity  of  the  Continent. 

3rd. — The  mountain  ranges  do  not,  as  through- 
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out  Europe  and  Asia,  sever  North  from  South; 
they  rather  connect  them. 


Although  all  State  maxims  and  analogies,  drawn 
from  the  history  of  empire  in  the  past,  combine 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  shew  that  separation  'is  for 
the  United  States  without  the  range  of  the  pos- 
sible, yet  the  American  question  can  scarcely  be 
discussed  in  deference  to  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
history  of  mankind  furnishes  no  precedent,  nor  the 
whole  geography  of  the  world  a  parallel,  to  the 
material  and  moral  conditions  under  which  this 
American  contest  must  be  decided. 

The  Mississippi  represents,  nay  it  ^s,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  arterial  system,    of  the   Body  of  the 
American  Nation.     Where  is  there  a  river  like  the 
Father  of  waters,  connecting  with  the  ocean  27,000 
miles  of  navigation?     Yet  its  mere  mileage  and 
volume  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  position  as  regards  the  territory,  the 
strategy,  the  commerce,   and  the  nationality,  of 
America.     It  may,  without  undue  emphasis,  be 
affirmed,  that  next  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
race  itself,  the  Mississippi  is  the  mightiest  element 
in  this  question.     It  may  almost  be  said  to  con- 
trol the  future  of  America,  whether  in  peace  or 
war.     It  constitutes  its  physical  unity,  and  makes 
disunion  a   synonym  for  eternal  war  and  ham- 
pered  commerce,   whilst  in   every  year    of   real 
union  it  will  make  war  more  disastrous  and  im- 
possible. 
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It  forms  a  colossal  moving  road,  wide  and  in- 
terminable, traversing  the  entire  length  of  a  vast 
continent.  Connecting  its  extremities,  and  the  cities 
built  upon  its  banks ;  and  hour  by  hour,  as  com- 
merce lives  and  millions  grow  along  its  banks,  its 
freedom  becomes  a  more  and  more  essential  con- 
dition and  appanage  of  the  American  Nation. 
Towards  its  outlet,  it  is  for  hundreds  of  miles 
thinly  peopled.  It  is  permanently  conditioned  at 
its  mouth,  for  a  comparatively  enervated  race,  by 
a  tropical  sun  and  a  prodigal  soU.  Now,  the 
river  is  with  the  hardy  North,  and  gives  it  easy 
transit  as  against  the  forced  marches  of  the  enemy ; 
and  always  as  population  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment increase  in  the  South,  unrestricted  water-way 
will  become  more  and  more  essential,  and  its  ad- 
vocates more  numerous. 

The  Mississippi  can  never  constitute  the' bound- 
ary between  nations.  Indians,  France  and  Spain, 
have  held  it,  but  the  limitation  has  each  time  failed. 
In  1803  it  was  in  Ohio  and.  Kentucky  thai  violent  com- 
motions arose  when  the  treaty  right  of  deposit  at 
New  Orleans  was  suspended,  for  even  then,  every 
American  understood  the  significance  of  their  mighty 
river.  As  it  stretches  northward  a  thousand  miles, 
the  same  political,  commercial,  and  sociaFneces- 
sity  culminates ;  the  freedom  of  the  river  becomes 
ever  more  essential,  and  the  relative  numbers  and 
strength  of  those  who  would  impede  it  become 
more  insignificant ;  till  it  at  last  divides  in  twain 
and  holds  in  its  mighty  embrace  the  most  proba- 
ble seat  of  the  future  empire  of  the  people. 
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A  situation  unparalleled  in  tlie  unity  of  its  ma- 
terial and  geographical  conditions ;  in  fertility  and 
in  cliinate ;  in  its  moral  conditions ;  and  in  the 
spirit,  energy,  enterprise,  freedom,  intelligence,  and 
common  enthusiasm  of  the  race,  now  beating  down 
and  out  of  their  Republic  and  constitution  the  only 
element  of  weakness  which  the  thirty-four  .Empire 
States  have  detected  after  eighty  years. 

This  mighty  North-west  and  Centre  is  growing 
faster  than  North  and  South  together.  It  has 
freer  and  more  natural  conditions  of  human  life, 
energy,  enterprise,  and  expansion,  and  more  essen- 
tial antagonism  to  the  oligarchic  South.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  vnll  always  he  fatal  to  it  or  to  Seces- 
sum.  While  the  gunboats  of  the  Empire  can 
always  be  made  free  of  the  Canadian  inland  seas, 
it  possesses  no  water  outlet  which  is  always  open 
and  cannot  be  destroyed,  except  the  Mississippi ; 
for  Canals  are  destructible,  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  in  half  frozen  latitudes.  The  "North- 
west and  Centre  CANNOT  let  the  river  go,  nor  do 
the  possible  guarantees  exist,  nor  can  they  ever  be 
invented,  whereby  an  alien  South  could  secure  to 
them  a  free  navigation. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  gate  of  the  North-west 
and  Centre, — ^they  will  keep  the  keys.  It  is  the 
door  of  their  house, — they  will  protect  its  threshold. 
It  is  their  thoroughfare, — ^they  will  have  no  toll- 
keepers  and  no  obstructions.  It  is  their  moving 
road, — they  will  have  no  shooting  from  behind  the 
hedge,  no  batteries  to  rake  from  shore  to  shore,  for 
600  miles.  The  Mississippi  takes  them  to  their 
best  customers  in  peace,  and  it  floats  through  the 
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empire  a  navy  equal  to  100,000  fighting  men.  It 
bisects  the  Slave  empire  in  the  South  and  West, 
just  as  her  tributaries  invade  its  central  territory, 
and  as  mountain  ranges  bisect,  and  offer  oppor- 
tunities against  it,  from  the  Potomac  to  South 
Tennessee. 

The  North-west,  East,  and  Centre  must  be  con- 
quered, and  dead,  and  buried,  before  the  mouths  of 
the  river  will  be  surrendered  to  any  other  keeping. 
The  world  cannot  expect  America  to  strangle 
herself. 

Were  the  South  an  empire  ftdl  fledged  to-morrow, 
it  would  still  be  war,  latent  or  patent,  stUl  war, 
irrepressible,  eternal,  and  exterminating, — till  the 
nation  reunite,  or  till  human  nature  be  changed, 
the  mountains  of  the  border  land  and  central  South 
collapse,  or  the  river  flow  back  to  its  source.  It 
were  better  and  more  peaceftil  even  to  let  war 
capitalize  the  loss,  and  make  a  full  end. 

There  exist,  it  is  true,  no  adequate  precedents 
for  the  Mississippi,  and  the  political  effect  of  its 
position,  but  as  far  as  precedents  go,  they  enforce 
the  "  a  fortiori"  as  applied  to  her. 

The  Danube  flows  not  to  the  ocean,  but  it  was  a 
prime  object  of  Eussia,  as  against  Austria,  to  close 
its  mouth  against  large  vessels.  The  Rhine  is  but 
a  gutter  without  an  outlet.  The  nearest  parallel, 
showing  the  force  of  geographical  position,  is  found 
in  the  history  and  necessities  of  Russia,  and  her 
yearning  to  possess  her  outlets,  and  to  get  the  keys 
of  her  house,  at  the  Sound  and  the  Bosphorus.  It 
was  this  geographical  necessity  that  dictated  to 
Peter  the  terms  of  his  Testament,  and  that  pointed 
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the  road  to  Constantinople ;  but  what  have  been 
the  necessities  of  non-commercial,  autocratic  Eus- 
sia,  and  her  means  of  enforcing  them,  compared 
with  the  needs  and  the  power  of  America  towards 
a  similar  end? 

The  Mississippi  unites  a  vast  threefold  territory. 
Some  may  conceive  it  possible  for  the  South-west, 
and  the  South-east,  to  neutralise  the  stream.  A 
situation  of  uneasiness,  and  in  which  one  side,  the 
West,  would  have  to  the  Atlantic,  in  case  of  quarrel, 
no  cheap  and  indestructible  access,  being. barred 
by  Panama.  But  no  equal  bargain,  or  any  bargain 
at  all,  is  possible  for  the  North-west  and  central 
States.  They  must  have  &  direct  water-way  for 
through  and  intermediate  traffic  to  and  from  the 
South  and  the  ocean, — ^for  a  disability  there  would 
act  as  a  prohibition  on  Commerce,  and  as  paralysis 
in  war. 

But  the  rivers  that  in  Distmion  would  roll  down 
war,  are  destined  rather  to  distribute  plenty,  and 
to  cause  to  grow  rich  as  friends,  instead  of  striking 
as  enemies.  By  any  hostility  of  which  they  can  be 
made  the  instrument,  no  human  soul  or  interest 
save  about  190,000  head  of  slaveholders,  in  the 
shape  of  cotton-growing  autocrats,  can  really 
benefit. 

It  results  then,  we  say,  from  a  complete  view  of 
the  whole  Geographical  question,  in  its  moral, 
political,  and  commercial  aspects,  that,  be  America 
slave  or  free,  she  CANNOT  be  divided. 

Moreover,  all  the  tendencies  and  ftiture  of  the 
North  lean  still  more  decisively  than  the  present 
situation  against  the  supposition  that  this  highway 
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of  empire  can  be  tampered  with.  Amongst  these 
is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  favoured  by  many,  that 
the  capital  of  America  be  somewhere  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  natural 
centre  of  her  Unity.  WUl  America  have  her  seat 
of  Empire  and  centre  of  civilization,  subject  to  a 
state  of  siege,  or  to  periodical  wars  to  raise  it? 
and  can  any  power  exist,  or  continue  to  exist  in 
America,  whose  interest,  or  within  whose  power  it 
might  be,  to  beleaguer  that  capital  a  thousand  miles 
off?  Ye  diplomatists  and  strategists  of  Europe, 
say, — has  not  America  reason  here  ? 


But  let  us  more  directly  consider  the  bearing  of 
the  science  of  military  and  naval  strategy  upon 
this  question,  and  realise  the  fatal  difficulties  of  the 
Southern  position,  even  were  its  moral  and  com- 
mercial aspects  ignored.  We  have  seen  that  in 
self  defence,  the  North,  North-west,  and  Centre 
cannot  let  the  Mississippi  go,  and  that  they  would 
always  have  means  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 
Let  us  now  see  what  a  weapon  the  interior  and 
coast  line  navigation  would  become — ^has  become — 
in  their  hands,  as  against  a  Southern  rebellion. 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  whole  coast 
line  of  the  United  States,  including  bays,  sounds, 
and  rivers,  up  to  the  head  of  tide-water,  is  33,663 
nules,  of  which  6,120  is  maritine  front.  There  are 
therefore  upwards  of  28,000  miles  of  navigable 
water  between  the  maritine  front  and  the  head  of 
tide-water.  The  shore  line  of  their  rivers  above 
tide-water  is  122,784  miles.     Of  this  stupendous 
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water  mileage,  more  than  one-half  is  navigable  by 
steam,  employing  an  interior  steam  tonnage  ex- 
ceeding that  of  all  the  internal  steam  tonnage  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  also  more  deep, 
eapacious,  and  safe  harbours,  accessible  at  all  tides, 
than  all  Europe,  with  more  than  twenty  capable 
of  receiving  the  Great  Eastern.* 

Through  all  the  interior  territory,  rivers  flow 
into  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  Federal  gun- 
boats interpenetrate.  Upwards  of  seventy  rivers 
running  from  the  North  pierce  the  South.  The 
coasts  of  the  South  also  will  always  be  exposed, 
for  it  can  create  no  equal  navy. 

Again,  her  mountain  ranges  extend  from  north  of 
the  Potomac  along  North  Carolina,  to  and  through 
the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  even  to  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  Hence  the  reason  why  the 
South  carried  the  war  to  the  frontiers.  Here  is  an 
open  strategy  either  way  for  Norii  or  South  if  they 
be  twain, — strongholds  and  weapons  of  affront,  and 
mutual  offence  indestructible  and  ever  ready  for 
use.  Thus  do  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rivers, 
war  against  disunion.  Thus  no  halfvvay  house  or 
compromise  of  territory  is  possible.  The  South 
must  have  Washington  or  nothing.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  from  Carolina  to  Washington  wilL 
either  be  the  outposts  of  the  capital  overawing  the 
South,  or  the  outposts  of  Eichmond,  threatening 
or  commanding  the  North.  The  mountains  con- 
nect with  the  North,  and  so  far  sever  from  "  the 
South,"  almost  all  but  the  first  tier  of  States  next 

*  This  calculation  is  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  Eobert  J. 
■Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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to  tlie  ocean,  and  for  the  mere  Gulf  States  no  man 
cares. 

We  say  then  Strategy  forbids  dismiion,  or  would 
cancel  it  if  effected,  and  consider  what  a  mighty 
thing  strategy  is.  The  great  water  and  land  fea- 
tures of  Continents,  a  chief  element  in  all  struggles 
for  empire,  remain  from  eternity  to  eternity,  as  it 
were,  in  comparison  with  man's  transient  pur- 
suits, and  direct  or  circumscribe,  age  after  age,  the 
movements  of  armies  and  of  fleets.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence often  remarked  that  battles  are  constantly 
repeated  over  the  same  positions,  and  it  is  in  fact 
only  when  great  commanders  arise, — one  in  an  era 
or  a  century,  capable  of  understanding  nature,  and 
impressing  her  into  the  service,  that  this  everlast- 
ing influence  comes  adequately  out  in  war,  and 
teaches  what  the  Creator  meant  politically  by  His 
outer  world.  Thus  do  the  labours  of  great  men, 
and  the  progress  of  the  race,  fill  up  the  predestined 
outline  of  the  future.  Thus  does  the  history  of 
mankind,  translate  the  hieroglyphics  of  God ! 

The  three  great  rules  of  military  science,  which 
it  of  course  applies  according  to  actual  geography, 
are  in  substance  as  follows ; — 

1st.  Concentrate.     Beat  minorities  by  majorities. 

2nd.  Operate  by  the  shortest  lines,  and,  by  gain- 
ing time,  thus  again  concentrate. 

3rd.  Move  on,  and  destroy  the  enemies'  com- 
munications and  supplies. 

Now  mark  the  conditions  under  which  these 
maxims  have  to  be  applied  to  the  present  contest. 

Supposing  the  South  to  be  a  separate  power,  not 
lying  helplessly  at  the  feet  of  the  North,  but  a  real 
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independent  people,  we  have  seen  that  it  could  at 
any  time,  and  in  any  quarrel,  blockade  the  inner 
country,  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  and 
strangle  much  of  its  commerce,  impose  duties,  levy 
tolls,  occasion  breaking  of  bulk,  necessitate  land 
transit,  and  intercept  vessels  of  war. 

What  would  result  from  this  ?  On  the  one  side, 
— that  of  Northern  unity,  we  see  the  strongest  in- 
ducement that  could  be  offered  to  a  nation,  namely, 
the  avoidance  of  a  standing  and  imminent  menace 
to  commercial  life,  and  political  honour.  And 
that  same  side  is  also  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
unchangeable  vantage  ground  and  system  of  natural 
means,  in  alliance  with  superior  numbers,  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  appliances,  to  prevent  or  to  re- 
move this  peril,  and  to  turn  back  its  point  against 
the  South,  with  deadly  effect. 

For  what  would  the  Mississippi  say  evermore  to 
the  North.  It  would  cry  aloud,  "  Here  are  rich 
slopes  and  open  pastures,  and  I  am  the  way  to 
them.  I  will  bear  you  rapidly  and  safely  through 
some  10,000  miles  of  water  way  that  penetrates 
and  interpenetrates  the  South.  I  am  your  stra- 
tegy. I  will  concentrate  your  masses  on  the 
fractions  of  the  foe.  I  will  give  you  the  shortest, 
because  the  easiest  and  swiftest  lines.  I  will 
open  behind,  or  on  the  flank,  of  every  Southern 
army,  commimications  by  which  you  may  cut 
theirs  off." 

Whether  the  future  of  America  be  peace  or  war, 

the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  miles  of  internal 

steam  navigation,  will  be  one  of  its  mightiest  facts. 

Were  the  South  for  a  time  successful,  here  are 
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for  the  North  perpetual  guarantees  of  re-union, 
and  irresistible  inducements  to  war  against  that 
side  which  would-be  Statesmen  and  Generals, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  irony  of  their  position, 
attempt  in  argument  to  maintain. 

America  has  more  miles  of  rail  and  telegraph  than 
all  the  world,  and  iron  roads,  of  course,  may  com- 
pete with  water  roads,  but  each  have  their  place,  and 
each  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Most  of 
the  through  traffic  to  Europe,  and  much  of  mediate 
traffic  elsewhere,  will  of  course  go  by  way  of  New 
York,  and  through  canals  to  other  centres,  which 
claim  also  financial  and  business  facilities,  but 
more  than  enough  remains,  and  must  always  re- 
main, to  warrant  all  we  have  said  of  the  great  river, 
and  its  tributaries.  They  afford  cheap  transit 
always,  cannot  be  worn  out,  removed,  and  broken 
up  like  iron  in  war,  and  are  always  essential. 

With  reference  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  the  natural  features  do  not  at  first  sight 
point  so  decisively  to  their  incorporation  with  the 
political  unity  of  America,*  but  a  territory  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  stretching  for  twenty 
degrees  alongside  an  immense  continent,  both  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  intense  activity,  and  with  the 
same  language  and  institutions,  cannot,  according 

*  The  Hon.  Malcolm  Cameron  is  reported  to  have  stated 
at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  21st  January,  1863.   . 

"  Which  (Eocky)  mountains  have  hitherto  been  deemed  a 
serious  obstacle  to  communication  from  East  to  West,  but  a 
thorough  survey  has  now  proved  the  existence  of  passes  vrhich 
are  but  gentle  heights  and  roUiag  knolls  clothed  with  verdure 
on  the  flanks,  and  offering  no  real  obstacle  to  the  traveller  from 
the  East,  who  seeks  by  that  route  to  reach  the  gold  regions." 
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to  all  experience,  remain  unabsorbed  by  the  influ- 
ences of  peace,  or  unsubdued  by  the  energies  of  war. 
The  future,  and  probably  peaceful  absorption 
of  Canada,  and  the  annexation  of  Mexico,  are 
sufficiently  obvious,  according  to  all  the  probabili- 
ties of  statesmanship.  There  is  no  substantive 
barrier  either  way,  and  southwards  Panama  is  the 
natural  boundary,  and  the  Black  Yankees  are  the 
natural  settlers.  But  these  questions  are  discussed 
elsewhere,  and  are  not  as  yet  distinctly  put  in  issue 
by  the  present  conflict. 


In  reference  to  Banks,  Coin,  Commerce,  Revenue 
regulations,  weights  and  measures,  and  Postal  service^ 
the  efiect  of  their  being  conducted  on  a  national 
jsystem  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  too  ob* 
vious  to  require  comment  in  a  book  of  this  descrip*- 
tion. 

The  effect,  however,  of  Chase's  national  hank- 
ing system  is  misunderstood  by  many  well-wishers 
of  America,  and  is  misrepresented  by  all  her  ene- 
mies who  understand  it.  It  is  properly  treated  of 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Reconstruction."  We  here 
refer  the  reader  to  Chase's  first  annual  report  of 
Dec.  1861,  and  to  the  subsequent  ones.  He  asserts 
that  Government  had  constitutional  powers  to  regu- 
late commerce,  coin,  and  credit  circulation,  which 
last  then  depended  on  the  laws  of  thirty-four  States, 
and  on  some  1600  Banks,  whose  circulation  com- 
monly was  in  inverse  ratio  of  solvency.  He  has 
substituted  a  circulation  secured  by  national  bonds, 
but  based   upon  private  means  and   credit,  thus 
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hmding  most  of  the  164:2  banks^  and  their  interests^ 
Gonnection^  stocky  and  note  holders,  and  customers,  to 
the  Union.  The  "  State"  bank  system  ftimislied 
Secession  mainly  with  funds.  Those  banks  are  now 
generally  insolvent,  and  with  the  present  system 
the  rebellion  could  scarcely  have  occurred. 

Whatever  may  be  otherwise  thought  of  Chase's 
finance,  this  cannot  be  doubted, — that  it  is  an  im- 
mense accession  to  the  cause  of  national  unity,  and 
it  settles  a  question  debated  since  1780,  when 
Hamilton  and  Knox,  Jefferson  and  Eandolph  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  its  constitutionality. 


We  say  then,  that  the  teaching  of  geography  con- 
firms all  other  teachings,  that  America,  whatever 
else  she  be,  will  be  for  ever  one.  Of  all  coim- 
tries  in  the  world,  she  more  than  any  other  coun- 
try, must  be  one, — for  reasons  commercial,  social, 
and  political,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  any 
man  thinks  otherwise,  he  has  only  to  remodel 
military  science ;  to  alter  mountain  ranges ;  to 
turn  back  the  Mississippi,  or  open  Niagara,  and 
guarantee  perpetual  free  passage  through  frozen 
latitudes  northward;  to  quench  for  ever  one  of 
the  intensest  and  most  powerful  nationalities ;  to 
reverse  motives  of  self  interest ;  and  to  extinguish 
the  greed  of  commercial  gain  and  genius  of  com- 
mercial enterprise.  He  has  only  to  do  these  little 
things,  and  a  few  other  trifles  like  them,  and  the 
Slave  empire  may  flourish  in  the  stead  of  the 
North,  to  the  destruction  of  free  institutions.  For 
if  Slavedom  flourish,  it  must  expand.     Then  the 
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miglitiest:  fabric  of  hmnan  Government, — the  vastest 
empire, — the  best  and  widest  education  system, — 
tbe  most  orderly  and  peaceful  and  progressive  na- 
tion,— tbe  borne  and  refuge  of  all  tbe  world,  wbere 
all  races,  bowever  languisbing  elsewhere,  suddenly 
spring  under  new  conditions  into  life,  enterprise, 
and  a  career, — tbe  nation  wbicb  alone  bas  com- 
plete religious  and  political  freedom,  wbere  man 
is  man,  without  let,  hindrance,  partiality,  or  handi- 
capping,— all  this  will  be  scattered,  broken,  de- 
stroyed, and  reversed.  Rival  states,  diplomacies, 
policies,  standing  armies,  frontier  fortresses,  tariffs, 
and  interests,  will  take  the  place  of  that  glorious 
political  fabric  which  the  future  is  impatient  to 
consummate  and  crown. 

Thank  God,  however,  all  this  is  but  the  State- 
craft of  fools, — the  dream  of  the  weak  and  the 
wicked,  and  these  misbegotten  twins  of  the  South, 
with  tbe  treason  they  have  spawned  between  them, 
wUl  soon  be  consigned,  after  a  pause  of  conflict,  for 
America,  but  as  one  short  dismal  day, — to  the  places 
whence  they  came. 


GH  AFTER  II. 
UNITY  OF  IDEAS  AND  INTERESTS. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  Q-ENIUS  OP 
THE  AMEEICAN  NATION. 
POPTJLAE,  "  STATE,"  AND   NATIONAL 

SOVEREIGNTIES. 
LABOUB.    FREEDOM.    LAW. 
BALANCES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
PEOPAGANDISM  OF  FREEDOM. 
EQUALITY  OF  CONDITIONS. 
POWER  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


"  No  race  of  Kings  have  ever  presented  above  one  man  of  com- 
mon sense  in  twenty  generations.  *  *  *  If  all  the  evils  which 
can  arise  from  the  republican  form  of  our  Government,  from  this 
day  to  the  day  of  judgment,  could  be  put  into  a  scale  against  what 
this  country  (France)  suffers  from  its  monarchical  form  in  a  week, 
or  England  in  a  month — the  latter  would  preponderate." 

Jefferson,  1787. 

"  Communities  have  existed  aristocratic  from  their  earliest  ori- 
gin, and  which  became  more  democratic  in  each  succeeding  age. 

"  But  a  people  having  taken  its  rise  in  civilisation  and  democracy, 
which  should  gradually  establish  an  inequality  of  conditions  until 
it  arrived  at  inviolable  privileges  and  exclusive  castes  would  be  a 
novelty  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  intimates  that  America  is  likely 
to  furnish  so  singular  an  example." — De  Tocqueville,  p.  433,  v.  1. 

"  The  Union  is  an  accident  *  *  but  the  republican  form  of 
Government  seems  to  me  the  natural  state  of  the  Americans,  which 
nothing  but  continued  action  of  hostile  causes  always  acting  in  the 
same  direction  could  change  into  a  monarchy." 

"  Although  the  Anglo-Americans  have  several  reUgious  sects, 
they  all  regard  rehgion  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  unanimous 
upon  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  rule  Society.  From 
Maine  to  the  Floridas,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  people  is  held  to  be  the  legitimate  source  of  all  power.  The 
same  notions  are  entertained  respecting  liberty  and  equality,  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of  association,  the  jury,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  agents  of  Government.  We  find  the  same 
uniformity  in  the  moral  and  philosophical  principles  which  regu- 
late the  daily  action  of  life  and  govern  their  conduct.  They  are  not 
only  united  together  by  these  common  opinions,  but  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  aU  other  nations  by  a  common  feeling  of  pride  *  *  and 
are  not  very  remote  from  beheving  themselves  to  belong  to  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  mankind." — De  Tocqueville,  v,  2,  p.  424 :  p.  383,  v.  2.. 
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"  The  temporal  Interests  of  aU  the  several  parts  of  the  Union 
are  intimately  connected,  and  the  same  assertion  holds  true  of  those 
opinions  and  sentiments  which  may  be  termed  the  immaterial  in- 
terests of  men." — De  Toequeville,  p.  382,  v.  2. 

"  The  observer  who  examines  the  present  condition  (1836)  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  principle  (that  Society  means  a  similarity 
of  opinions,  thoughts,  and  impressions),  will  readily  discover,  that 
although  the  citizens  are  divided  into  twenty -four  distinct  Sove- 
reignties, they  nevertheless  constitute  a  single  People  ;  and  he  may 
perhaps  be  led  to  think  that  the  state  of  the  Anglo-American  Union 
is  more  truly  a  state  of  Society  than  that  of  certain  nations  of 
Europe  which  live  under  the  same  legislation  and  the  same  prince." 

De  Toequeville,  p.  383,  v.  2. 

"  Associations  ought,  in  democratic  nations,  to  stand  in  lieu  of 
those  powerful  private  individuals  whom  the  equality  of  conditions 
has  swept  away. 

"  As  soon  as  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  an  opinion  which  they  wish  to  promote,  they  look  out  for 
mutual  assistance ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  found  each  other  out 
they  combine .  From  that  moment  they  are  no  longer  isolated  men, 
but  a  power  seen  from  afar ,  whose  actions  serve  for  an  example  and 
whose  language  is  listened  to." — De  Toequevijile,  p.  226,  v.  3. 

"  The  colonists  from  Maine  to  Carolina ;  the  adventurous  com- 
panions of  Smith ;  the  Puritan  felons  that  freighted  the  fleet  of 
Winthrop ;  the  Quaker  outlaws  that  fled  from  jaUs  with  a  New- 
gate prisoner  as  their  Sovereign  ; — all  had  faith  in  God,  and  in  the 
Soul."  *  *  "  The  American  mind  in  the  largest  sense  eclectic, 
struggled  for  Universality  while  it  asserted  Freedom." — Bancroft. 

"  But  the  Confederate  States  of  America  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  form  a  portion  of  one  empire  before  they  had  won  their 
independence.  *  *  *  They  amended  their  laws,  and  saved 
their  country." — De  Toequeville,  pp.  236,  238,  248,  v.  1. 

"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." — Art.  IV.  Sect.  1, 
American  Constitution. 

"  Their  constitution  rests  upon  a  novel  theory  which  may  be 
considered  a  great  invention  of  political  science.  In  all  confede- 
racies formed  before  the  American  constitution  of  1789  the  Allied 
States  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  ordaining  and  enforcing 
the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  American  States  agreed  that  the  Fe- 
deral Government  should  not  only  dictate  the  laws  but  execute  its 
own  enactments.  This  alteration  produced  the  most  momentous 
consequences." — De  Toequeville,  p.  235,  v.  1. 
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CONTENTS. 

Genius  of  the  nation, — Intensity — Self-reliance. — Loyalty. 
— Devotion  to  Principles  of  Equality. — Willingness  to  change. 
— Power  of  association. — Constitution  unique  — ^The  Nation 
THE  CoNSTiTrTioN. — Committee  of  the  whole  nation. — 
Instances. — Conservatism  of  universal  suffrage.— The  Balance 
of  the  Constitution. — The  state  and  nation  preserve  authority. 
— Individual  and  state  preserve  freedom.— The  main  chance. — 
freedom  and  nationality, — Centralisation  and  Independence. — 
Nationality  and  faction. — Effect  of  iateUigence  on  centralisa- 
tion.— Basis  of  Ebdeeal  Success  Indesteuctible. — Balance 
of  Interests. — State  Organisation  versus  Despotism. — Free- 
dom versus  Oligarchy. — Thirty  Millions  of  Kings. — Freedom 
and  Law. — Independence  and  Union. — Opinions  before  armies 
or  "  State  "  influence.  —  Fundamental  Principles.  —  Order 
Equality,  and  Union  versus  "Secesh." — Propagandism  of  North. 
— Masteh  Passions  or  Noeth. — Dignity  of  Labour.— Na- 
tional Independence  and  Loyalty.  —  Conservatism  of  Free 
Labour. — Peopagandism  of  Feeedom. — Interlacing  Boun- 
dary.-— Aggression  of  Slavery ;  moral,  commercial,  and  political. 
Universal  uniform  class,  versus  oligarchy.  —  Slavery  versus 
equality. — Industry,  genius,  conservatism,  and  morality  of 
America.— Slaveholding  peace  fatal. — Slavery  and  the  Caucus. 
— Party  discipline.  —  Conservatism  versus  centralisation.  — 
Popular  initiative. — Counterpoise  to  centralisation. — The  eeal 
GovEENMENT. — Special  circumstances  and  conservatism  of 
American  Democracy. — Democratic  nations  may  always  save 
themselves.— Equal  conditioned  Democracy  destroys  oHgarehy. 

"  One  of  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully  contribute  to 
support  the  Federal  Government  in  America,  is  that  the  States 
have  not  only  similar  interests,  a  oommoa  origin,  and  a  common 
tongue,  but  that  they  are  also  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  any  European  nation,  however  small,  which 
does  not  present  less  uniformity  in  its  different  provinces  than  the 
American  people.  Maine  and  Georgia,  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  a  great  empire,  are  in  the  natural  possession  of  more  real  induce- 
ments to  form  a  confederation,  than  Normandy  and  Brittany,  which 
are  only  separated  by  a  bridge." — De  Tocqueville,  pp.  257-8,  v.  1. 

The  circumstances  that  promote  the  Individu- 
ality,   or    the    political,    social,    and    intellectual 
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Unity  of  a  nation,  are  a  oneness  of  Race,  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  Religion,  Boundary,  and  Institu- 
tion. Out  of  these,  or  some  of  them,  is  nationality 
created,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  completeness, 
is  its  intensity  and  strength. 

The  Genius  of  the  nation  is  before  and  after  the 
constitution.  Nevertheless,  as  the  intention  of  the 
founders  and  of  the  People  of  America  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution,  and  as  the  Constitution 
has  had  and  has  its  effect  upon  the  Genius  of  the 
nation,  and  is  now,  save  as  to  Slavery,  its  toler- 
ably accurate  expression  and  embodiment,  we  shall 
discuss  the  three  leading  aspects  of  the  Constitution, 
namely,  its  Legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial 
Unity ;  its  peculiar  Democratic  provisions  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  its  special  Balance  between  the  rights 
and  functions  of  the  Individual,  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  Nation. 

The  net  result  of  all  this,  namely.  National  Unity, 
is  proved  by  fact  and  authority.  By  the  opinions 
of  representative  men.  By  the  text  of  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted.  By  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  the  existence,  attributes,  and  action  of 
the  nation. 

Of  these,  the  first  two,  the  opinions  and  resolu- 
tions, we  must  refer  to  their  more  appropriate 
place  hereafter,  in  the  Book  on  the  History  of  the 
making  of  the  Nation.  The  second  and  third, 
namely,  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  the 
actual  Constitution,  and  the  character  and  speci- 
alities of  the  Nation  as  it  exists,  we  discuss  in  the 
present  chapter. 

We  have  shown  that  the  strength  and  value  of 
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tlie  spirit  of  nationality, — in  other  words,  of  the 
national  Unity, — depends  npon  the  strength  and 
value  of  each  component  part,  and  on  its  capacity 
to  combine  and  work  together  with  the  others. 
The  man  must  be  free,  educated,  loyal.  The 
"  Sovereign  State"  must  be  organised, — its  rights 
admitted  and  its  sphere  defined :  and  the  Constitu- 
tion must  give  full  legitimate  play  to  the  energies, 
freedom,  rights,  and  will,  of  the  Individuals,  and  of 
the  Secondary  Institutions  or  States,  and  yet  be 
precise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  maintain 
legality  and  order. 

In  fact.  Strength  and  Adjustment,  Unity  and 
Power,  are  the  two  ideas  that  go  to  make  up  that 
of  a  great  and  complete  nation. 

We  find  accordingly,  that  the  American  Con- 
stitution has  five  leading  characteristics,  correspond- 
ing also  with  the  Genius  of  the  nation,  adjusted 
thereto,  and,  in  fact,  growing  thereout.  It  has,  in 
the  first  place,  the  principles  of  Popular  Sove- 
reignty, State  Sovereignty,  and  National  Sove- 
reignty, each  complete,  better  defined,  and  better 
combined,  than  in  any  other  nation. 

To  combine  them  in  a  practical  constitutional 
Balance,  two  things  are  required ;  First,  absolute 
respect  for  the  law  as  long  as  it  is  Law;  and, 
Second,  a  definite,  manageable,  and  assured  mode 
of  alteration,  when  any  part  of  such  Constitution 
shall  have  become  ill  adjusted  to  the  changing 
forces  or  altered  character  of  the  nation.  These 
two  elements  of  conservatism  and  progress,  the 
Genius  and  Constitution  of  the  American  nation, 
combine  in  a  remarkable  degree.    Americans  stand 
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by  their  laws,  because  tbey  made  and  can  unmake 
tbem.  They  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  it  is, 
knowing  that  no  imaginable  power  can  bind  it 
upon  them  against  their  will. 

This  power  of  amendment  constitutes  the  fourth 
peculiarity  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Gruarantee  of  the  Eepublican  form  of  Go- 
vernment is  the  fifth  characteristic. 

These  constitutional  and  national  peculiarities  of 
America,  as  a  federated  Republic,  sprang  from  the 
political  Genius  of  the  nation,  and  its  truth  to 
nature,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

The  Genius  of  the  American  nation  has  five 
leading  characteristics. 

The  Intensity  of  its  nationality,  and  the  rapidity 
and  completeness  with  which  it  absorbs  other  races. 

Its  contempt  for  other  countries  and  Govern- 
ments, and  reliance  on  itself. 

Its  devotion  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  con- 
ditions. 

Its  obedience  to  the  actual  law,  and  readiness  to 
change  both  law  and  constitution,  when  necessary. 

Its  exteaoedinaey  Powees  of  Association. 

All  these  tend  almost  equally  against  Disimion, 
Secession,  Slavery,  and  Despotism. 

§ 

The  first  Principle  of  the  American  Constitution 
to  which  we  have  referred  as  springing  from  the 
Genius  of  the  nation,  and  coinciding  therewith,  is 
the  Principle  of  Populae  Soveeeignty.  "  The 
People  of  the  United  States  are  the  independenjfc 
and  equal  source  of  all  its  powers." 

"  He  that  will  understand,"  says  Bancroft,  "  the  political 
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character  of  New  England  in  the  18th  century,  must  study 
the  constitution  of  its  towns,  congregations,  schools,  and 
militia.  All  New  England  was  an  aggregate  of  organized  de- 
mocracies. Nearly  all  were  descended  from  English  emigrants 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  They  were,  therefore,  of 
homogeneous  origin.  They  were  frugal  and  industrious,  and 
there  was  not  enough  of  Slavery  to  affect  their  character." 

"  The  plain  meeting-house  was  everywhere  the  central 
point ;  near  it  stood  the  public  school ;  the  farms  were  free- 
holds and  without  quit  rents.  In  every  hand  was  the  Bible. 
Every  home  was  a  house  of  prayer.  In  every  village  all  had 
been  taught,  many  had  comprehended  a  methodical  theory  of 
the  Divine  purpose  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  destiny  of  man." 

"  New  York  had  been  settled  under  large  patents  of  lands 
to  individuals ;  New  England  under  grants  to  towns  ;  and  the 
institution  of  towns  was  its  glory  and  its  strength.  The  in-  ■ 
habited  part  of  Massachusetts  was  recognised  as  divided  into 
little  territories,  each  of  which,  for  its  internal  purposes,  con- 
stituted a  separate  integral  government,  free  from  supervision, 
having  power  to  choose  annually  its  own  officers ;  to  hold 
meetings  of  all  freemen  at  its  own  pleasure  ;  to  discuss  in  those 
meetings  any  subject  of  general  interest ;  to  see  that  every 
ahle-iodied  man  icithin  its  precincts  was  duly  enrolled  in  the 
militia,  and  always  provided  with  arms,  ready  for  immediate 
use  ;  to  elect  and  to  instruct  its  representatives  ;  to  raise  and 
appropriate  money,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  of  schools, 
of  highways,  of  the  poor,  and  for  defraying  other  necessary 
expenses  within  the  town." 

It  was  the  resolution  of  the  Colonists  to  main- 
tain entire  liberty,  botli  in  Churcli  and  State, 
that  drew  from  Wentworth  the  exclamation,  "  The 
very  genius  of  that  nation  of  People  leads  them 
always  to  oppose,  both  civilly  and  ecclesiastically, 
all  that  ever  authority  ordains  for  them." 

"  It  was  incessantly  deplored  by  royalists  of  later  days,  that 
the  law  which  confirmed  these  liberties  had  received  the  uncon- 
scious sanction  of  William  the  Third,  and  the  most  extensive 
interpretation  in  practice,     Boston  even,  on  more  than  one 
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occasion,  ventured  in  town-meeting  to  appoint  its  own  agent 
to  present  a  remonstrance  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  and  Maine,  which  was  a  part 
of  Massachusetts,  had  similar  regulations.  But  the  complete 
development  of  the  institution  (Democracy)  was  to  be  found 
in  Connecticut  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  There  each  town- 
ship was  also  substantially  a  territorial  parish ;  the  town  was 
^he  religious  congregation ;  the  independent  church  was  esta- 
blished by  law ;  the  minister  was  elected  by  the  people,  who 
annually  made  grants  for  his  support." 

"  Massachusetts  was  divided  into  little  complete  demo- 
cracies in  Church  and  in  State.  Calvinism  addressed  all  and 
was  Democracy.  It  rested  on  the  chosen  and  made  of  the  elect 
every  mem  a  king  and  a pn'esf  between  Grod  and  the  People."* 

Second,  there  is  tlie  Principle  of  State  Sove- 
KEiGNTY  and  municipal  right :  "  The  People  or  the 
States,  retain  all  powers  not  conferred  by  them  on  the 
general  Government."  And  by  Article  X.  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  it  is  provided  that — 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  People." 

Third,  the  Principle  of  National  Sovereignty. 
The  national  compact  is  set  forth  in  a  written  con- 
stitution ;  and  special  powers  thus  conferred  were 
submitted  to  State  conventions,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  direct  consent  of  the  People. 

"  All  former  confederate  Governments,"  says  De  Tocque- 
ville,  "  presided  over  communities,  but  that  of  the  Union  rules 
over  individuals.  Hence  the  term  of  federal  government  is 
clearly  no  longer  applicable  to  a  state  of  things  which  must  be 
styled,  an  incomplete  national  government.  The  absence  of 
this  new  species  of  confederation  has  been  the  cause  which 
has  brought  all  unions  to  civil  war,  to  subjection,  or  to  a  stag- 
nant apathy." 

*  The  above  is  condensed  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the 
old  thirteen  Colonies,  but  is  in  his  own  words. — See  pp.  168, 
169,  170,  V.  1.  American  Eevolution. 
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The  direct,  natural,  and  intended  result  of  tlie 
actual  constitution  was  national.  The  result  of  a 
supreme  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judiciary, 
could  not  be  other  than  national. 

"  AU  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
congress  of  the  United  States,"  &e.  Art.  I.,  Sec.  1,  American 
Constitution. 

"  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States."  Art.  II.,  Sec.  1.  "  The  President  shaU  be 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  U.  S.  and 
of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  &c.  He  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,"     Art.  II.,  See.  2. 

"  The  judicial  Power  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  Court."  Art.  III.  Sec.  1.  "  The  judicial  Power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  &c.  ;  to  all  cases  of  Admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States  ;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  diffe- 
rent States,"  &c.     Art.  III.,  See.  2. 

The  Principle  of  national  Sovereignty  is  also 
proved  by  the  national  character  of  the  laws  of 
Taxation  and  Commerce,  and  Trade  ;  of  national 
credit  or  debt ;  of  coin,  and  weights  and  measures ; 
of  post  offices  and  post  roads ;  of  patents  and  copy- 
rights ;  of  laws  respecting  piracies  on  the  seas ; 
respecting  war,  and  army,  and  navy,  &c. ;  and  of 
provision  for  amendments  of  constitution,  and 
adoption  of  state  debts.  It  is  also  proved  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Eepublican  form  of  Government, 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  oath 
to  it,  by  the  purchase  of  territory  by  national 
funds,  and  the  cession  of  territory.  By  the  Origi- 
nating of  revenue  Bills  in  the  People's  House;  the 
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payment  of  members  by  the  U.  S.  treasury ;  the 
election  of  President  by  the  majority  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  representatives  to  population,  and  the 
necessary  rules  of  Congress,  assuming  it  to  be  a 
representative  body,  one  and  indivisible.* 

Fourth ;  there  is  a  definite  plan  for  altering  and 
AMENDING  the  Constitution.     (Article  V.) 

Fifth ;  a  distinct  guarantee  to  each  State,  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Repub- 
lican form  of  Grovemment,  &c.  "The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  Eepublican  form  of  Government,  and  shall  pro- 
tect each  of  them  against  Invasion ;  and  on  appli- 
cation of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive, 
(where  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  violence."     (Article  IV.     Section  IV.) 

But  there  is  a  further  Principle,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  nationality  of  America,  we  must  especially 
remember,  namely,  that  where  the  Freedom  and 
Equality  of  the  Individual  is  thus  reasonably  pro- 
vided for,  the  fact  of  neighbourhood,  the  habits  of 
society,  and  the  power  of  combined  action,  and  the 
clashing  policy  and  hostile  interests  of  foreign 
Powers,  will  always  insure  a  development  of  the 
forces  of  nationality  in  proportion  to  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  parts  within,  and  the  antagonism  that 
threatens  their  unity  from  without. 

*  'For  those  who  want  a  technical  and  complete  account  of 
the  proofs  of  nationality  from  the  Constitution,  we  know  no 
more  satisfactory  summary  than  "Eawlins'  American  Dis- 
union."— Hardwicke,  London,  1862.  It  appears  as  reliable 
and  accurate  as  Spence's  is  unreliable  and  inaccurate  and  one- 
sided, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  a  more  favourable 
opinion  in  stronger  language. 
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Once  ensure  Freedom^  and  create  a  nation^  and 
any  other  provisions  against  nationality  are  contra- 
dictions in  terms  of  the  essential  forces  of  the  situa^ 
tion.  Once  create  the  national  life,  and  let  it 
protect  the  individual  life,  and  enact  the  reasonable 
individual  will,  and  no  other  possible  enactment 
against  that  life  or  nation  can  prevail  against  it. 
It  would  be  cast  out  as  abnormal,  or  reconciled  as 
natural  and  true. 

There  are  also  many  other  subsidiai'y  guarantees 
of  freedom  and  equality  of  conditions,  and  there- 
fore of  Unity  of  Ideas  and  Interests,  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Genius  and  Constitution  of  Ame- 
rica, or  of  one  or  other  of  them.  They  have  been 
catalogued  by  Hinton  (p.  313,  v.  2)  as  follow: — 

"  A  separation  of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
authorities,  more  complete  than  in  England ;  the  degree  of 
control,  possessed  by  the  People  by  frequent  elections,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  over  all  those  authorities,  and  pubKc 
functionaries ;  rotation  in  office ;  the  prohibition  of  orders  of 
nobility;  the  substitution  of  a  temporary  President  for  an 
hereditary  King  ;  the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture ; 
the  absence  generally  of  exclusive  privileges ;  the  absence 
of  a  national  church  and  tithes  ;  equality  of  all  denominations 
of  Christians ;  the  admission  (and  practice)  of  its  being  a 
public  duty  to  educate  the  whole  community ;  and  the  frequent 
reference  of  great  affairs  to  the  people  in  convention." 

These  Principles,  guarantees,  and  conditions,  are 
in  strict  accord  with  the  origin  and  objects  of  the 
founders  of  the  nation. 


Volumes  might  be  written,  and  have  been  written, 
to  elucidate  verbal  specialities  in  the  American 
Constitution,   but   as   the   fundamental  Principles 
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and  primary  elements  of  all  Government  are  tliose 
of  relative  and  balanced  right  of  the  Individual,  of 
associations  of  Individuals,  and  of  the  Government, 
and  as  the  present  revolt  arises  out  of  contrary 
interpretations  of  State  rights,  and  from  the  inva- 
sion by  the  Southern  principles  of  Slavery  and 
oligarchy,  of  the  rights  of  State,  of  Man,  and  of 
Nation,  we  prefer  at  once  to  consider  the  real 
question, — ^namely,  "  whether  the  rebellion  is  con- 
trary to,  or  in  harmony  with,  the  Genius  and 
Constitution  of  the  American  nation,"  and  whether 
the  Nation  will  not  now  use  the  Constitution  to 
cast  out  these  hostile  principles  and  to  reassert 
those  of  Freedom,  Order,  and  Nationality.  By  the 
answers  to  this  question  will  the  rebellion  stand  or 
fall 

■  A  constitution  should  consecrate  and  assert  the 
principles  of  national  Life.  It  should  permit  the 
conservative  and  progressive  forces  of  nationality 
to  adjust  and  to  enact  themselves. 

It  is  our  business  to  show  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  American  Genius  and  Constitution  completely 
coincide.  That  as  regards  progress,  the  People 
are  the  source  whence  all  power  issues,  and  the 
tribunal  to  which  it  is  responsible.  That  they 
have  the  initiative  in  amendments  and  alterations. 
That  as  regards  conservatism,  the  people  are  law- 
abiding  and  property-owning,  and  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  States  and  of  Government,  are 
adapted  to  exercise  and  maintain  municipal  rights, 
and  national  interests. 

The  American  Constitution  is  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  unique  in  History,  and  political  science  is 
incomplete  till  its  results  shall  be  worked  out 
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The  man  who  attempts  to  argue  American  ques- 
tions, from  analogies  of  any  other  Government  or 
Federation  in  the  past  or  present,  reckons  without 
his  host,  and  argues  against  his  facts. 

It  would  of  course  be  as  reasonable  to  augur  the 
same  political  results  from  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land as  it  is,  and  as  it  would  be,  were  every  county 
of  ours  a  separate  Sovereign  State,  with  Parliament, 
Senate,  and  militia,  separately  organised  and  led, 
and  had  every  man  here  a  direct  stake  in  the  welfare, 
and  a  voice  in  the  destiny  of  his  country.  Where 
a  constitution  is  used  by  the  few,  as  an  instrument 
for  exploiting  the  many,  or  in  any  country  where 
the  great  question  of  equality  of  conditions  is  un- 
settled, a  rent  in  the  constitution  is  a  serious  thing 
indeed, — quite  a  case  of  the  "  Throne  and  the  altar" 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  revolution  (or  process  of 
ejectment  with  the  recovery  of  damages  for  mesne 
profits  fraudulently  appropriated)  on  the  other. 
On  the  one  side,  it  would  take  an  impossible  con- 
servative reaction;  on  the  other,  a  thirty  years 
agitation  to  recover  lost  ground. 

But  in  America  the  NATION  IS  THE  CON- 
STITUTION, and  there,  if  anything  goes  amiss 
with  the  constitution,  the  nation  resolves  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  nation^  and  settles  the  matter. 
They  did  this  in  1787, — they  have  been  occupied 
since  then  with  the  old-world  question  of  equality 
of  conditions,  intruded  upon  their  industrial,  social, 
and  political  systems  by  slavery;  but  they  are 
already  preparing  to  celebrate  the  settlement  of 
that  question,  by  a  re-adjustment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  national  life. 

The  political    Genius  of  the  American   people 
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seems  likely,  therefore,  to  avoid  tlie  three  dangers 
of  national  life, — Apathy,  immobility,  and  revolu- 
tion. 

At  the  last  Presidential  election  the  People  de- 
teimined  to  return  Lincoln.  The  law,  that,  not 
the  people,  but  men  chosen  by  them,  should  elect 
the  President,  stood  in  their  way.  By  a  mere 
volition  the  people  broke  to  pieces  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  made  a  previous  compact  with  the 
electors.  It  was  an  act  of  audacious  conservatism, 
achieved  by  a  Democracy.  They  broke  the  con- 
stitution and  saved  the  Union. 

Again,  it  has  been  feared  in  England^  that  the 
Federation  will  be  welded  by  war  into  a  Des- 
potism,— ^that  centralisation  will  endanger  freedom. 
But  already, — ^before  the  idea  is  much  ventilated 
here,  it  has  been  discussed,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  a  possible  Despotism,  as  to  strengthen  and 
increase  the  popular  initiative.  One  alteration 
proposed  is  the  removal  of  the  proviso  for  the 
three-fourth  proposal,  and  the  four-fifth  ratifica- 
tion of  alterations  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  some  clause  that  shall  be 
less  cumbrous,  and  yet  not  revolutionary. 


In  America  every  man  has  a  vote  and  a  re- 
volver, and  belongs  also  to  a  State  with  complete 
organisation.  Opinion  will  not  support  his  use  of 
the  revolver  against  the  country,  because  in  four 
years,  at  farthest,  he  can  use  his  vote  more  effec- 
tually. The  right  of  insurrection  never  comes  till 
the  right  of  voting  is  denied  5  and  whenever  the 
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universal  rights  of  tlie  men  wKo  compose  the 
"  States"  are  assailed  by  Despotism,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  State  organisation  be  used  by 
the  Nation  against  the  central  Government. 

In  Ameriga  every  individual  has  a  stake  in  the 
country,  and  a  voice  in  State,  and  national  affairs. 
.  There,  thirty-four  "  Sovereign  States,"  possess, 
each  an  organisation,  ready  to  express  or  to  eu' 
force  opinion,  whether  as  regards  the  individual, 
or  the  central  Grovemment. 

There  the  Government  rules  (not  as  in  other 
.confederacies  over  separate  States,  but)  over  each 
individual. 

In  America  there  is  not  merely  the  Individual 
and  the  Government,  but  a  State  organisation, 
which  will  guard  equally  against  encroachments  of 
the  Government  upon  Freedom,  and  of  other 
States  upon  national  rights,  or  upon  its  own. 

The  question,  therefore,  respecting  Individual 
or  State  action,  is,  whether,  if  the  central  Govern- 
ment became  Despotic,  the  34  organised  States 
would  not  successfully  combine  with  individual 
votes  and  influence  against  it ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  the  Individual,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, would  not  always  join,  as  they  now  have 
joined,  to  suppress  any  anti-national  and  fractional 
effort  of  certain  States?  Whether  nationality 
would  not  always  be  too  strong  for  treason,  and 
"  State  rights"  too  strong  for  Despotism? 

We  have  already  said,  "  Give  us  the  assurance 
of  the  Freedom^  Equality  of  Conditions,  and  na- 
tionality  of  America,  and  we  leave  it  to  others  to 
amuse  themselves  with  inconsequential  theories, 
unsubstantial  question^,  and  airy  nothings,,  about 
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"  the  Constitution."  Even  the  questions,  how, 
and  by  what  agency  the  South  is  to  be  subdued, 
or  whether  or  no  it  may  gain  temporary  victories, 
form  temporary  alliances,  or  even  occupy  Wash- 
ington, are  subordinate  to  the  larger  questions  of 
Freedom,  Equality,  and  Nationality,  and  if  these 
remain,  the  Constitution  can  only  be  changed  for 
the  better. 

We  believe  that  the  Constitution  and  the  Geo- 
graphical Unity  of  America,  and  those  opinions, 
customs,  manners,  and  sentiments,  that  are  before 
and  after  and  stronger,  than  law,  so  settle  the. 
main  chance  in  America,  that  nothing  human  or 
infernal  can  unsettle  it;  and  that  the  power 
does  not  exist,  that  could  destroy  American  Na- 
tionality, or  its  social  and  political  equality  of 
conditions. 

We  believe  that  the  force  and  depth  of  that 
Nationality  is  so  evident  there^  that  no  American, 
no  Southerner  even,  ever  yet  dreamt  of  its  perma- 
nent division.  .  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
centralisation  and  administrative  unity  which  fol- 
lowed the  English  war,  yet  for  many  years  before 
the  present  contest  became  imminent,  theorists 
speculated  on  some  future  derangement  of  the 
balance  of  power,  between  "  State  Sovereignty," 
and  the  central  Executive,  apprehending  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  former;  and  it  was  De 
Tocqueville  who  said,  "  I  repeat  my  assertion,  that 
the  present  tendency  (1836)  of  American  Society 
appears  to  me  to  become  more  and  more  Demo- 
cratic." 

This  tendency,  represented  in  the  North  by  the 
go-called  Democratic  party,  and  combined  with  a 
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special  class  interest,  geographically  and  politically 
defined,  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the 
morality  of  the  Nation,  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
Executive. 

But  the  action  of  this  sectional  democratic  force, 
taken  precisely  in  the  only  way  that  could  have 
compelled  the  North  to  resist,  insulted  the  mora- 
lity, defied  the  Nationality,  strengthened  the 
Executive,  and  has  called  forth  such  a  force  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  centralisation  and  national 
authority,  and  has  been  forming  such  habits  of 
j-espect  for  and  submission  thereto, — as  to  more 
than  redress  the  balance,  and  stUl  further  to  na- 
tionalise the  Government.  This  has  been  done 
to  such  an  extent  that  ages  must  pass  before  the 
effect  can  be  undone. 

The  war,  then,  on  both  sides,  lessens  for  the 
time,  the  power  of  the  "  States,"  and  begets  habits 
of  submission  and  centralisation,  which  will  outlive 
the  war. 

§ 

We  have  now  to  discuss  whether  any  possible 
event  can  compel  or  induce  the  Sovereign  People 
either  to  surrender  their  nationality  to  Southern 
faction  or  their  independence  to  domestic  Des- 
potism. 

1st. — Would  they  surrender  their  Nationality  ? 

Supposing  that  the  South  allied  itself  with 
foreigners,  and  so  appeared  to  achieve  its  Inde- 
pendence, would  that  ultimately  endanger  the 
Nationality  ?  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
arouse  the  Nation  in  tenfold  strength  against  the 
treason  that  would  use  foreign  dictation,  to  thrust 
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that  one  inconsistent,  irreconcilable,  anti-national 
interest,  upon  the  Nation.  And  we  ask  what  pos- 
sible power  exists  that  could  finally  undo  the 
habits  of  a  hundred  years'  Union, — ^the  effects  of 
oneness  of  Race,  Language,  Boundary,  Institution, 
and  Religion?  What  Interest  then  could  oppose 
successfully,  the  natural  tendency  to  reunite? 
"What  influence  could  counteract  those  other  in- 
fluences ? 

The  material  unity  would  remain.  The  social 
unity  would  return.  The  Constitution,  laws,  cus- 
toms, habits  of  thought,  ambition,  and  prestige  of 
race,  contempt  of  old  world  traditions  and  influx 
ences,  the  mutual  dependence  of  North  and  South, 
for  shipping  and  harbours,  for  produce  and  con- 
sumption, for  freight  and  transit, — of  the  North- 
west for  communion  with  Europe, — of  North,  West, 
and  South  and  East — of  all,  for  the  use  of  their 
one  great  natural  moving  road,  the  Mississippi — 
all  would  combine  to  reunite  America :  nor  folly, 
nor  sin,  alone,  can  have  invented  the  delusion  of  the 
severance  of  such  a  country,  and  both  together 
can  hardly  account  for  the  halluciaation. 

But,  2ndly, — Is  it  supposable  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  Sovereign  States  would  yield  to  a 
fcentralised  Despotism? 

We  answer,  to  Unity,  for  military  purposes,  they 
will;  but  to  Despotism,  never.  To  a  so-called 
Despotism,  that  should  not  destroy  Equality,  such 
submission  would  seem  to  some  possible,  but 
with  Equality  and  Nationality  remaining,  and  with 
such  counteracting  elements  of  power  as  the 
Sovereign  States,  organised  and  equipped,  and 
with  common  anti-Despotic  interests.  Despotism, 
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as  distinguished  from  Unity,  is  impossible ;  for  it 
could  not  exist  without  assailing  some  interest  or 
principle  common  to  the  Nation,  and  then  the 
People  and  the  States,  would  take  the  opportunity 
and  would  combine  to  destroy  it. 

"  If  at  all  times,"  says  De  Tocqueville  (p.  282,  v.  4),  "  edu- 
cation enables  men  to  defend  their  independence,  this  is  most 
especially  true  in  democratic  ages.  Men  require  much  intelli- 
gence, knowledge,  and  art,  to  organise  and  maintain  secondary 
powers,  *  *  and  to  create  *  *  such  free  associations,  as  may 
be  in  a  condition  to  struggle  against  tyranny  without  destroy- 
ing public  order." 

"  Hence  the  concentration  of  power,  and  the  subjection  of 
individuals,  will  increase  amongst  democratic  nations,  not  only 
in  the  same  proportion  as  their  equality,  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  their  ignorance." 

We  need  only  add  to  this,  that  the  North  makes 
"  ignorance"  impossible,  while  the  South  makes 
knowledge  criminal. 

The  basis  of  Lincoln's  policy^  and  of  Federal 
success^  as  against  the  Slave  power.,  is  absolutely 
indestructible* 

It  rests  upon  the  Balance  of  power,  which  two 
out  of  the  three  elements  of  the  political  system 
would  always  be  interested  in  maintaining  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  third. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  power  in  America,  the 
Individual,  the  "  Sovereign  State,"  and  the  Nation, 
there  would  always,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  remain, 
between  two  of  them,  a  general  imity  of  interest 
and  natural  alliance  on  the  side  of  the  national 
interests  and  will.  The  "  Individual"  would  advocate 

*  Save  on  a  wilder  hypothesis  of  national  demoralisation 
than  need  be  noticed. 
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and  uphold  freedom.  The  "  State"  would  present 
an  organisation  always  able,  ready,  and  willing  to 
oppose  a  Despotism  that  should  menace  State 
interests.  The  Individual,  and  the  national  Go- 
vernment, would  always  be  desirous  of  restricting 
undue  "  State"  powers.  Between  these  forces  any 
sectional  immoral  Slave  State  interest  must,  soon 
or  late,  be  groimd  to  pieces.  If  the  demands  of  a 
State  be  popular,  the  universal  vote  will  enact 
them.  If  they  be  excessive,  the  jealousy  of  other 
States,  the  will  of  the  Individual,  and  of  the  nation, 
wUl  combine  against  them. 

These  conservative  interests,  and  energies,  have 
not  failed  even  against  a  combination  of  (Slave) 
States,  coinciding  with  a  certain  geographical  line, 
and  compelled  by  interest  and  policy  to  hold 
together  against  the  Union. 

It  is,  and  always  must  be,  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  citizen,  and  within  his  power,  to  use  the 
"  State"  for  two  purposes — 1st,  to  maintain  national 
Unity,  and  (except  Slavery)  the  Constitution  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  ; — 2nd,  to  resist  any  attempt  at 
centralised  Despotism. 


THIRTY  MILLIONS  OF  KINGS  rule  Ame- 
rica. Each  knows  right  well  that  his  Sovereignty 
depends  on  the  common  respect  for  the  Law,  and 
that  the  respect  of  the  world  for  the  power  and 
the  principles  of  Democracy,  and  the  national 
institutions,  depends  upon  the  Union. 

Opinion  is  omnipotent  in  America.  It  upholds, 
first,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  then  the 
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Union.  It  rules  tlie  Government  tlirough  the  Press 
and  Conventions,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  ttat  any 
American,  South  or  North,  ia  his  wildest  or  most 
deluded  moments,  ever  believed  or  wished  that 
America  could,  or  ought  to,  be  divided. 

In  America,  the  "  State,"  which  constitutes  such 
a  novel  item  in  political  combinations,  is,  after  all, 
but  a  weapon  to  be  used  by  opinion. 

An  Union  with  those  false  "  Democrats,"  who 
would  exact  ^"  State  rights"  against  the  national 
Sovereignty,  and  force,  against  opinion,  has  always 
been  sought  as  the  necessary  basis  of  the  policy  of 
the  Slave  States  and  factions. 

Thus  for  thirty  years  they  attempted  to  debauch, 
and  for  three,  have  attempted  to  defy,  opinion. 

The  situation  always  was,  an  Union  of  the  com- 
pacted slave  South,  with  any  States,  or  persons, 
having  a  quarrel  with  the  national  Government. 
Such  was  the  natural  policy  of  a  system  that  de- 
graded and  lessened  the  productive  power  of  the 
individual,  and  so  injuring  both  him  and  the  Nation, 
could  not  but  look  to  an  ultimate  struggle  with 
both. 

But  against  the  combination  that  always  really 
involved  sectional  failure  or  national  division,  the 
Free  soil  or  abolition  party,  appealed  naturally,  ne- 
cessarily, and  successfully,  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country. 

The  major  question  in  America  always  is,  first, 
what  is  opinion,  and  afterwards,  what  are  the  arma- 
ments, or  have  been  the  Battles. 

The  dignity  of  Labour^  arising  from  the  Equality, 
and  freedom  of  the  Individual ;  the  Union^  and  na- 
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tional  Independence^  and  submission  to  tlie  authority 
of  the  Law,  these  are  the  master  passions  of  America, 
and  quite  as  applicable  to  the  parallel,  and  quite  as 
appreciable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  as  of  the 
North. 

It  is  notorious  that  since  open  war  began  700,000 
negroes  have  left  their  owners.  For  80  years  the 
effort  to  retain  them,  was  in  reality,  a  chronic 
civil  war  waged  by  fugitive  slave  laws,  and  laws 
of  death  for  the  second  teaching  of  slaves  to  read. 
It  was  a  war  against  all  intellect  or  intelligence, — 
a  war  against  all  news  of  Slave  insurrections, — a 
war  of  Lynch  law  upon  propagandists,  missionaries, 
or  free  speakers, — a  war  by  armies  of  overseers, 
and  blood  hounds, — by  manacles,  the  lash,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  stake. 

Before  the  overt  war,  the  Slave  was  retained  in 
his  place,  with  only  partial  insurrections,  (which 
the  South  has  not  succeeded  in  keeping  entirely 
from  the  outer  world) — ^because,  though  they  might 
rise,  they  had  no  place  to  run  to.  All  this  is 
changed.  There  are  cities  of  refuge  for  the  Blackj 
round  a  frontier  of  2000  miles.  The  North  has  gone 
from  connivance,  to  neutrality,  and  from  neutrality, 
to  propagandism,  and  help.  The  gun-boats  of  the 
Eepublic  will  haunt  every  river,  and  every  shore, 
and  instead  of  missionaries  to  hang,  and  negroes 
to  burn,  there  is  the  armed  Puritan  race  of  the  North, 
four  times  outnumbering  Secesh,  who,  from  the 
fatal  hour  when  the  South  made  Slavery  a  national 
question,  have  resolved  that  it  is  a  national  danger 
to  be  avoided,  and  a  public  foe  to  be  destroyed. 

The  South  tried  Propagandism,  and  were  beaten: 
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by  their  own  weapons.  At  the  stage  when  this 
system  began  to  assert  its  power  without  the  range 
of  the  individual  state,  and  to  encroach  on  the 
universal  right,  whether  of  State  or  individual, 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  Eepublic  was  bound 
to  protect  at  that  stage, — then  the  chronic  civil  war 
became  open  national  war,  the  private  demoralisa- 
tion of  the  South,  became  a  public  nuisance,  and 
the  conservatism  of  the  North,  became  armed  re- 
sistance, by  virtue  of  a  National  necessity.  The 
casus  belli  was  that  the  North  would  not  constitute 
itself  and  the  whole  continent  a  slave  empire. 

The  mere  existence  of  North  and  South,  side  by 
side,  as  hostile  or  neutral  communities,  the  one 
republican,  free,  progressive,  and  intelKgent,  the 
other  oligarchic,  slave,  retrograde,  and  ignorant, 
would  suffice,  alone,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  to  dissolve 
the  fabric  of  imposture  and  of  violence  as  it 
stands, — unless  we  settle  it  now  in  the  teeth  of 
progress,  that  monopoly  is  the  natural  state  of  trade, 
— that  slavery  is  the  natural  and  chosen  state  of 
man, — and  in  the  face  of  modem  conclusions  on 
self-government,  that  oligarchic  rule,  is,  after  all, 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  progress  and  perfection 
of  the  individual. 

That  Despotic  Governments  cannot  safely  per- 
mit the  neighbourhood  of  free  people,  and  that  the 
first  will  destroy  the  last,  or  the  last  absorb  the 
first,  is  the  teaching  of  every  philosopher,  orator, 
and  statesman,  since  the  world  began.  And  yet 
we  have  the  statesmen  of  oligarchic  England,  and  of 
all  Despotic,  priest-ridden,  and  corporation-ridden 
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countries,  recommending,  and  pretending  to  believe 
in,  the  co-existence  side  by  side,  of  two  opposite 
systems  of  politics  and  industry, —  witb  a  con- 
tinuous, and  even  an  interlacing  boundary,  of  thou- 
sands of  miles, — witb  the  same  spoken  and  written 
language,  and  a  similar  institutional  form  of 
Government ! 

Border  States  in  contact  witb  free  institutions 
and  peoples,  imbibing  their  education  and  habits  of 
thought  by  force  of  self-interest,  will  learn  to  ciu-se 
the  influence  of  the  despotic  the  ignorant  South,  and 
will  transmit  to  its  population  their  own  ideas,  and 
thus  destroy  the  bases  of  the  slave  state,  or  remove 
the  unnatural  despotic  element,  and  naturally  re- 
unite the  South  with  the  great  free  republic.  The 
slave  empire  will  destroy  itself,  or  the  population 
will  work  itself  free  by  means  of  outer  agencies  and 
influences,  and  thus  preserve  themselves  by  casting 
out  the  institution. 

The  Propagandism  of  freedom  is  omnipotent,  for 
it  avails  itself  of  all  agencies,  and  works  success 
even  by  its  opponents. 


In  rapturous  mood,  on  all  other  occasions,  the 
advocates  of  slavery  are  accustomed  to  extol  the 
"  diffusive  power  of  opinion," — the  "  penetrative 
force  of  thought," — the  "  generative  and  regene- 
rating energies  of  ideas  ;"  and  they  marshal  these, 
with  immense  jubilation  at  the  forefixed  and 
sure  result,  against  stone  walls,  rifled  cannon, 
priests,  edicts,  excommunications,  and  armies.     It 
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is  a  pet  phrase  with  those  liberal  writers,  that  the 
bayonets  vnll  think,  and  all  the  literateurs  of  the 
world  are  accustomed  to  give,  in  imagination,  any 
odds,  on  the  universal  battle  of  moral,  against 
physical  force. 

Moreover,  all  this  is  affirmed  with  respect  to  old 
countries,  where  every  vantage  is  against  the  right, 
where  cordons  sanitaires  have  been  for  ages  drawn 
round  the  traditions  of  mis-government,  to  keep 
and  conserve  the  pestilence,  in  intensest  virus,  for 
retrograde  propagandism. 

But  when  these  same  men  come  to  talk  of 
America,  all  their  judgments  seem  reversed,  and 
all  their  ideas  confounded.  There^  it  is  the  evil 
opinions  that  are  to  go  from  conquering  to  conquer. 
Why  ?  it  would  apparently  be  cruelty  to  inquire. 
America  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  a  coun- 
try of  entire  and  absolute  personal  freedom  before 
the  Law;  there,  opinion,  as  the  "  Times"  well  said, 
pulsates  through  the  millions  like  an  electric 
current.  It  is  the  country  of  mad  experiments, 
lightning  trains,  steam  printing-presses,  mass 
meetings  of  citizens  by  the  acre,  caucases,  universal 
suffrages,  conventions,  and  unequalled  systems  of 
communication,  natural,  artificial,  and  universal. 
There,  is  unrivalled  skill  in  mechanism.  There, 
intelligence  is  universal,  as  are  also  habits  of 
ready  speech  and  action.  If  these  differentiae 
do  not  account  for  the  astounding  conclusion, 
that  this  Slave  oligarchy,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  (which  rested  on  a  slave  industry,  and  a 
mass  of  degraded  whites,  their  victims,  and  their 
tools,  and  on  the  accident  that  England  paid  them 
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a  monopoly  price)  is  safe  from  the  spread  of  intel- 
ligence, and  of  universal  self-interest — tlien  the 
reason  must  be  sought  in  the  narrowness,  or  pro- 
nounced and  isolated  character  of  its  boundary,  in 
the  just  nature  of  its  institutions,  and  in  the  concilia- 
tory character  of  its  leaders  I  But  mountains  and 
rivers  pierce  its  territory  through  and  through,  the 
frontier  counts  its  miles  by  the  thousand;  the  insti- 
tution is  that  of  Slavery,  and  its  necessary  con- 
comitants, ignorance,  vice,  degradation,  and  despo- 
tism. Death  for  teaching  slaves  to  read, — the 
blood-hounds  for  those  who  run, — an  industry  such 
as  is  suited  to  low  intelligence,  and  a  policy  which 
ever  vibrates  between  industrial  exhaustion^  terri- 
torial expansion^  and  political  aggression. 

These  are  the  national,  territorial,  and  political 
conditions,  of  propagandism  in  America. 

Everywhere,  and  always.  Slavery  first  perpe- 
trates oppression,  and  then  commits  suicide.  The 
aggression  of  American  Slavery,  we  have  shown  to 
be  threefold,  —  moral,  commercial,  and  political ; 
and  it  rests  on  three  monopolies, — of  the  Slave's 
life  and  work, —  of  the  Englishman's  staple,  and  of 
the  mean  White's  sword  and  life.  Slavery  rests  and 
must  rest  upon  something  and  somebody  else,  out 
of  whom  it  takes  the  life  or  the  life's  work,— ^and 
the  vampires  of  the  press  who  aid  it,  are  only  one 
remove  better.  The  one  assaults  the  peace  of  the 
world,  the  other  assails  its  common  sense.  But  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  is  beyond  their  reach. 
Soiled  reputations  may  reform,  but  rotten  institu- 
tions must  die,  for  the  world  demands  its  own.  Soon 
or  late,  and  rather  soon  than  late,  the  mean  White 
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and  tlie  Slave,  will  labour  lionestly  and  freely, — 
the  Englishman  will  pay  a  free  trade  price, — and 
as  th.e  restdt  of  these  inevitable  movements,  the 
Slave  oligarchy,  if  it  be  not  first  subdued,  will 
perish  amidst  the  derision  and  the  contempt  of  the 
world. 

§ 
The  oligarchic  rule  of  the  South,  its  contempt 

for  labour,  and  its  grasp  at  supremacy,  are  essen- 
tial conspiracy  and  inevitable  war  against  free 
institutions. 

Nature  is  the  true  propagandist,  and  nature  has 
freer  sway  in  America  than  elsewhere.  From  the 
mighty  North- West  and  North,  will  issue  irresist- 
ible influences^  if  not  invincible  legions.  Through 
the  North- West,  we  are  told,  that  "  for  days  and 
days  together,  for  hundreds  aud  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  traveller  passes  through  States  larger  than 
European  Kingdoms.  Everywhere,  railways  and 
towns,  growing  up,  and  the  wild  soil  of  the  prairie 
turned  without  effort  into  the  richest  corn  pro- 
ducing country,  and  pasture  for  the  world." 

The  ideas  and  feelings  of  these  countries,  which 
are  growing  at  a  rate  to  dwarf  both  North  and 
South  together,  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
Slavery,  and  to  oligarchic  rule.  Not  only  is  there 
no  aristocratic  class,  no  dominant  sect,  but  this 
universal  uniform  class  are  opposed  to  any  arti- 
ficial agencies,  except  those  that  protect  the  citizen, 
as  he  advances  with  nature  and  God  towards  the 
future.  We  repeat,  the  dignity  of  labour^  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual^  and  the  authority  of  the  law, 
together  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  means  by 
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wMch  these  can  be  retained,  are  the  master  passions 
of  the  North^  ingrained  into  tlie  genius  of  the 
nation,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  inde- 
pendence, the  boundless  expanse  of  territory,  its 
history,  institutions,  principles,  antipathies,  and 
aspirations.  What  then  will  happen,  now  that  the 
North  is  no  longer  restrained  by  compromises  and 
pruderies,  and  that  the  South  has  shattered  by  war 
the  bonds  of  the  slave  constitution  ?  Why,  the 
190,000  slave-holders  may  command,  organise,  and 
administrate  never  so  well,  but  the  material  of 
their  armies,  the  instrument  of  their  executive,  the 
victims  of  their  domestic  policy,  will  discover  that 
their  interests  lie  apart  from  their  masters,  and  are 
as  essentially  diverse  therefrom,  as  are  those  of  the 
Slaves.  The  masters,  will,  in  fact,  find  themselves 
commanders  without  the  faithful,  organisers  with 
nobody  to  organise,  and  administrators  with 
nothing  to  administrate.  The  common  Whites  and 
Slaves  will  find  out  that  they  may  be  friends,  and 
that  they  ought  to  combine  against  those  who  live 
upon  their  disunion,  and  with  their  own  natural 
allies  in  the  North.  The  first  class  will  be  no 
longer  able  to  keep  the  second  degraded,  that  it 
may  keep  the  third  at  work.  The  second  class 
wUl  see  that  it  has  been  abased  in  character, 
means,  and  life,  that  a  slender  faction  which  has 
laid  the  world  under  contribution,  may  grow  rich. 
The  third  has  constantly  been  in  insurrection,  con- 
stantly attempting  escape,  and  is  now  invited  to 
go  en  masse^  and  carry  with  it  the  base  of  the 
whole  Southern  "national"  structure,  or  to  stay 
and  revolutionize  it  into  a  real  nation. 
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The  Slave  empire  assaults  tlie  political  equality, 
the  iadustrial  well-being,  tlie  genius,  constitution, 
and  morality,  of  tlie  American  Nation.  It  cannot 
expand,  either  in  territory  or  influence.  It  can- 
not retain  its  Slaves,  nor  resist  the  Propagandism 
of  the  North. 

The  results  of  Slavery  are  economic,  moral,  and 
political.  It  lowers  the  producing  power  of  the 
man.  It  degrades  his  moral  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, tending  to  make  the  one  revolutionary, 
and  the  other  aimless,  and  everything  that  de- 
grades the  individual  of  necessity  weakens  the 
State.  It  also  creates  an  aristocracy,  bound  to 
defend  it,  and  to  propagate  it.  It  is  localised  to  a 
certain  climate,  and  so  involves  local  combination. 
It  compels  antagonism  with  the  general  body 
politic,  because  it  necessitates  the  defence  of  local 
against  general  interests.  It  secures  a  natural 
alliance  with  the  State  Sovereignty  party  through- 
out the  Union,  which  it  thus  divides  geographi- 
cally and  politically.  Well  might  De  Tocqueville 
say, — "  If  ever  America  undergoes  great  revo- 
"  lutions,  they  will  be  brought  about  by  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  the  black  race ;  they  will  owe  their 
"  origin,  not  to  the  equality,  but  to  the  inequality 
"  of  conditions."* 

Slavery,  thus  allied  with  the  spirit  and  interests 
of  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interests 
of  a  spurious  but  powerful  Democracy  on  the 
other,  could  not  fail,  during  peace,  to  form  a  com- 
bination of  tremendous  power.  It  was,  however, 
always  certain,  that  the  oppressive  nature  of  their 
*  Pp.  227-8,  V.  3. 
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system  would  bring  them  at  last  into  openly  hos- 
tile relations  with  the  spirit  of  nationality,  and 
with  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  the  ma- 
jority.* 

During  peace,  the  Democrats  had  not  to  choose 
between  Slavery  and  the  Union,  nor  the  Aristo- 
crats between  Peace  and  the  chance  of  confisca- 
tion by  war.  Mighty  as  are  the  evils  of  Slavery, 
they  had  been  a  thousand  times  more  deadly  and 
infernal,  could  they  have  combined  the  forms  and 
restraints  of  peace,  with  essential  war  upon  man- 
kind. 

§ 

They  who  dream  that  opinion  will  enact  State 
Sovereignty,  as  against  national  Sovereignty,  for- 
get those  changes,  that,  as  long  ago  as  1836,  caused 
De  Tocqueville  to  pronounce  the  American  Go- 
vernment rather  an  "  incomplete  national,"  than 
a  Federal  one.  They  forget  that  since  then,  more 
than  a  third  has  been  added  to  the  age  and  con- 
solidation of  that  nationality. 

They  who  drivel  about  parties  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  Secession,  forget  that  Secession  attacks 
the  three    fundamental   principles   of    American 

*  With  regard  also  to  the  influeace  of  Literature  on  nationaUty, 
the  census  is  "  the  great  evangel."  It  must  be  thoroughly  studied, 
by  any  one  who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  forces  of  the 
Propagandism  of  Freedom  in  America,  or  the  "  Unity  of  its  Ideas 
and  Interests."  See,  for  instance,  table  37,  census  of  1860,  show- 
ing the  annual  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
(Slave)  Maryland  to  be  20,721,472,  in  (Free)  Massachusetts, 
102,000,760.  Maryland  possessed  only  57  organs  of  opinions,  all 
political,  that  is,  in  favour  of  Slavery,  not  a  religious,  literary,  or 
scientific  journal  in  the  State  ! 
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politics   and  life, — order,  and  equality,   and  the 
Union.     It  attacks  order,  for  order  comes  of  Law, 
and  Secession  goes  to  anarchy.    It  attacks  equality 
in  a  double  sense,  for  it  wars  with,  the  national 
authority  in  the  name  of  Slavery.     Secession,  is,  in 
fact,  of  the  essence  of  the  worst   form  of   aris- 
tocracy.    It  puts  itself  above  the  law,  and  does 
battle  for  the  interests  of  the  few.     "  But,"  says 
De  Tocqueville,  "  an  Aristocratic  Nation,  which  in 
"  a  contest  with  a  Democratic  People,  does   not 
"  succeed  in  ruining  the  latter  at  the  outset  of  the 
"  war,  always   runs  a  great  risk   of  being   con- 
"  quered  by  it  ;"*  and,  further,  "  as  soon  as  there 
"  is  a  regular  war,  the  party  which  represents  the 
"  State  is  always  certain  to  conquer." 

The  splendid  political  genius  of  the  Americans, 
each  of  them  educated,  and  each  with  a  voice  and 
stake  in  the  commonweal,  may  be  trusted  to  fore- 
see political  dangers,  and  to  thwart  political  plots 
of  the  sections.  The  danger  that  a  Statesman 
would  foresee,  the  Nation  will  provide  against,  for 
they  are  all  discussed,  estimated,  and  understood. 

If  any  man  believes  that  opinion  and  Public 
will,  beginning  thirty  years  ago  a  small  minority, 
gradually  leavening  the  lump,  and  at  last  consti- 
tuting itself  the  Government,  and  deliberately  en- 
gaging in  war  for  a  Principle,  will  give  either 
occasion  or  power  to  any  "  State  Sovereignty" 
principle,  to  interfere  with  and  reverse  constitu- 
tional action,  and  deliberate,  sustained  and  heroic 
resolve, — on  him  rests,  heavily  enough,  the  onus 
of  proof. 

*  P.  240,  V.  4. 
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American  opinion,  while  it  is  the  greatest  power, 
is  also  (except  as  influenced  by  Slavery)  the  most 
sensitive,  just,  and  intelligent,  expression  of  power 
in  the  world. 

The  great  antagonistic  institutions  of  America 
have  been  unquestionably  Slavery  and  the  Con- 
vention or  Caucus.  They  are  the  opposite  terms 
and  instruments  in  this  great  controversy. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Caucus,  is  the  perfection 
of  party  discipline.  It  ascertains  what  is  the  most 
urgent  and  popular  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
each  party,  and  who  is  its  most  popular  candidate, 
and  gives,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  opinion  and 
the  man  thus  arrived  at  and  selected,  the  united 
suffrage  of  the  party.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Caucus  system  has  these  results ; — at  each  recur- 
ring period,  an  idea,  or  a  measure,  must  be  enun- 
ciated, clear  enough  and  important  enough  to  be 
the  battle  cry  of  a  party ;  the  next  great  national 
requirement  is  in  fact  proclaimed  and  declared, 
and  then  pressed  upon  the  President,  who  is  to  be 
elected  as  its  apostle  and  executor.  The  process 
clears  the  national  mind,  expresses  the  national 
will,  and  points  out  the  man  who  is  to  enact  it. 

In  other  countries  public  opinion  expresses  itself 
without  this  extreme  discipline,  and  besides,  it  is 
there  usually  controlled  by  other  organisations 
of  Despotism  or  Oligarchy, — ^of  Church,  of  State, 
of  Corporation,  and  it  is  only  in  a  paroxysm  or  a 
crisis,  a  famine  or  a  war,  or  after  long  and  weary 
agitation,  that  the  national  will  prevails,  and  the 
next  step  can  be  taken. 

The  vast  numbers  of  electors  in  America,  and 
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tlie  vast  distances  between  them,  rendered  tMs  in- 
vention in  political  warfare,  a  necessity. 

Thus  the  Caucus  gives  the  uttermost  force  of 
expression,  (within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution) 
to  the  popular  will.  It  settles  leforeJiand  the 
terms  on  which  the  chief  magistrate, — the  very 
centre  and  arm  of  centralisation  itself, — shall  seek 
the  suffrages  of  the  People,  and  it  binds  him  in 
honour  and  in  interest  to  carry  out  the  "  Plat- 
form" and  the  policy  of  those  who  elected  him. 
Nor  can  this  influence  be  altogether  confined  to 
questions  actually  decided  by  the  party  con- 
ventions, each  of  which  has  a  policy  settled  in 
principle,  if  not  in  detail,  for  every  important 
contingency  likely  to  arise. 

The  Caucus  is  the  People's  Initiative.  It  is  be- 
fore and  after  every  President.  It  gives  him  his 
cause  and  his  position  beforehand ;  during  office  it 
discusses  and  settles  his  colnpetency ;  and  it  re- 
wards or  degrades  him  by  re-election  or  by  extinc- 
tion. 

As  the  most  powerful  and  sensitive  development 
and  assertion  of  the  principle  of  association,  it 
promotes  the  development  of  opinion,  by  teaching 
men  to  look  to  its  coming  power.  It  is  always 
discounting  futurity,  and  helping  to  realise  it. 

It  defines  the  position  of  the  Nation  on  every 
question;  it  prepares  against,  as  well  as  for  opi- 
nions, and  to  an  extent,  protects  the  country 
against  sudden  gusts  of  feeling,  or  unforeseen 
tempests  of  passion.  By  party  discipline  the 
Nation  may  thus  pronounce  itself  whilst  the 
executive  prepares  to  act,  and  so  by  revealing  a 
coming  reaction,  may  steady  and  temper  action. 
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It  is,  for  the  same  reason,  tlie  best  antagonist  and 
counterpoise  for  excessive  centralisation,  for  it  is 
tlie  shadow  of  the  future  thrown  back  upon  the 
present ;  showing  to  power  its  limitations, — or  its 
doom. 

In  the  supreme  matter  of  Slavery,  it  has  acted 
as  the  compensatory  movement  of  the  executive ; 
at  the  height  and  climax  of  executive  power,  it 
shows  to  him  who  is  the  depositary  of  all  its  forces, 
a  force  that  already  undermines  and  reverses,  or 
ratifies  and  confirms  his  action,  and  prepares  to 
enable  him  to  repeat  it. 

The  Caucus,  we  repeat,  prepares,  develops,  tem- 
pers, expresses,  and  enacts,  the  national  will.  It 
is  an  outlet  and  safety  valve  for  dangerous  passion ; 
a  check  against  the  mighty  energies  of  administra- 
tive centralisation,  when  they  are  opposed  to  the 
people;  while  it  gives  to  the  executive,  or  takes 
away  from  it,  the  hopes  and  the  substance  of  the 
imminent  future. 

We  share  none  of  the  fears  respecting  the  exer- 
cise of  this  mighty  power.  If  the  President's  term 
is  too  short  or  too  long, — causing  him  to  yield  too 
much  or  too  little  to  the  popular  element,  the 
American  nation  is  most  interested  in  setting  it 
right,  and  is  most  likely  to  know  how  to  do  it." 

"  Eor  myself,"  said  De  Tocqueville, "  who  now  look  back  from 
"  this  extreme  limit  of  my  task,  *  *  *  I  cling  with  a  firmer 
"  hold  to  the  belief,  that  for  democratic  nations  to  be  virtuous 
"  and  prosperous,  they  require  but  to  will  it.  Many  maintain 
"  that  nations  are  never  their  own  masters.  Such  principles 
"  are  false  and  cowardly,  and  can  never  produce  aught  but 
"  feeble  men  and  pusillanimous  nations." 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  against  this  popular  initia- 
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tive  that  the  People  cannot  be  expected  to  shorten 
their  own  arm,  or  lessen  or  adjust  their  own  power. 
This  might  be  true  in  other  countries,  where  the 
people  rush  into  power  as  an  unknown  delirium,  or 
where  the  constitution  contains  no  provision  for 
the  readjustment  of  right  or  the  reassumption  of 
privileges  once  surrendered. 

If  the  political  prescience,  the  material  stake,  the 
universal  education,  the  habit  of  power,  and  asso- 
ciation, and  thought,  and  forethought,  of  the 
American  people,  cannot  save  the  American  nation 
from  suicide,  the  predicament  is  certainly  not  to  be 
remedied  by  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  or  retracing  through  the  ages  the  weary  inane 
cycles  of  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  hundred, 
the  twenty,  the  ten,  the  seven,  the  three,  or  the 
one, — of  republics  without  the  People, — of  aristo- 
cracies where  the  worst  ruled, — or  of  monarchies 
where  one  good  king  would  be  succeeded  on  an 
average  by  fourteen  bad  ones. 

The  Eepublic  has  nearly  steered  itself  through  the 
most  tremendous  moral  and  material  crisis  that  ever 
occurred.  The  Pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  is 
the  Pilot  to  retain  the  helm.  At  some  point  the 
appeal  to  the  people  must  come,  and  in  a  country  of 
universal  sufirage,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  evading  it, 
or  of  either  saving,  or  destroying  the  country  by 
procuration. 

The  intelligence,  energy,  and  freedom,  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  soon  work  every  system  of  means  to 
,  the  utmost.  You  cannot  have  American  institu- 
tions, without  free  and  full  political  discussion,  and 
that  must  create  great  parties,  which  will  inevitably 
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introduce  discipline  and  organisation  into  their 
contentions,  and  find  that  a  mob  of  voters  has  no 
chance  against  an  army  of  partizans,  disciplined  by 
the  Caucus,  and  with  "  Platform,"  and  candidate, 
selected  and  agreed  upon  beforehand. " 

In  any  future  contest,  then,  respecting  terms  of 
peace  or  war,  or  forms  of  Government,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  majority  will  decide. 

It  were  well  for  partisans  of  the  South  to  re- 
member, that  a  majority  of  the  most  equal-condi- 
tioned population  in  the  world,  are  not  likely  to 
favour  a  policy  that  would  jeopardise  their  national 
independence,  or  an  aristocracy  that  depends  for 
its  existence  upon  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
unequal  conditions,  both  in  social  and  political  life. 
We  repeat  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville, 

"  They  will  not  endure  aristocracy.  Ail  men 
and  all  powers  seeking  to  cope  with  this  irresistible 
passion  (for  equality)^  will  he  overthrown  and  de- 
stroyed hy  it." 


CHAPTEE  III. 
THE   MORAL   FORCES  OF  AMERICA. 


UNITY  OF  PEINCIPLE  AND  PURPOSE. 


"  NATION  IS  A  MOEAL  ESSENCE."— 5M»-fe. 


"  If  they  cannot  settle  tMs  question  (Slavery)  for  themselves  tLey 
can  no  longer  claim  a  national  cLaracter." — Times,  Oct.  22,  1863. 

"  The  angel  of  MAETYEDOM  and  the  angel  of  VICTOEY  are 
brothers ;  but  the  one  looks  up  from  Earth,  and  the  other  looks 
down  from  Heaven,  and  it  is  only,  when,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  their 
eyes  meet  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  that  creation  is  embellished 
with  a  new  life,  and  a  People  arises.  Evangelist  or  Prophet,  from 
the  Cradle  or  the  Tomb." — Mazzini. 
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EXTEACTS    FEOM    SECESSION    0EDINANCE8 

OF 

SOUTH  CAEOLIITA,  ALABAMA,  TEXAS,   &  VIEGINIA. 

*  *  "  The  non-slaveholding  States.  Those  States  have  aBStuned 
the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  our  domestic  Institu- 
tions." 

"  The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  &c.  by  a  sectional  party, 
avowedly  hostile  to  the  Domestic  Institutions,  &c.,  is  a  political 
wrong,"  &o. 

"  The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  sought  to  be  made  a 
weapon  with  which  to  strike  down  the  interests  and  property  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  and  her  sister  slaveholding  States,"  &e. 

"  The  Federal  Government  having  perverted  said  powers,  not 
only  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  but  to  the  oppression 
of  the  Southern  slcmeJioldvng  States." 


EXTEACT  FEOM   BUCHANAN'S  MESSAGE. 

"  This  does  not  proceed  solely  from  the  claim  *  *  to  exclude 
Slavery  from  the  Territories,  nor  from  efforts  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law." 

"  All  for  which  the  Southern  States  have  contended  is  to  he  let 


"  Never  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in  this 
country,  even  when  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  victory,  was  there 
one-half  the  amount  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  England  that  had 
existed  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
would  take  senator  for  senator,  writer  for  writer,  man  for  man, 
woman  for  woman,  labour  for  labour,  penny  for  penny,  shiUing  for 
shilling,  pound  for  pound — and  he  could  prove  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  stated.  The  chairman  had  referred  to  the  hustling  of  Wil- 
berforce  at  Liverpool  in  the  early  days  of  the  anti-slavei"y  agitation, 
but  where,  he  asked,  would  they  find  the  martyrs  ?  Men  and 
women,  in  America  had  made  themselves  of  no  reputation ;  had 
taken  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  joyfully  ;  had  been  cast  out  of 
Church  and  State ;  had  had  their  trade  ruined ;  their  characters 
libelled;  even  had  their  lives  taken  ;  and  never  faltered." 

George  Thompson,  1863. 
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CONTENTS. 

Two  generic  Kes  about  nations. — Morality  or  Principle  as 
one  of  the  factors  of  Nationality. — Making  and  Unmaking. — 
The  march  of  opinion. — Its  Origin,  History,  Genius,  and 
Struggles  in  America. — Its  moral  reyolution,  martyrdom,  and 
victory.— Statesmanship  and  morality. — Its  army  of  execution. 
— Sacrifices  for  freedom. — The  unpardonable  sin  of  Peoples. — 
The  cause  and  meaning  of  de-nationalisation. — The  worst  heresy 
to  doubt  of  Nations. — The  great  appeal  to  America.— Slave- 
dom  and  Nationality. 


"  The  permanent  renunciation  of  sound  principles  and  natural 
laws,  must  in  due  time  bring  ruin.  No  great  career  can  be  before 
the  Southern  States,  bound  together  solely  by  the  tie  of  having  a 
working  class  of  negro  bondsmen.  Assuredly  it  will  be  the 
Northern  Federation,  based  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  with  a 
poHoy  untainted  with  crime,  with  a  free  working  class  of  white 
men,  that  will  be  the  one  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  become  the  leader 
of  the  New  World." — Satm/rday  Beview,  March,  1861. 

"  The  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  within  the  short  space  of  two 
centuries,  have  infused  themselves  into  the  life  blood  of  every  rising 
State  from  Labrador  to  Chili." 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  character  of  the  early  Puritans  of 
New  England,  for  they  are  the  parents  of  one-third  the  whole 
white  Population  of  the  United  States." — Bancroft. 


Theee  are  but  two  grand  generic  lies  that  the 
Devil  himself  can  tell  to  man  or  nation. 

The  one  is,  "  Thou  shalt  die,  obey  as  thou  mayest 
the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of  God." 

The  other  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  die,  have  thou 
therefore  thine  own  will  and  way." 

This  one  has  encouraged  the  South  in  its  struggle 
against  constitutional  liberty  and  negro  rights,  and 
has  said  to  evil,  not  only  "  Thou  shalt  not  surely 
die,"  but,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  live." 

Q 
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The  other  has  said  to  the  North,  struggling  for 
its  own  rights,  and  the  heritage  of  all  future  ages, 
"  Curse  Grod  and  die, — Life  is  a  lottery, — Destiny  a 
riddle,  and  results  are  not  consequences." 

In  applying  the  principles  of  morality  to  the 
question  of  nationality,  it  is  essential  to  remember 
this  distinction  between  the  making  and  the  un- 
making of  a  nation. 

Whilst  morality  has  always  sustained,  and  will 
always  sustain  a  nation  that  already  exists  with 
adequate  material  elements  of  Power,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  it  were  mere  fanaticism  to  affirm, 
that  morality  can  create  a  Nation  without  them,  or 
famish  them  at  once  to  order. 

If,  therefore,  we  prove  the  morality  of  the  North, 
its  faithfulness  as  a  whole,  and  as  a  Government, 
to  the  national  ideal  and  destiny,  there  remains  no 
room  for  suspecting  a  flaw  in  the  nationality  and 
vital  force ;  whilst  to  prove  the  nationality  of  the 
South  is  a  very  different  question,  for  admitting 
(which  Heaven  forbid)  its  morality — ^its  nationality 
may  be  yet  a  thousand  years  off,  or  the  elements  of 
it  may  not  exist  even  in  futurity  itself. 

For  the  evil  principle.  South, — intense  faith  and 
desperate  action. — For  the  good  principle.  North, — • 
feeble  faith  and  languid  action.  That  was  once 
the  situation. 

To  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  North  in  the  good, 
or  weaken  that  of  the  South  in  the  bad,  was  the  way 
— and  the  only  way — to  the  end.  Of  two  parties, 
one  having  a  strong  faith  and  a  bad  cause,  and 
the  other  a  weak  faith  and  a  good  cause, — ^what 
better  can  be  said,  than,  "  Let  them  fight  on, — the 
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one  till  it  be  purified  and  trimnph,  the  otlter  till  it 
surrender  or  be  destroyed." 

Faitb  and  morality,  together,  are  the  cement  of 
society,  and  the  very  chrism  of  nationality.  To 
suppose  that  a  lower  faith  can  overcome  a  higher, 
or  an  immoral  nation  a  moral  one,  is  to  suppose 
that  which  hamian  nature,  history-,  and  common 
sense,  reject  as  monstrous  and  impossible. 
Slavery  is  ODnsisteni,  logical,  desperate. 
Democracy  also  must  avail  itself  of  all  the 
natural  forces  of  the  situation.  It  has  discovered 
that  it  cannot  fight  Slavery  -with  Slavery,  nor 
Aristocracy  with  a  bastard  Democracy.  It  still 
had  to  discover  that  it  can  fight  a  race  better  led 
and  disciplined  than  itself,  only  by  a  loftier  faith,  and 
a  more  concentrated  purpose,  and  a  reason  of  State 
absolutely  one. 

The  key  to  all  the  bewilderment  and  bedevil- 
ment  of  America  is,  that  she  represents  a  great 
and  pure  principle, — the  principle  of  Government 
by  and  for  the  all,  and  that  she  has  not  been  great 
enough  and  pure  enough  thoroughly  to  work  out 
the  principle  in  practice. 

We,  in  England,  must  confess  to  an  analogous 
error.  Many  of  our  organs  of  opinion,  and 
pubHc  men  have  been  dazed  by  the  facts, — ^the 
outside  facts  of  the  day.  They  note  the  marches 
of  armies,  and  ignore  those  of  principles ;  and  the 
most  wonderftd  march  in  the  war, — perhaps  in 
any  war, — the  march  of  ideas  trom  "  Non-exten- 
sion," in  1860,  to  "  Abolition,  and  Negro  Eegi- 
ments,"  in  1862,  is  not  appreciated  as  a  sign  of 
the  life,  virtue,  and  power  of  the  American  Demo- 
cracy. Q  2 
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America  will  now  told,  those  principles  fast,  and 
told  them  high,  through  whatsoever  ordeal  the 
task  may  take  her. 


But  America,  in  the  matter  of  Slavery,  must  be 
tried  by.  her  Peers,  if  the  trial  is  to  result  in  aught 
but  an  ideal  verdict.  She  must  be  judged  by  the 
difficulties  of  her  position,  and  in  comparison  with 
other  nations  who  affect  to  judge  her,  and  with  the 
faction  that  attempts  to  dismember  her.  Those 
who  would  taunt  the  North  with  compromise  must 
remember,  in  the  first  place,  the  immense  difficul- 
ties that  beset  the  infant  Eepublic.  Their  army 
had  only  been  saved  from  starvation  by  forced 
levies,  their  commissariat  had  been  without  money 
or  credit,  and  Congress  scrip  worthless.* 

Secondly,  mark  the  apparent  harmlessness  and 
great  advantage  of  Slave  labour  in  the  first  rough 
work  of  the  Settler's  life. 

Next,  mark  the  difference  between  the  will  of 
the  nation  and  the  act  of  the  Executive.  Also  the 
majority  of  votes  required  to  pass  an  act,  and  the 
immense  and  prolonged  efforts  made  habitually, 
even  by  the  English  nation,  before  it  can  force  on 
the  Executive  a  new  and  just  course  of  action 
or  policy. 

Fourthly,  the  North  had  an  uphill  fight  for 
Principle,  against  the  South,  for  livelihood  and 
institutions. 

Fifthly,  the  majority  in  power  and  value  has  been 

*  Had  they  forgone  the  TJnion  to  extirpate  Slavery,  was  not 
England  ready  to  ally  itself  with  the  South,  in  influences  or  in 
arms,  and  so  to  uphold  Slavery,  and  to  force  it  back  upon  them  ? 
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steadily  gravitating  northwards,  and  bringing  con- 
stitutional solution  nearer  and  nearer  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Sixthly,  an  effective  party  in  the  nation 
was  always  anti-Slavery,  and  kept  up  a  never- 
ending  series  of  efforts,  wMcli  were,  in  fact,  a  pro- 
longed constitutional  battle  against  Slavery.  In 
proof  of  these  assertions,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  the  leading  facts  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  struggle. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  intelligently  the  contest 
in  America  without  perceiving  that  it  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  South  to  snatch  by  violence  the 
power  that  has  for  forty  years  been  receding 
from  it. — An  attempt  to  set  aside  the  laws  of 
human  nature  and  of  God,  in  economics  and  civi- 
lization. 

There  may  be  some,  but  there  are  not  many, 
who  can  look  on  the  origin,  history,  genius,  and 
struggles  of  America,  and  declare  that  her  broad- 
based  representation  cannot  make  her  strong  or 
stable, — that  her  love  of  freedom  cannot  make  her 
progressive, — ■  or  that  her  thirty  years  of  war,  latent 
or  patent,  secret  or  open,  against  Slavery,  will 
not  result  in  a  purer  freedom.  That  in  the  only 
land  where  the  People  are  entirely  identified  with 
the  Government,  the  People  will  despair  of  the 
Eepublic, — that  the  individual  and  the  State  have 
not,  in  America,  rights  adjusted  and  balanced,  and 
that  with  these  advantages, — with  the  individual 
man-power  all  complete,  and  the  State  working 
therewith  in  harmony,  America  is  not  fit  for  the 
world-race,  or  able  to  win  in  it  against  the  Slave^. 
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baptized  bantling  of  the  South,  or  the  handicapped 
nations  and  outworn  political  creeds  of  the  old  world. 

The  American  anti-Slavery  movement  had  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  a  great  and  successful  moral 
revolution. 

It  begmi,  or  rather  recommenced^  about  thirty 
years  ago,  in  contempt,  and  dishonour,  and  mar- 
tyrdom. It  advanced  in  numbers,  influence,  and 
organisation.  It  became  more  and  more  aggres- 
sive. It  was  shown  to  be  as  right  in  Statesman- 
ship and  economics,  as  it  was  in  morality.  New 
elements  of  power  constantly  gathered  round  what 
seemed  at  first  but  a  naked  germ  of  Principle. 
It  became  the  ruling  power.  It  carried  its  Presi- 
dent. It  committed  the  Nation  to  a  struggle 
against  the  evil  principle.  It  has  rapidly  educated 
the  nation  into  the  right  position,  and  at  last  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  right,  and  the  present 
and  future  of  the  country,  it  sends  out  its  army  of 
execution  against  those  who  persist  in  the  alterna- 
tive of  their  own  destruction,  or  their  country's 
ruin. 

Dastards  and  imbeciles, — ^men  of  compromise 
and  duplicity,  there  are  in  plenty,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  movement  has  been  marked  by  an 
earnestness,  a  spiritual  power,  a  persistence,  an 
unanimity,  and  a  succesSy  unequalled  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world. 

The  American  Democracy  was  trained  for  peace- 
ful progress, — the  South, — to  plot,  to  rule,  and  to 
fight.  The  North  is  learning  to  fight,  and  the 
history  of  America  will  doubtless  be  the  history  of 
the  triimiph  of  the  innate  and  indestructible  vitality 
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of  popular  institutions,  over  the  most  deadly,  and 
insidious,  and  violent  foma  of  aristocratic  influence. 

There  are  more  men,  there  is  more  faith, — better 
battle,  and  better  blood  in  America  now  on  the  trail 
of  slavery,  than  ever  yet  was  poured  out  in  obla- 
tion upon  earth,  or  cried  upon  the  God  of  battles. 
The  sword  of  the  spirit  of  that  great  People  will 
go  from  conquering  to  conquer.  The  momentum 
of  right  thought,  conviction,  feeling,  wUl,  cannot 
but  increase.  The  "  war  of  execution"  will  pre- 
vail. 

The  only  deadly  unpardonable  sin  of  Peoples  is 
the  failing  to  revolt  successfully  against  injustice. 

America  Jias  revolted  against  the  Slave  power. 
The  war  is  an  anti-Slavery  war.  The  South 
fought  it  first  against  morality,  then  against  the 
Constitution,  and  now  it  fights  against  the  Nation 
armed.  Unless  this  war  be  a  fiction,  entire  as  it 
is  glorious, — unless  the  struggle  of  40  years  against 
Slavery,  in  Pulpit,  Press,  Platform,  Senate,  be  a 
delusion, — the  emancipation  proclamation  a  phan- 
tasy,— ^the  hanging  in  front  of  God,  of  the  pirate, 
a  sacrifice  to  Beelzebub, — the  receiving  of  negro 
ambassadors,  an  insult  to  the  Black — the  stampede 
of  700,000  negroes,  a  popular  error, — the  famine 
down  South  a  pretence, — and  the  Blockade  an 
ocular  illusion, — unless  all  these  be  fictions, 
phantasies,  and  fables,  then  we  say  America  is 
in  earnest  against  Slavery,  and  that  for  America, 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  of  God,  are  con- 
tending. 

The  result  is  always  beforehand  awarded  to 
those  who  can  work,  fight,  and  wait,  for  the  right. 
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The  remaining  questions  are  merely  those  of 
detail  and  of  time.  The  American  quarrel  is  so 
good  and  so  earnest  that  bad  generalsjiip  cannot 
ruin  it. 

Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South,  a  Nation,  if 
it  be  made,  must  be  made  out  of  the  fragments  or 
fuins  of  another,  we  are  called  to  witness  the 
grand  and  rare  spectacle  of  the  death  and  execu- 
tion,— of  the  birth-agonies  and  genesis  of  nations. 
The  extremest  penalty  which  Heaven  itself  can 
visit  on  deep  seated,  long  prolonged,  and  colossal 
crime,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  very  crown  and 
climax  of  intense  or  sustained  heroism  and  virtue, 
on  the  other.  We  see  the  greatest  crime,  and  the 
greatest  punishment, — ^the  highest  virtu  ^  and  the 
greatest  reward. 

A  new  Nation,  means  that  a  new  race  has  been 
separated  from  the  world,  that  it  has  been  isolated 
from  without,  and  knit  together  within,  that  institu- 
tions are  ready,  a  great  cause  proclaimed,  and  that 
a  new  and  spiritual  life  animates  the  whole. 

In  a  word,  there  exist  certain  circumstances, 
ideas,  and  interests,  which,  in  the  one  case,  have 
made  the  failing  Nation  so  weak;  and  low,  and  infa- 
mous, that  the  life  cannot  be  sustained  in  it ;  and,  in 
the  other,  have  made  the  rising  Nation  so  strong, 
and  true,  and  valuable,  that  the  grand  and  holy 
aggregate  life  can  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the 
world. 

The  question  challenged  then  comes  to  this, — 
what,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  the  People,  are  the 
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crimes,  the  weaknesses,  and  tlie  suicidal  courses, 
of  America,  that  she  should  die  the  death,  and 
undergo  t\e  sentence  of  denationalisation;  what 
are  the  virtues,  the  energies,  the  coherence,  the 
lasting  bonds,  of  the  South,  that  the  voice  shotdd 
go  out  to  her  through  Creation,  "  Well  done,  good 
"  and  faithftd  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
"  a  few  things,  be  thou  ruler  over  many ! " 

It  is  to  this,— if  they  be  either  reasoners,  diplo- 
matists, or  Christians, — that  they  dare  us,  who  say 
that  the  South  is  being  built  up  "  a  nation." 

But  the  last  heresy,  and  the  worst,  is  that  which 
doubts  of  nations.  There  be  heretics  that  doubt 
of  man ;  heretics  that  doubt  of  God ;  but  the  heresy 
that  doubtg  the  progress  of  a  nation  that  has  shown 
suph  moral  heroism,  such  decision  for  the  truth, 
such  disdain  of  the  easy  and  profitable  path  of 
infamy,  as  America  has  shown,  doubts^  not  that 
nation  alone^  hut  man^  God^  and  the  People^  all  at 
once.  He  doubts, — the  imbecile,  and  that  at  bottom 
comes  to  this,  he  has  no  sound  theory  of  political 
causation  upon  which  to  believe  anything. 

It  is  a  heresy  of  ignorance  and  fear.  A  heresy 
that  ignores  the  moral  of  History,  the  progress  of 
the  race,  the  momentum  of  ideas,  the  logic  of  re- 
volutions. It  is  a  mistake  that  none  can  make 
who  will  learn  the  facts,  or  who  are  moved  to 
action  for  the  good  and  the  true,  for  they  who  do 
the  work  know  of  the  doctrine  of  the  People.  The 
Heresy  we  denounce  is  the  most  tremendous  indict- 
ment of  the  moral  Government  of  the  universe  that 
could  be  framed.  It  impugns  all  the  facts  and 
Government  of  the  past,  and   would   leave  man 
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wittout  a  motive,  and  tlie  fdture  without  reliable 
issue. 

In  tlie  rear  of  tte  camp  of  Lincoln,  as  of  tliat  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  Washiagton,  prowl  the  ghouls 
of  party  and  the  harlots  of  reaction,  demoralising 
opinion,  and  retarding  success.  The  doubters  and 
the  moderates^  that  have  their  uses  in  ordinary  times, 
but  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  People  in  a 
crisis. 

For  us,  we  stand,  as  the  world  must  stand,  upon 
the  future  of  the  great  democracy  of  America; 
based  as  it  is  upon  the  rock  of  universal  suffrage, 
and  having  now  for  thirty  years,  been  in  open  and 
declared  constitutional  warfare  against  the  only 
great  wrong  that  cries  out  against  that  country, — 
a  wrong  that  England  forced  her  to  receive,  and 
that  the  aristocracy  of  slavedom,  till  1860,  forced 
her  to  keep. 

But  History  alone  can  properly  exhibit  the  moral 
attitude  of  the  American  nation,  and  the  patience, 
practical  ability,  moderation,  and  determination 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  successful  solution  of 
this  question.  Slavery  was  bad  enough  for  the 
Slave,  but  the  dangers  to  the  national  character 
from  vices  of  compromise,  political  intrigue,  and 
oligarchy,  were  worse.  From  these  vices  agitation 
and  war  have  delivered  the  nation. 

The  present  is  not  the  first  struggle  for  prin- 
ciple, but  the  last.  Secession  and  civil  war  only 
complete  the  trials  which  the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  pillory  inflicted  on  the  same  race,  Davis  is 
but  a  parody  of  Wentworth,  of  Laud,  and  of  the 
Stuarts.     Lincoln,  and  Chase,  and  Butler,  and  Fre- 
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mont,  take  up  the  work  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
theory  that  Religion  alone  is  a  match  for  blood,  is 
carried  out  in  New  England  by  her  Puritans  against 
the  Cavaliers  of  the  South.  We  recognise  the 
same  race,  the  same  parties,  and  the  same  cause. 

"  The  Eing  and  Council,"  says  Bancroft,  speaking  of  the 
year  1635,  "  already  feared  the  consequences  that  might  come 
from  the  unbridled  spirits  of  the  Americans.  The  severe  cen- 
sures in  the  Star  Chamber,  the  greatness  of  the  fines  which 
avarice  rivaled  bigotry  in  imposing  ;  the  rigorous  proceedings 
with  regard  to  ceremonies,  the  suspending  and  silencing  of 
multitudes  of  ministers,  still  continued ;  and  men  were  '  en- 
forced hy  heaps  to  desert  their  native  country.^  The  injured 
party  even  learned  to  despise  the  mercy  of  their  oppressors. 
'  The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty  again  defied  the  vengeance 
of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  came  back  with  undiminished  resolution 
to  the  place  of  their  honourable  infamy,  and  manfully  presented 
the  stumps  of  their  ears  to  be  grubbed  out  by  the  hangman's 
knife.'  Eising  superior  to  fear,  they  derided  the  power,  which, 
vainly  desirous  of  producing  passive  obedience,  only  displayed 
its  own  feebleness  by  inflicting  punishments  without  attaining 
its  end.  The  dungeon,  the  pillory,  and  the  scaffold,  were  but 
stages  ia  the  progress  of  civil  liberty  towards  its  triumph." 
And  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  these  principles  ia  the  New 
"World,  that  the  same  writer  shews  us,  quoting  Wiuthrop,  how 
withiu  a  few  years  (in  1643),  the  TJnited  Colonies  of  New 
England  were  "  made  all  aa  one."  "  Protection  against  Dutch 
and  French,  security  against  savages,  the  liberties  of  the  Gospel 
in  purity  and  peace,  these  were  the  motives  of  the  Confederacy, 
which  left  a  hope  that  a  new  and  a  better  Union  would  spring 
from  the  root." 

Bancroft  also  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Colonists. 

"  Church  membership  was  the  only  qualification  required  for 
the  ofiice  of  Commissioners,  of  which  there  were  two  from  each 
colony."     "  It  had  been  as  unnatural  for  a  right  New  England 
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man  to  live  without  an  able  ministry  as  for  a  smitH  to  work  His 
iron  without  a  fire."     "  The  State  was  a  model  of  Christ's 
kingdom  upon  earth."    "  New  England  was  a  religious  planta- 
tion, not  a  plantation  for  trade."     "  He  that  made  religion  as 
twelve  and  the  world  as  thirteen,  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  true 
New  England  man."    "  Of  dirorce  I  have  found  no  example." 
"  Cruelty  to  animals  was  a  civil  offence."     "  As  Ireland  will  not 
brook  venemous  beasts,  so  wUl  not  that  land  vile  livers."  "  One 
might  dwell  there  from  year  to  year  and  not  see  a  drunkard,  or 
hear  an  oath,  or  meet  a  beggar."    The  consequence  was  universal 
health.      The  average   duration    of  life,  as  compared    with 
Europe,  was  doubled.     I  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  character  of 
the  early  Puritans  of  New  England,  for  they  are  the  pa/rents  of 
one-third  the  whole  white  population  of  the  United  States.     Each 
family  has  multiplied  on  the  average  to  one  thousand  souls. 
To  New  York  and  Ohio,  where  they  contribute  half  the  popu- 
lation, they  have  carried  the  Puritan  system  of  free  schools, 
and  their  example  is  spreading  it  through  the  civilised  world." 
"  The  fanatic  for  Calvinism  was  a  fanatic  for  liberty  ;  for  in 
the  moral  warfare  for  freedom  his  creed  was  a  part  of  his  army 
and  his  most  faithful  ally  in  Battle.    Puritanism  constituted,  not 
the  Christian  clergy,  but  the  Christian  people,  the  intepreter 
of  the  Divine  will.     The  voice  of  the  majority  was  the  voice  of 
God;    and  the  issue  of  Puritanism  was  therefore    popular 
Sovereignty." 

Such  was  tlie  character, — such  the  purposes  of 
the  men,  whose  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  ac- 
cording to  this  same  writer,  "  have  injused  them- 
selves into  the  life  hlood  of  every  rising  state  from 
Labrador  to  Chili." 

Strangely  enough  "  The  philosophy  of  Slavery" 
lately  maintained  that  a  free  system  of  Labour  and 
of  politics  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Continent, — ^had  not  in  it  the  element  of 
Catholicity,  and  accordingly,  had  it  been  possible. 
New  England  and   her  Puritanism  was   to  have 
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been  left "  out  in  the  cold,"  and  the  Union  reformed 
without  her.  But  the  highest  glory  of  the  Puritan 
race  is  that  their  principles  are  of  universal  appli- 
cation,— that  they  are  the  only  principles  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  that  they  have  leavened 
the  whole  lump  and  body  politic  of  the  Republic. 

But  wherefore  need  we  argue  this  matter  ?  Does 
not  the  Old  World  resound  with  the  conflict  of 
opinion  on  the  battle  set  by  America  against 
Slavery, — Black  and  WJiite9  Does  not  the  New 
World  shake  with  the  tramp  of  the  legions  of 
Freedom  ?  From  the  hour  when  her  final  war 
of  Independence  was  over,  and  her  nationality 
vindicated  by  Sea  and  Land,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  internal  foes.  The  same  great  historic 
qualities, — the  character  that  deserved,  the  patience 
that  organised,  and  the  determination  that  achieved 
victory,  are  working  throughout  her  story.  Now 
the  united  and  universal  support  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion war,  is  unconquerable,  insurmountable  proof 
enough  of  the  "  moral  Forces," — of  the  "  unity  of 
Principle  and  purpose,"  of  the  American  nation. 

That  there  can  be  no  unity  without  truth, — no 
nationality  without  strength  and  morality  in  the 
Individuals,  and  adequate  social  and  political  co- 
hesion between  them, — this  is  but  a  truism.  That 
national  morality  superadded  to  the  material  basis 
of  power  ensures  nationality,  is  equally  a  truism. 
It  is  also  notorious  that  the  American  nation 
went  into  this  fight  advisedly  and  with  their  eyes 
open,  first  against  extension  of  Slavery, — for  its 
destruction,  and  then  for  its  destruction  directly. 
Witnesses  to  their  devotion  come  from  all  sides — 
South,  North,  and  neutral.     "  There  are  numbers 
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of  young  men,"  says  a  neutral  paper,*  "  of  educa- 
tion and  wealth,  serving  as  private  soldiers  in  tlie 
American  army, — serving  from  pure  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  that  which,  they  deem  a  righteous 
caufee, — fighting  and  dying  with  perfect  patience 
and  willingness,  and  mixed  up  and  confounded  all 
the  while  with  the  lowest  of  the  low  and  the  vilest 
of  the  vile." 

The  Secession  Ordinances  and  Buchanan's  mes- 
sage prove  that  the  sin  of  the  North  was  that  it 
"  would  not  let  Slavery  alone."  For  thirty  years  it 
has  been  marshalling  its  moral  forces  against 
Slavery,  until  at  last  it  wields  against  it  the  mate- 
rial forces  also. 

Wherefore  then  do  we  hesitate  ?  What  element 
of  nationality  does  America  lack?  We  say  this 
war  is  her  crown  and  consummation.  It  is  the 
completing  of  the  edifice.  It  is  the  last  step  in 
advance,  of  the  most  advanced  nation.  Individual 
Freedom  had  been  fought  out  before  America. 
America  was  to  develop  the  creative  energy  that 
results  in  the  '•'•  collective  reason."  The  collective 
morality  is  now  also  equally  vindicated,  and  when 
this  shall  have  been  made  more  complete  through 
suffering,  then  indeed  shall  the  State  emerge  from 
the  baptism  of  blood,  "like  the  fabled  spirit  of 
beauty  and  love,  out  of  the  foam  of  the  ever- 
troubled  ocean." 

John  Brown  died  not  in  vain.  His  blood  was 
the  seed  of  Victory.  The  Statesmen  indeed  of  the 
Betrayal, — of  the  compromise  era,  may  have  to  die 

*  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  March  I7th,  1863,  by  its  Special  Cor- 
respondent, neither  Puritan  by  nature,  nor  ascetic  by  habit. 
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out,  or  to  go  out,  before  Victory  can  come.     But 

for  America  there  has  been,  and  is,  the  martyrdom, 

and  there  will  be  the  Victory. 

No  one  of  the  positions  taken  up  by  America  on 

this  question  has  she  abandoned.      Shall  she  be 

abandoned  ? 

"  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth  and  not  cause  to 

bring  forth,"  saith  the  Lord  God? 

And  shall  the  million-fold  man-power  of  America, 
be  brought  thus  far  through  the  birth-agonies  of 
deliverance  from  Slavery,  and  not  complete  its 
entrance  into  the  world  of  freedom,  morality,  and 
nationality  ? 

God  said  to  America,  "  Canst  thou  destroy 
"  Slavery  ?  Art  thou  worthy  and  able  to  take  now 
"  the  next  essential  step  in  thy  national  existence  and 
"  progress  ?  If  so,  come  up  and  be  first  among  the 
"  nations ;  if  not,  descend  and  grovel  amongst  the 
"lowest!" 

That  was  the  great  appeal  to  American  Prin- 
ciple. Let  those  who  can,  consider  what  manner 
of  men  are  they,  who  knowing  how  America  has 
responded,  can  yet  say  to  Slavedom, — "Eat  the 
"  fruit  of  wrong,  and  drink  its  sweets,  bring  forth 
"  thy  corner-stone  with  shouting, — Thou  shalt  not 
"  surely  Die,  —Jeff.  Davis  has  made  of  thee  a 
"  nation!" 

We  say  of  Slavedom,  "  Let  it  vanish  in  the  gulf 
"  of  political  perdition  that  yawns  for  it."  Let 
America,  and  free  iastitutions,  live  for  ever ! 
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"  The  contest  began  in  America.  The  American  question  there- 
fore was,  shall  the  continued  colonisation  of  North  America  be  made 
under  the  auspices  of  English  Protestantism  and  popular  liberty, 
or  shall  the  tottering  legitimacy  of  Prance,  in  connection  with 
Eoman  Catholic  Christianity,  win  for  itself  new  empire  in  that 
hemisphere  P  The  question  of  the  Europeam.  Continent  was,  shall 
a  Protestant  revolutionary  kingdom  like  Prussia  be  permitted  to 
rise  up  and  grow  strong  within  its  heart  ?  Considered  in  its  Unity, 
as  interesting  mankind,  the  question  was,  shall  the  Reformation 
developed  to  the  fulness  of  Free  inquiry,  succeed,  in  its  protest 
against  the  middle  ages  1 

"  Frederick  beat  down  the  dominion  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  ages  by  a  military  monarchy. 

"  The  Providence  which  rules  the  world  had  elected  Washington 
to  guide  the  fiery  coursers  of  revolution  along  untried  paths,  and  to 
check  them  firmly  at  the  goal." — Bancroft's  Sevolution,Y  ol.  I.  p.  359. 


"  Soon  after  the  Eeformation,  a  few  people  came  over  into  this 
new  world  for  conscience  sake.  This  apparently  trivial  incident 
may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into  America." — John  Adams. 


"  William  Smith,  the  semi-republican  historian  of  New  York 
(1757),  urged  a  law  for  an  American  Union,  with  an  American 
Pa/rliament."  "  The  defects  of  the  first  plan  will  be  supplied  by 
experience.  The  British  Constitution  ought  to  be  the  model,  and 
from  our  knowledge  of  its  faults,  the  American  one  may  rise  with 
more  health  and  soundness  in  its  first  contexture,  than  Great 
Britain  will  ever  enjoy."  —  Bancroft's  ^Revolution,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
246,  305. 
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"  But  a  new  Principle  was  forcing  itself  into  power.  Successions 
of  increasing  culture,  and  heroes  of  the  world  of  thought,  had  con- 
quered for  mankind  the  idea  oi'khe  freedom  of  the  Individual.  The 
creative  energy  that  resides  in  the  COLLECTIVE  B.EASON  was 
next  to  be  revealed.  From  this  the  State  was  to  emerge,  like  the 
fahled  spirit  of  beauty  and  love,  out  of  the  foam  of  the  ever-troubled 
ocean."  i 

"  This  is  the  praise  of  Wm.  Pinn,  that  in  an  age  *  *  *  *  when 
Eussell  stood  for  the  liberties  of  his  order,  and  not  for  mere  en- 
franchisements ;  when  Harrington,  and  Shaftesbury,  and  Locke, 
thought  Government  should  rest  on  Property, — Perm  did  not 
despair  of  HUMANITY,  and  though  all  History  and  Experience 
denied  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  dared  to  cherish  the  noble 
iiea  oi  maia!  s  c&T^a/aitjoi  self  Government.  ***  Penn  believed  that 
God  is  in  every  conscience,  his  light  in  every  soul,  and  therefore 
stretching  out  his  arms,  he  built  '  a  feee  colony  foe  all  man- 
kind.' *  *  *  The  pure  enthusiast,  a  voluntary  exile,  was  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  to  institute  '  The  HoltExpeeiment.'  " 

"  "Wm.  Penn,  in  1697,  had  proposed  an  annual  congress  of  all  the 
provinces  on  the  Continent  of  America.  *  *  Eranklin  revived 
the  great  idea,  and  breathed  into  it  enduring  life.  *  *  Franklin 
(1775)  had  already  projected  a  plan  (for  a  Confederacy)  and  had 
brought  the  heads  of  it  with  him.  *  *  *  Having  for  his  motto, 
'join  or  die,'  he  sketched  the  outline  of  a  Conpedeeacy  which 
should  truly  represent  the  whole  American  People." 

"  But  in  the  miud  of  Feanklin  the  love  for  Union  attained  still 
more  majestic  proportions,  and  comprehended  the  great  country 
back  of  the  Appalachian  mountains.  He  directed  attention  to  the 
vast  convenience  of  Inland  Navigation  by  the  lakes  and  great 
rivers.  Thus  did  the  Freedom  of  the  American  colonies,  their 
UNION,  and  their  extension  through  the  West,  become  the  three 
great  objects  of  the  remaining  years  of  Franklin." — Bancroft. 

E   2 
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"  On  tlie  one  hand  an  increasing  production  of  means  of  power 
and  prosperity  in  Society ;  on  the  other,  a  more  equal  distribution 
among  individuals,  of  the  power  and  prosperity  provided. 

"  Is  this  all  P  Have  we  exhausted  the  natural  and  common 
meaning  of  the  word  Civilization?  *  *  *  * 

"  Another  development  *  *  *  of  individual  life,  of  man  himself, 
of  his  faculties,  sentiments,  ideas. 

"  Two  facts,  then,  are  comprised  in  this  great  fact  *  *  the 
progress  of  Society  and  of  Humanity.  *  *  *  * 

"  If  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  grand  crises  of  civilization 
*  *  *  It  has  always  been  of  individual  or  social  development; 
always  facts  which  have  changed  the  internal  man,  his  faith,  his 
manners, — or  his  external  condition,  his  situation  in  his  relation 
with  his  fellows." — GmzoT  on  Civilization. 


"  Vast  regions  of  America !  Equality  keeps  them  from  both 
luxury  and  want,  and  preserves  to  them  purity  and  simpUoity  with 
Treedom.  Europe  will  find  there  the  perfection  qf  her  political 
societies,  and  the  surest  support  of  her  well-being." — Twrgot,  1750 
(afterwards  a  minister  of  France). 

"  They  sailed  for  the  wilderness  far  away  from  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy, from  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  from  hereditary  power,  from 
all  dominion  but  the  Bible,  and  what  arose  from  natural  reason 
and  the  principles  of  Eqtjaiity.  *  *  *  Against  a  feudal  aristocracy, 
the  plebeian  reformer  summoned  the  spotless  nobility  of  the  elect 
fore-ordained  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Calvinism  acknow- 
ledged no  patent  of  nobility  but  that  of  the  elect  with  its  seals  of 
eternity.  Calvinism  addressed  aU  but  rested  only  on  the  chosen. 
It  dissented  from  Dissent,  invited  every  man  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
made  itself  clear  to  the  common  mind  by  teaching  as  a  divine  reve- 
lation the  UiriTT  of  the  race  and  the  natural  Equality  of  man.  It 
sought  new  truth,'  and  stood  up  against  the  middle  age  and  its 
power  of  Church  and  State,  hating  them  with  a  fierce  and  un- 
quenchable hatred." — Bancroft. 

"  She  will  give  to  the  People  of  her  Colonies  her  own  form  of 
Government  *  *  *  and  great  Peoples  will  arise  even  in  the  forests 
whither  she  (England)  sent  them  to  inhabit." — Montesquieu,  1748, 

"  The  seeds  of  many  a  noble  State  have  here  been  sown  in  cli- 
mates kept  desolate  by  the  wild  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  an  asylum  is  secured  in  that  solitary  world  for  Liberty  and 
Science," —Da^id  Eume. 
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"  By  the  side  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  separate  States,  the  noblest  work  of  hmnan  in- 
tellect was  consummated  in  a  Fedbeativb  Union.  And  that  union 
put  away  every  motive  to  its  destruction,  by  ensuring  to  each  suc- 
cessive generation  the  right  to  better  its  condition,  according  to  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  living  people." — Bancroft. 

The  fature  and  tlie  past  belong  to  one  organic 
whole  of  History,  in  which  Providence  develops 
its  designs ;  and  Destiny  itself,  is  but  the  last  in- 
evitable step  in  a  syllogism,  of  which  the  pre- 
mises are  in  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
past. 
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The  history  of  that  portion  of  mankind,  called 
the  American  nation,  gathers  up,  thus  far,  the 
results  of  its  Democratic  and  Puritanic  Principles 
and  origin", — of  its  unique  constitution,  which  gives 
citizen  rights  to  all,  and  iatroduces  into  politics 
(with  an  effect  before  unknown)  the  third  element 
of  the  "  Sovereign  State," — of  its  geographical 
unity,  and  of  its  intense  nationality,  and  contrasts 
these  magnificent  elements  of  power  and  prosperity 
with  the  results  of  its  one  blot  and  contradiction. 
We  are  now  at  a  point  where  all  these  elements  of 
greatness  contend,  quite  successfully,  with  the  one 
element  of  evil,  which,  by  denying  freedom  and 
associative  power  to  the  individual,  denies  great- 
ness and  permanence  to  States. 

The  History  of  the  making  of  the  American 
nation  has  to  do,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  Ori- 
ginal COLONISTS,  and  the  Physical^  Moral^  and 
Intellectual  characteristics  and  status  which  they 
brought  with  them,  and  transmitted  to  their  de- 
scendants. Secondly,  with  the  position,  peculia- 
rities, extent,  and  resources  of  the  CONTINENT, 
upon  which  they  settled.  Thirdly,  with  the  form 
of  Government  and  CONSTITUTION  wHch  they 
adopted. 

The  intention  here  is,  not  to  write  the  History 
of  America,  but  to  concentrate  as  in  a  focus  such 
facts  concerning  the  general  Ideas,  Principles,  In- 
terests, and  Parties,  as  have,  from  its  beginning 
even  until  now,  had  to  do  with  those  two  principles 
of  Feeedom  and  Equality,  which,  as  opposed  to 
Slavery  and  Oligarchy,  have  been  and  are  "  the 
making  of  the  American  nation." 
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1st,  tlien,  as  to  the  Race  ;  the  Ideas,  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Colonists. 

And  here  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  the  nature 
of  those  prevailing  influences^  by  which  the  intensest 
nationality  in  the  world  has  been  formed  and  assi- 
milated, out  of  all  that  the  world  had  of  diverse, 
and  contrary, — ethnical,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical.  All  principles  have  contended  there  for 
the  mastery,  and  we  see  which  are  the  strongest. 

"  It  was,"  says  Bancroft,  "  the  peculiar  fortune  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  were  severally  colonised  by  men,  ia  origin, 
religion,  faith,  and  purposes,  as  various  as  the  cUmes  which 
are  included  within  their  Umits."*  They  came  from  Eng- 
land, HoUand,  Prance,  Spain,  Sweden,  Finland.  From  China, 
even,  they  come !  "  Gathered  from  every  corner  of  Europe, 
spread  over  the  surface  of  America,  of  all  religions  and 
tongues."  It  was,  in  1754,  admitted,  even  by  Frank- 
lin, and  in  1767,  argued  by  French  diplomatists, 
that  they  were  as  little  likely  to  unite  among 
themselves,  as  to  remain  united  with  England.f 

Nevertheless,  the  English  race  and  principles 
were  dominant,  and  gave  unity  and  homogeneity 
to  the  new  national  type.  "  Time  and  humanity,  the 
principles  of  English  liberty,  the  impulses  of  European  philo- 
sophy, and  the  policy  of  France,  were  (in  1768)  all  assisting 
to  emancipate  America."t 

For  instance,  in  Virginia,  our  first  colony,  settled 
in  1607,  "of  the  first  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants 
there  were  but  twelve  labourers,  and  with  not  a  house  stand- 
ing, there  were  forty-eight  gentlemen  to  four  carpenters." 
The  next   arrival  "were    dissolute  gallants,   packed  ofi"    to 

*  Bancroft's  "  United  States,"  v.  i.  p.  255. 

t  Durand  to  Choiseul. 

X  Bancroft's  "  Eevolution,"  v,  iii.  p.  190. 
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escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  broken  tradesmen,  gentlemen  i 
impoverislied  in  spirit  and  in  fortune,  rakes  and  libertines, — 
men  more  fitted  to  corrupt  than  to  found  a  commonwealth. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  famine,  a  band  of  thirty  escaped  to  be- 
come pirates,  and  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  in  six 
months,  indolence,  -rice,  and  famine  reduced  the  number  to 
sixty." — Bancroft's  United  States,  v.  i.  pp.  140-1.  154-6.  248. 

,  But  they  were  Englislimen,  and  this  colony 
soon  got  possession  of  its  own  affairs,  was  the  first 
State  in  the  world  to  establish  universal  suffrage, 
secured  freedom  of  trade,  independence  of  religious 
societies,  and  exemption  from  foreign  taxation,  and 
were,  in  fact,  the  foremost  to  throw  off  the  "  old 
dominion,"  and  to  be  on  with  the  new. 

"  We  were  a  free  People,"  said  Penn,  in  1674,  with  the 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  Statesman  and  the  Christian,  "  we 
were  a  free  People  by  the  creation  of  G-od,  by  the  redemption 
of  Christ,  and  by  the  careful  provision  of  our  neiier  to  be  for- 
gotten honourable  ancestors." 

.  The  words  of  De  Tocqueville  on  the  character 
of  the  Colonists  have  been  already  quoted,  but  the 
reader  wUl  pardon  their  repetition  here. 

"  The  Americans  (De  TocqueviUe,  p.  66,  v.  3)  are  a  very  old 
and  a  very  enlightened  People,  who  have  fallen  upon  a  new  and 
unbounded  country,  where  they  may  extend  themselves  at  plea- 
sure, and  which  they  may  fertilize  vrithout  diffictilty.  This  state 
of  things  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world." 

"  The  two  or  three  main  ideas,  which  constitutj  the  basis  of 
the  social  theory  of  the  United  States,  were  first  combined  in 
the  Northern  British  Colonies,  the  States  of  Few  England. 
They  now  extend  thei/r  influence  over  the  whole  American 
world. 

"  These  settlers  all  belonged  to  the  more  independent  classes 
of  their  native  country.  The  call  which  summoned  them  from 
the  comforts  of  their  homes  was  purely  intellectual ;  and  ia 
facing  the  inevitable  sufierings  of  exUe,  their  object  was  the 
triumph  of  an  idea.  Puritanism  was  not  merely  a  religious 
do'ctrine,  but  it  corresponded  in  many  points  with  the  most 
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absolute  democratic  and  republican  theories.  It  ia  impossible 
to  read  the  opening  paragraph  (of  Morton's  "  New  England's 
Memorial,"  Boston,  1826)  without  an  involuntary  feeling  of 
religious  awn ;  it  breathes  the  very  savour  of  Gospel  antiquity. 
In  England,  the  stronghold  of  Puritanism  was  in  the  Middle 
Classes,  and  it  was  from  the  middle  classes  that  the  majority  of 
the  emigrants  came.  ADemocbacx  more  perfect  than  any  which 
antiquity  had  dreamt  of,  started  in  full  sise  and  panoply,  from 
the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal  society. 

"  The  general  Peinciples  which  are  the  groundwork  of  mo- 
dern constitutions — Principles  which  were  imperfectly  known  in 
Europe,  and  not  completely  triumphant  even  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  17th  century,  were  all  recognised  and  determined  hy  the 
laws  of  New  ^England  :  the  intervention  of  the  People  in  public 
affairs,  the  free  voting  of  taxes,  the  responsibility  of  authorities, 
personal  liberty,  and  trial  by  Jury,  were  all  positively  esta- 
blished without  discussion.  The  principles  of  representative 
government,  and  the  external  forms  of  political  liberty,  were 
more  fully  a^jted  upon  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  but 
they  existed  everywhere." 

The  same  facts  are  also  given  by  Bancroft : — 

"  The  settTsment  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the  Eefor- 
mation ;  not  of  the  contest  between  the  new  opinions  and  the 
authority  of  ilome,  but  of  implacable  differences  between  Fro- 
testant  Dissenters  and  the  Established  Anglican  Church. 

"  The  enfranchisement  of  the  mind  from  religious  despotism 
led  directly  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  civil  government ; 
and  the  doctrines  of  popular  liberty,  which  sheltered  their 
infancy  in  t^e  wilderness  of  the  newly  discovered  continent, 
within  the  short  space  of  two  centuries  have  infused  themselves 
into  the  life-blood  of  every  rising  State  from  Labrador  to  Chili, 
establishing  outposts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  and  in 
Liberia,  and  making  a  proselyte  of  enlightened  Erance,  have 
disturbed  all  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe,  and  awakened 
the  public  mind  to  resistless  action  from  the  shores  of  Portugal 
to  the  palaces  of  the  Czars. 

"  Had  New  England  been  colonized  immediately  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  American  continent,  the  old  English  institutions 
would  have  been  planted  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  religion  ;  had  the  settlement  been  made  under 
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Elizabeth,  it  would  have  been  before  activity  of  mind  in  religion 
Lad  conducted  to  a  corresponding  activity  of  mind  in  polities. 

"  The  Pilgrims  were  Englishmen,  Protestants,  exiles  for  re- 
ligion ;  men  disciplined  hy  misfortune,  cultivated  by  opportunities 
of  extensive  ohservation,  equal  in  rank  as  in  rights,  and  bound 
by  no  code  but  that  which  was  imposed  by  religion,  or  might 
be  created  by  the  public  will." — Bancroft's  United  States,  p. 
286-7,  vol.  i. 

§ 
2ndly ;  The  nationality  of  America  lias  been  con- 
stituted by  tbe  Position  (relative  and  positive), 
Peculiarities^  Extent^  and  Resources^  of  the  American 
Continent.  There  was  (1.)  Distance  from  England, 
rendering  oppression  (under  tbe  existing  circum- 
stances) impossible.  (2.)  Distance  between  the 
Colonists,  developing  individual  self-reliance.  (3.) 
Infinite  scope  for  expansion.  (4.)  The  special  and 
unique  material  Unity  of  tbe  territorial  configu- 
ration. These  influences  have  already  received  ex- 
press notice,  or  will  appear  tbrougliout  tbe  history. 

§ 

Srdly;  The  American  Constitution.  It  was 
(1.)  good  in  itself.  (2.)  It  was  suited  to  tbe  People. 
(3.)  It  was  suited  to  the  future  expansion.  (4.)  It 
was  balanced  witbin  itself.  (5.)  It  was  subject  to 
amendment. 

(1.)  The  American  Constitution  was  the  English, 
without  the  aftergrowths  of  feudality  upon  it,  and 
with  a  race  to  work  it,  free  and  equal,  and  un- 
burthened  by  privileged  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies.  In  fact  the  Kace,  the  Position,  and  the 
Constitution  worked  together  for  the  making  of  the 
nation.  The  progress  of  America  from  Colonies 
to  Independence  meant  essentially  this: — They  ap- 
pealed in  everything,  and  rested  upon  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  Great  Britain.  That  Constitution  rested 
ultimately, — and  save  so  far  as  it  was  but  a  com- 
promise and  evasion  of  its  own  essential  princi- 
ples,— upon  the  fundamental  rights  and  necessities 
of  human  nature.  The  circumstances  of  America 
freed  the  young  nation  from  the  limitations  which 
restrained  the  development  of  those  rights  in  Eng- 
land. Consequently  in  appealing  to  the  ^principles 
of  the  English  Constitution,  America  appealed  to 
and  adopted  the  practice  of  the  purest  and  simplest 
theories  of  the  rights  of  man. 

We  prefer  here  to  take  the  account  given  by 
Penn  himself  of  the  British  Constitution.*  It  shows 
not  only  what  that  was,  but  also  what  it  was  un- 
derstood to  be  by  one  of  the  healthiest  minds,  and 
at  a  period  immediately  succeeding  our  most 
stirring  and  glorious  epoch.  It  shows  further, 
what  it  was  meant  to  he  in  America. 

"  Bnglislimen,"  lie  said,  in  a  tract  published  in  Eng- 
land, in  1674,  "  have  birth-rights.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sists of  an  OWNEESHIP  and  undisturbed  possession, 
so  that  what  they  have  is  rightly  their  own,  and  no- 
body else's,  and  such  possession  and  ownership  relates  both 
to  title  and  security  of  estate,  and  liberty  of  person  from  the 
violence  of  arbitrary  power.  This  was  the  situation  of  our 
ancestors  in  ancient  Beiiish  times.  They  who  governed 
afterwards,  the  Saxons,  made  no  alteration  in  this  law,  but 
confirmed  it.  The  Normans,  who  came  next,  did  the  same. 
WiLliam,  at  his  coronation,  made  a  solemn  covenant  to  maintain 
the  good,  approved,  and  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  in- 
hibit all  spoil  and  unjust  judgment.  The  same  covenant  was 
adopted  by  his  successors,  and  confirmed  by  Magna  Ohaeta. 

*  Penn's  "Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  672-701.  London,  1726.  The 
treatise  from  which  we  have  abridged  this  statement  evinces 
extraordinary  research.  It  appears  almost  to  exhaust  the 
authorities  on  the  subject,  from  Csssar  and  Tacitus  to  Penn's  own 
time. 
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"  The  second  birti-riglit  of  Englishnien  consists  in  the 
VOTING  of  every  law  that  is  made,  whereby  that  ownership 
in  liberty  and  property  may  be  maintained."  This  also  was 
the  case,  as  proved  by  quotations' from  laws  and  an  appeal  to 
history,  ia  British,  Saxon,  and  Norman  times. 

"  The  third  birthright  of  Englishmen  consists  in  having  an 
influence  upon  and  a  great  share  in  the  JUBIOATO  BY  power, 
so  that  they  are  not  to  be  condemned  but  by  the  votes  of  free- 
men. This  practice,  though  not  perhaps  British,  obtained 
very  early  in  Saxon  times.  It  was  among  the  laws  of  Ethelbed 
that  in  every  hundred  there  should  be  a  court,  where  twelve 
ancient  freemen,  together  with  the  lord  of  the  hundred,  should 
be  sworn  that  they  would  not  condemn  the  innocent  or  acquit 
the  guilty.  The  same  law  continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  land 
under  different  kings,  till  it  was  violated  by  John ;  when 
Magna  Charta  restored  it.  Magna  Charta,  however,  was  not 
the  nativity,  but  the  restorer  of  ancient  English  privileges. 
It  was  no  grant  of  new  rights,  but  only  a  restoration  of  the 
old. 

"  Ebligion,  under  any  modification  of  Church  government, 
was  no  part  of  the  old  English  constitution.  The  civil  affairs  of 
all  Governments  may  be  peaceably  transacted  under  the 
different  Liveries  or  trims  of  religion. 

"  Near  three  hundred  years  before  Austin  set  his  foot  on 
English  ground,  the  inhabitants  had  a  free  Government.  This 
came  not  in  with  him,  neither  did  it  come  in  vnth  Luther ;  nor 
was  it  to  go  out  with  Calvin." 

This  Constitution,  then,  respected  the  natural 
rights  and  forces  of  human  nature.  It  was  good 
per  se. 

"Any  Government,"  said  Penn,  "  is  free  to  the  People  under 
it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule  and  the  People 
are  a  party  to  those  laws  :  and  more  than  this  is  Tyranny,  Oli- 
garchy, and  Confusion." 

(2.)  The  Constitution  was  suited  to  the  People^  for 
it  represented  their  Genius,  wants,  and  necessities. 
It   was  the  English  Constitution,  treated  by  the 
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Americans  according  to  the  principle  of  "  natural 
selection." 

(3.)  It  was  suited  to  th.e  actual  territorial  condi- 
tions, admitting  of  easy  expansion.  It  was  pro- 
bably tbe  only  possible  machine  for  preparing 
America  for  one  nation  and  Government. 

(4.)  It  was  before  all  things  a  "  balanced"  a  work- 
ing Constitution.  It  developed  Freedom  and  Law, 
Force  and  Self-restraint,  and  checked  the  one  by 
the  other.  It  set  the  Individual  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  guard  against  encroachments  of  "State" 
power,  and  the  "  State"  and  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  repress  Individual  excesses  or  anarchy. 
And  it  suggested  to  the  Individual  that  he 
could,  on  occasion,  successfully  use  the  armed  and 
organised  nuclei  of  the  various  Sovereign  States 
to  resist  oppression.  The  peculiar  constitutional 
Balance  between  the  "  secondary  Institutions  "  or 
Sovereign  States  of  America,  and  the  nation,  was 
the  necessary  result  of  the  Union  under  the  actual 
circumstances  between  the  Independent  States. 
The  progress  of  that  imion  towards,  and  to,  nation- 
ality, was  and  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  development  of  the  Situation. 

Lastly,  the  American  Constitution  was  armed 
with  a  distinct  clause  and  proviso  for  amendment. 
The  effect  of  this  was  two-fold.  First,  it  ranged 
the  forces  of  Conservatism  and  Progress  round 
some  proposed  alteration, — not  against  the  collec- 
tive authority  of  the  nation ;  and.  Secondly,  it  thus 
provided  for  the  natural  and  expected  progress  of 
the  People. 
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_  § 

This  history  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  it 
has  character,  tendency,  and  determinate  issues. 
It  is  the  mightiest  Drama  the  world  has  seen,  and 
its  moral  foreshadows  the  world's  future.  Three 
acts  are  played  out ;  the  fourth  has  well  begun ; 
and  the  fifth  must  follow. 

The  first  was  the  era  of  national  Consolidation. 

The  second  was  the  era  of  Compeomise  and 
decline. 

The  third  was  the  era  of  Battle  against  traitors 
and  slave-drivers.     It  began  in  1832,  and  is  now. 

The  fourth  is  the  era  of  Secession  and  also  of 
Victory. 

The  fifth  must  be  the  era  of  political  Reconstruc- 
tion. The  Gcmstitwbion  must  be  purged  of  Slavery,  the 
labour  system  freed,  and  the  territory  completed. 

The  second,  or  "compromise"  era,  from  1777 
to  1833,  was  but  a  parenthesis  in  American  his- 
tory. The  system  of  means  that  prepared  the 
present  war  began  distinctly  in  1777.  The  systerb. 
of  means  that  prepared  the  triumph  of  the  party 
of  freedom  and  completed  nationality,  began  in 
the  dawn  of  English  history  itself,  and  distinctly 
amongst  American  parties  in  1832. 

During  the  first  era,  (of  "national  consolida- 
tion,") the  enemies  were  from  without.  Indians, 
Dutch,  French,  English.  NationaKty  conquered 
these  outward  foes,  as  it  always  must.  This 
period  extends  from  1641  to  1782. 

The  next  era  was  that  of  slave  growth  and  com- 
promise, but  America  met  and  withstood  her  only 
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real  danger.  1833  found  her  assured  of  victory 
and  nationality,  for  it  found  her  in  essential  War 
with  the  internal  treachery  and  weakness  of  Slavery. 

1863  was  to  inaugurate  the  completion  of  that 
nationality,  for  it  inaugurated  the  completion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  interest  which  necessarily  combined 
certain  States  against  the  Union. 

Indeed,  the  whole  History  shows  us  seven  stages 
of  a  gradual  and  consistent  progress  towards  the 
completion  and  perfect  reconcilement  of  the  three 
ideas  of  Freedom^  Equality^  and  Authority^  toge- 
ther with  special  guarantees  in  the  constitution  and 
genius  of  the  people,  for  their  lasting  union. 
For  there  has  been  added  to  the  American 
nationality,  a  new  and  extraordinary  feature  of 
strength,  never  before  realised  amongst  nations. 

1st. — It  shows  us  the  will  to  be  free  expressed 
and  sustained  by  separate  appeals,  each  calm  and 
temperate,  to  the  British  Nation  and  Bang, — and 
then  by  war. 

2nd. — The  Patriotism,  Intelligence,  and  Politi- 
cal Genius,  that  learnt,  from  the  exhaustions  of 
war,  to  draw  the  Nation  nearer  together,  to  take  a 
calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  Situa- 
tion, and  to  concentrate  the  administration,  and 
nationalise  the  Government  by  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution of  1787. 

3rd. — The  determined  and  ever  existing  hostility 
against  the  remaining  national  danger, — Slavery, 
which  denied  Freedom,  Authority,  and  Union,  the 
three  pillars  of  the  Nation.  This  hostility  went 
near  to  destroy  Slavery  at  the  outset,  and  recoiled 
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for  a  time  before  tlie  extraordinary  expansion  of 
the  Slave  interest,  only  to  recommence,  in  1832,  a 
contest  of  life  and  death. 

4th. — The  gradual  close  of  the  national  opinion 
and  will,  around  this  social  and  political  treason, 
and  the  deadly  grip  of  the  national  power  upon 
the  traitors. 

5th.^ — The  Loyalty  and  resolution  of  the  na- 
tional party,  in  face  of  constant  defeat  in  the  field, 
and  against  Generals  and  Statesmen,  their  former 
leaders. 

6th. — Submission  to  that  executive  Unity,  essen- 
tial in  war,  in  spite  of  a  seditious  press,  and  sedi- 
tious leaders  in  their  midst,  preaching  a  false 
freedom,  which  would  have  led  straight  to  irrevo- 
cable defeat. 

7th. — The  approaching  reconstruction  of  the 
Union,  and  final  settlement  and  complete  recon- 
ciliation of  Freedom,  Equality,  and  Authority,  by 
the  emancipation  edict,  and  by  revision  of  the 
Constitution  giving  fi-esh  guarantees  to  each. 

For  when  the  American  Nation  has  conquered 

the  rebellion,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  fear  its 

competency  to  bring  the  words  of  the  constitution 

"  up  to  a  level  with  the  great  fact  of  the  age,  and 

the  victorious  will  of  the  People. 

§ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  American  Nation,  from 
its  birth  until  now,  has  answered  the  strain  of 
every  crisis,  and  arisen  more  powerful  fi-om  every 
struggle. 

When  the  question  was,  whether  to  emigrate  or 
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to  submit,  they  emigrated,  and  from  nearest  the 
heart  of  England,  was  taken  the  infant  Nationality. 

When  the  question  was  one  of  self  preservation 
against  Indians  or  Dutch,  the  necessary  league  was 
formed,  and  the  enemy  quelled. 

When  the  English  King  would  make  war  on 
them,  they  appealed  earnestly  to  the  English 
People,  and  humbly  to  the  King  for  their  English 
rights. 

When  the  "  Swiss  of  the  Commons," — the 
Chamberlains, — and  Bishops, — and  Pensioners, 
and  Hacks  of  Parliament,  had  voted  down  the 
splendid  efforts  of  Chatham  and  Burke  for  their 
freedom, — this  people,  governed,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  "  at  the  expense  only 
of  a  little  pen^  inh^  and  paper"  and  led  by  a  thread, 
having,  before  1763,  a  respect  and  affection  for 
Great  Britain,  its  laws,  customs,  manners,  and 
fashions, — accepted  the  situation,— drew  closer 
their  league,  and  conquered  Independence.* 

When  Peace  revived  faction,  and  danger  called 
for  still  closer  union,  they  transformed  the  league 
into  a  Nation. 

When  Slavery  became  a  power,  they  fought  it 

*  We  cannot  resist  here  introducing  the  following.  Apart 
from  the  personal  interest,  it  shows  the  sudden  growth,  and 
intensity,  and  sternness,  of  the  new  national  feeling. 

'•  Mr.  Strahan,  "  Philadelphia. 

"  Tou  are  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that 
majority  which  has  doomed  my  country  to  destruction,  Tou 
have  begun  to  bum  our  towns  and  murder  our  People. 
Look  upon  your  hands  ! — They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  relations.  Tou  and  I  were  long  friends ;  you  are  now 
my  enemy,  and  I  am  yours. — P.  Branklin." 

S 
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successfully  at   eacli   stage,   by  the   appropriate 
weapon. 

"When  the  South  fought  for  States,  they  met  it 
as  well  as  the  constitution  would  allow. 

When  it  fought  for  Territory  by  armed  ruf- 
fianism, they  met  it  by  Squatter  Sovereignty,  John 
Brown,  and  colonisation. 

WTien  the  South  had  lost  the  majority  of  States, 
and  the  command  of  Territory ;  when  it  played  the 
last  card  but  one,  and  tried  to  propagate  Slavery 
by  the  Unit, — ^by  the  Individual  Slaveholder,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  Southern  Judges  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case;  when  it  determined  that  as 
States  and  Territory  would  not  come  to  Slavery, 
it  should  go  to  them,—  the  North  answered  the 
ruse  with  LINCOLN. 

Wlien  the  South  bombarded  Sumter,  it  answered 
the  salute  with  war. 

After  due  notice  and  warning,  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  rent  by  military  necessities,  Lin- 
coln, who  had  sworn  to  the  constitution  as  it  was, 
accepted  the  situation,  and  emancipated  the  Slaves. 

And  now  America  is  casting  out  its  sectional 
oligarchy,  its  slave  faction,  its  complicities  and 
inconsistencies,  and  standing  up  before  the  world, 
free  of  national  sin,  complete  and  unimpeachable. 

Soon  will  this  cycle  of  American  questions  also  be 
complete.  Democracy  will  have  put  its  last  enemy 
under  its  foot,  and  we  shall  ask,  what  fresh  expe- 
riment there  remains  to  be  tried  upon  this  great 
people  ? 

And  that  last  enemy  is  oligarchy.  Slavery  is 
but  one  of  its  phases.    The  revolt  affirmed  the  will 
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of  the  few  against  that  of  the  many, — affirmed 
caste  against  authority, — affirmed  a  determination  of 
the  few  to  inflict  a  mistake  in  economics,  a  crime 
in  morals,  and  a  disease  in  Statesmanship,  upon  a 
protesting  Nation. 

Oligarchy  fails,  because  American  Democracy  is 
too  strong  and  pure  for  it.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  People's  Union  wUl  be  restored  and  will 
endure. 

1864  is  the  supplement  of  1787.  With  Slavery 
in  the  Constitution,  Destiny  could  offer  to  the 
American  Nation  but  one  alternative, — Recon- 
struction, or  Ruin. 


But  it  w,as  clear  how  completely  the  colonists  were 
'  masters  of  the  situation,'  either  as  against  domes- 
tic or  foreign  tyrants,  when  they  could  always  say 
as  Franklin  did  in  1766  ; 

'  I  will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound  to  defend 
my  right  of  giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling  ;  and,  after  all, 
if  I  cannot  defend  that  right,  I  can  retire  cheerfully  with  my 
little  family  into  the  houndless  woods  of  America,  which  are  sure 
to  afford  freedom  and  subsistence  to  any  man  who  can  bait  a  hook. 
Or  pull  a  trigger.'  "  The  log  cabins  having  been  planted,  and  hopes 
of  self-government  called  into  existence,  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  British  king  to  remove  the  ona  or  the  other."* 

What  indeed,  was  this  but  the  principle  and 
power  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  anticipated :  a  prin- 
ciple, of  itself  sufficient  in  a  democi-atic  country,  to 
destroy,  in  due  course,  every  vestige  of  oligarchy. 

The  words  of  Chatham  (in  1766)  contained  the 
whole  rationale   of  American    freedom,   whether 

*  Bancroft's  "  Eevolution,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  456. 
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against  Britisli  '  prerogative'  then,  or  '  Southern 
privilege'  since.  After  declaring,  in  one  of  Ms 
stupendous  orations  on  the  American  question, 
that  he  '  rejoiced  that  the  Araericans  had  resisted,' 
he  proceeded  to  say, — "  I  draw  my  ideas  of  freedom  from 
the  vital  powers  of  tlie  Britisli  Constitution.  I  can  acknowledge 
no  veneration  for  any  procedure,  law,  or  ordiaance  tiat  is 
repugnant  to  reason,  and  the  first  elements  of  our  Constitution ; 
and  I  shall  never  hend  with  the  pliant  suppleness  of  some  who 
have  pried  aloud  for  freedom,  only  to  have  an  occasion  of  renounc- 
ing or  destroying  it.'" 

And  John  Adams,  in  the  same  year,  expressed 

the   unalterable    fact, — "The  Patricians  may  sigh  and 

groan  and  fret,  and  sometimes  stamp  and  foam  and  curse,  but 

all  in  vain.     The  decree  has  gone  forth  and  it  cannot  le  recalled, 

that  a  more  equal  liberty  than  has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 

the  earth  must  be  established  in  America."*      In  the  same 

year,  also,  Jefferson,  using  the  same  expression  as  Chatham, 

"  was  persuaded  that  the  whole  code  must  be  reviewed  and 

adapted  to  the  republican  form  of  Government  with  a  single  eye 

to  Season."'\     As  Bancroft   tells  us,  "  the   Eepublic    came 

unsought,  because  Society  contained  the  elements  of  no  other 

organization;"    and  it  is  plainer  now  than  it  was  in  1763; 

that   "  Society  there  will  be  organized  again ;    but  not  tiU 

after    the   recognition    of   the  rights  of    the   Individual; — 

that  UNITY  will  once  more  be  restored,  but  not  through 

the   canon   and  feudal  law ;    for   the  new    Catholic  element 

was  the  People."J 

Indeed,  History,  Philososphy,  and  present  Facts, 
combine  to  show  that  nothing  but  the  intense  arti- 
ficial Unity  of  the  Slave  interest,  could  have  so 
long  maintained  the  principles  of  Oligarchy  and 

*  J.  Adams'  "Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  287. 
f  Jefferson's  "Works,  vol.  i.  p.  42.   Autobiography. 
.  %  Bancroft's  "  Eevolution,"  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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feudality  in  America,  against  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  national  Unity,  and  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  People. 

Such  are  the  ideas,  principles,  and  conclusions, 
which  the  outline  sketch  we  now  proceed  to  give, — 
not  of  the  History,  but  of  the  "  making  "  of  the 
American  nation,  is  intended  to  illustrate. 


The  various  New  England  Settlements,  of  the 
years  1606-7,  and  thereafter,  and  the  great  events 
of  1643,  1754,  1765,  1776-7,  1787,  1833,  1860, 
and  1863,  are  the  stages  whereby  descendants  of 
fugitives  and  adventurers  from  all  countries, 
settling  upon  the  "  edge  and  outside  of  the  world," 
have  become  the  most  impassioned  nationality, 
the  freest  Government,  the  most  orderly  and  pow- 
erftd  community,  in  the  world. 

In  1638,  nine  years  only  after  its  patent,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  threatened  "to  Confede- 
rate themselves  under  a  new  Government,  which 
will  be  of  dangerous  example  vmto  other  planta- 
tions." 

In  1641,  the  spirit  of  order  and  freedom  dic- 
tated the  first  code  of  New  England.  "  The  body 
of  Massachusetts  liberties,"  consisted  of  one  hundred 
laws.  Slaves  were  to  be  treated  with  Christian 
usage.  Strangers  fleeing  from  tyranny  were  to  be 
succoured.  There  were  to  be  no  monopolies.  Deeds 
of  conveyance  were  to  be  recorded.  Worship  was 
to  be  free,  and  the  word  of  God  decisive  on  defects 
in  Laws. 
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1643  saw  the  first  advance  towards  nationality. 
A  loose  alliance,  suggested  by  claims  and  encroach- 
ments of  Dutch,  and  Indians,  and  formed  between 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Plymouth,,  and 
New  Haven,  for  mutual  defence,  and  the  truth  and 
liberties  of  ^  Gospel^  was  called  the  "  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,"  and  lasted  about  forty 
years,  till  James  II.  withdrew  their  charter.  In 
1675  their  first  army,  two  thousand  strong,  was 
called  out  to  resist  the  Indians.  This  confederation 
provided  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  criminals 
and  runaway  servants.* 

In  1701  appeared  the  first  distinct  tendency  to- 
wards Independence,  when  the  New  York  As- 
sembly declared  taxation  without  consent  in  general 
assembly,  to  be  a  "  violation  of  the  People's  pro- 

perty."t 

In  1753,  the  French  completed  their  scheme  of 
uniting  their  Canadian  possessions  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,:}:  by  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  with  their  possessions  on  the  mouths  of 
the  latter  river.  The  object  was  to  confine  the 
English  Colonists  to  the  East  of  the  AUeghanies, 
for  the  English  grants  had  many  of  them  been 
from  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  westward  to  the 
Pacific !  § 

In  1754,  the  British  Government  recommended 

*  See  Pitkin's  "Political  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  51.  This 
necessary  provision  was  the  germ  of  the  fugitive  Slave  Law. 

t  Smith's  "  New  York,"  p.  116. 

J  This  appears  to  be  the  first  effort  to  realise  the  territorial 
Unity  of  America. 

§  Hinton,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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these  Colonists  to  form  an  Union  amongst  them- 
selves, and  with  the  Indians,  against  the  French. 
Accordingly  a  Congress  of  Commissioners  met  in 
that  year  in  Albany,  to  confer  with  the  Five  Nations, 
and  representing  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maryland.  But  the  scheme  of  confederation 
was  dissented  from  by  the  Connecticut  delegates, 
because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  was  rejected  by  the  British,  because 
it  gave  too  little.  Massachusetts  also  vehemently 
protested  agaiast  Imperial  taxation  on  any  pretext. 
The  nation  was  already  weaning. 


But  to  the  complete  and  proper  understanding 
of  the  fatm-e  Nation,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  particular  qualities,  progress,  and  tendencies, 
which  the  separate  States  were  now,  at  this  further 
stage,  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  coming  Union. 

The  following  is  condensed,  but  almost  entirely 
in  his  own  words,  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the 
"  old  thirteen  Colonies,"  in  the  year  1754. 

"  Georgia.  Industry  was  disheartened  by  the  entail  of  free- 
holds, and  the  prevalence  of  pestilent  vapours  during  many 
months.  The  people  entrenched  itself  in  the  representative 
body,  and,  imitating  older  colonies,  gained  vigour  m  its  infancy 
to  restrain  every  form  of  delegated  authority. 

"  South  Caeolina.  Prospered.  Slaves  were  supplied  on 
credit.  Its.  fiery  people  had  increased  their  power  by  every 
method  of  encroachment  on  the  executive,  and  every  claim  to 
legislative  self- direction.  They  were  yeomen,  owing  the  king 
small  quit-rents  which  could  never  be  rigorously  exacted. 

"  NoETH  Caeolina.     The  race  was  hardy,  and  rapidly  in- 
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creasing.     Their  independence  was  protected  great  dis- 

tances. If  the  royal  Governor  insisted  on  in  )ducing  the 
King's  prerogative,  the  legislature  did  not  scrup  j  to  leave  the 
whole  expense  of  Government  unprovided  for.  Did  he  attempt 
to  establish  the  Anglican  Church,  they  chose  the'"  own  pastor. 
Did  he  seek  to  collect  the  King's  quit-rents,  they  postponed 
indefinitely  the  adjustment  of  the  rent-roll.  In  the  Carolinas, 
and  Virginia,  and  every  Eoyal  Government,  the  freeholders 
elected  one  hranch  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Council  formed 
the  other. 

"ViEGnriA.  The  Governor  lived  in  England,  and  would 
not  hazard  his  sinecure  by  controversy.  The  Council  therefore, 
by  the  weight  of  personal  character,  gained  gr^at  influence. 
The  extent  of  parishes  hindered  unity  of  worshin,  and  English 
priests  were  often  iU-educated  and  licentious.  The  People 
were  sportsmen  and  hospitable.  The  spirit  of  Ii  ividual  free- 
dom paralysed  royal  influence.  Industry  was  t,  j  parent  of 
Eepublicanism.  The  horse  was  their  pride,  and  the vace-course 
their  delight.  The  English  policy  promoted  the  xave  trade 
with  a  view  rather  to  weaken  any  germ  of  re,  ance  by  a 
balance  of  races. 

"  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  were  proprietary. 

"  The  King  had  no  officers,  but  in  Customs  and  Admiralty 
Courts.     His  name  could  not  set  bounds  to  popular  influence. 

Maetlanb.  The  Assembly  scarcely  had  occasion  to  impose 
taxes,  except  fdr  the  wages  of  its  members.  The' Act  of  1702 
established  the  AngUcan  Church.  'Euffians,  fugitives  from 
justice,  men  of  intemperance  and  lust,'  nestled  t  lemselves  in 
the  parishes,  and  Baltimore,  the  lewd  landlord,  was  patron. 
The  King  had  no  right  of  revising  laws,  and  the  People  shared 
power  through  the  Assembly. 

"  Peitnstlvania.  Thomas  and  Eichard  Penn  were  pro- 
prietors. The  People  were  abeady  (1754)  masters.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  had  a  negative  on  the  Legislation,  but 
depended  on  the  Assembly  for  annual  support.  The  CouncU 
had  a  right  of  revision.  The  Sheriifs,  Coroners,  Judges,  the 
loan  office  of  paper  money,  were  under  popular  control. 
Eranklin  was  the  soul  of  the  Legislature.  Its  able  press  de- 
veloped the  principles  of  civil  right.  It  encouraged  science, 
and  possessed  a  library  and  academy.  There  was  no  established 
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church,  i  e  were  no  oaths  or  tests,  and  the  Quakers,  who 
swayed  legi^  .tion  and  opinion,  were  against  war,  prelacy,  and 
forms. 

"  New  Jeeset.  Royal.  Its  G-overnor  '  had  to  please  the 
King's  ministers  and  a  touchy  people,'  to  '  luff  for  one,  and 
bear  away  for  the  other.' 

"  New  Toek.  Proprietary ;  settled  under  patents  of  land 
to  Individuals. ;  New  England,  under  grants  to  Towns,  which 
were  its  glory  and  strength.  Its  position  invited  it  to  fostet 
American  union.  It  had  the  most  convenient  harbours  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  river  communication  to  the  interior.  It  held  the 
keys  of  Canada  and  the  Lakes.  The  Statesmen  of  New  York 
clung  without  wavering  to  faith  in  a  United  American  empire; 
Nowhere  was  the  collision  between  Eoyal  Governor  and  the 
Assembly  sq  \dolent  and  inveterate.  (The  former  always  at  a 
disadvantag^^^  from  natural  causes.)  Money  power  gave  to 
the  Legislature  considerable  Executive  authority  also.  The 
province  Y'as  chiefly  peopled  by  Calvinists,  who  united  against 
the  royal  a  f-hority  which  favoured  the  English  Church.  Half 
the  popula  >.ii  being  of  foreign  ancestry,  they  resented  English 
restrictions  t  i  trade,  and  evaded  them.  The  large  landholders 
were  jealous  of  British  authority  and  impositions,  and  lawyers 
joined  with  the  merchants  and  proprietors. 

"  Massachitsbtts.  Divided  into  little  complete  integral 
Governmentf,  democracies  in  Church  and  State,  which  had 
received  the  unconscious  sanction  of  William  III. 

"  New  Hampshihe,  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  possessed 
the  same  chai-acter.  All  New  England  was  an  aggregate  of 
organised  Democracies.  But  the  complete  development  of  the 
Institution  (Democracy)  was  to  be  found  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.  There  each  township  was  also  sub- 
stantially a  territorial  parish ;  the  township  was  the  religious 
congregation  ;  the  Independent  Church  was  established  by  law, 
and  the  minister  was  elected  by  the  People,  who  made  an 
annual  grant  for  his  support.  There,  too,  the  system  of  free 
schools  was  carried  to  great  perfection. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Teutonic,  English, 
and  Gallic  races  on  the  American  nation,  is  thus 
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summarised  and   contrasted  by  the  same  -writer 
(pp.  522-3.  V.  i.  American  Revolution). 

"  In  America,  the  Teutonic  race,  with  its  strong  tendency  to 
Individuality  and  Freedom,  was  hecome  the  master,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Poles,  and  the  JEnglish  language,  which 
but  a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  for  its  entire  world  a  part 
only  of  two  narrow  islands  on  the  outer  yerge  of  Europe,  was 
now  to  spread  more  widely  than  any  that  had  ever  given 
expression  to  human  thought. 

"Nothing  representing  the  new  activity  of  thought  in 
modem  France,  went  to  America.  Nothing  had  leave  to  go 
there  but  what  was  old  and  worn  out.  The  Government 
thought  only  to  transmit  to  its  American  Empire  the  exhausted 
polity  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  castes  of  Eeudal  Europe,  its 
monarchy,  its  hierarchy,  its  nobility,  and  dependent  peasantry  > 
while  commeirce  was  enfeebled  by  protection,  stifled  under  the 
weight  of  inconvenient  regulations,  and  fettered  by  exclusive 
grants  *  *  the  FnglisJi  emigrants  retained  what  they  called 
European  privileges,  but  left  behind  them  in  the  parent 
country,  European  inequalities,  the  monarch,  and  nobility,  and 
prelacy." 

The  English  had  singled  out  Washington  for 
distinguished  service,  and  had  taught  the  Ameri- 
cans organisation  and  discipline,  removed  the 
French  out  of  their  way,  and  prepared  the  animus 
of  an  alliance  between  America  and  France 
against  herself.  Arms  and  the  man  were  thus 
prepared,  the  occasion  alone  was  wanting,  and  that 
the  oppression  denounced  by  Chatham  and  Burke 
soon  furnished.  Great  Britain  thus  created  for 
America  all  the  elements  of  her  Independence. 


In  1765,  Virginia    began  the  opposition  that 
gave  to  America  a  nucleus  and  a  precedent  of 
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resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  ultimately  caused 
the  rebellion  and  Independence.  Patrick  Henry- 
proposed,  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  passed,  five 
resolutions,*  of  which  are  the  following : — 

Eesolved, — "  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  Ms 
Majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  brought  with  them  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity,  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  subjects 
since  inhabiting,  all  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities, 
that  have  at  any  time  been  held  by  the  People  of  Great 
Britain." 

Eesolved, — "  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King 
James  I.,  the  colonists  aforesaid  are  declared  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities,  of  denizens  and  natural- 
born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been 
abiding  and  born  within  the  realm  of  England." 

In  May,  1774,  the  Virginian  Convention  recom- 
mended a  General  Congress  to  support  American 
rights.  In  September,  1774,  at  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  at  which  Georgia  alone  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  was  mirepresented,  Peyton  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  being  president,  these  other  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously : — 

"  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  several  charters  and  compacts, 
have  the  following  rights : — 

"  Eirst,  That  they  are  entitled  to  Hfe,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty," &c. 

"  Second,  That  our  ancestors,  who  first  settled  these  colo- 
nies, were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  the  mother 
country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  immunities 
of  &ee  and  natural-born  subjects  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land." 

"  Third,  That  by  such  emigration  they  by  no  means  for- 
feited, surrendered,  or  lost,  any  of  those  rights,  but  they  were, 

*  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry. 
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and  their  descendants  now  are,  entitled  to  the  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  all  such  of  them  as  their  local  and  other  circum- 
stances enable  them  to  exercise  and  enjoy." 

"  Fourth,  That  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all 
free  Governments,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  paHicipate  in 
their  legislative  council." 

Then  follows  tlie  declaration,  that,  as  they  can- 
not be  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  they 
are  entitled  to  legislate  in  the  provinces,  "in  all 
"  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  policy^  subject  only 
"  to  the  negative  of  their  Sovereign."  And  the 
further  right,  by  the  common  law  of  England^  to 
be  "  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinity," — ^to  the 
benefit  of  English  Statutes  that  apply,  &c.,— and 
to  the  right  to  assemble  and  petition. 

Article  10,  further  declares, — 

"  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  G-overnment,  and 
rendered  essential  by  the  English  Constitution,  that  the  con- 
stituent branches  of  the  Legislature  be  independent  of  each 
other  ;  therefore  that  the  exercise  of  legislative  power,  in 
several  colonies,  by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  is  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  destructive  of  the 
freedom  of  American  legislature." 

Then  follow  recitals  of  acts,  "  which  demon- 
strate a  system  formed  to  enslave  America."* 

This  Congress  also  repudiated  Slavery,  and  de- 
clared as  one  of  its  articles  of  association,  that 
"  they  would  neither  be  concerned  in  it  themselves, 
"  nor  hire  their  vessels  nor  sell  their  commodities 
"  or  manufactures,  to  those  who  were  concerned 
»  in  it." 

In  1775,  the  great  Chatham  declared  in  the 
House  of  Peers  respecting  America, — 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  v.  i.  pp.  28 — 30.  Pitkin,  v.  i. 
285—8.     Allen,  v.  i.  p.  210. 
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"  WTien  her  inherent  constitutional  rights  are  invaded, — 
those  rights  which  she  has  an  equitable  claim  to.enjoy  ly  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  JEnglish  Gonsfitution,  and  which  are 
engrafted  thereon  by  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature,  then  I  own 
myself  an  American,  and  feeling  myself  such,  shall,  to  the 
verge  of  my  life,  vindicate  those  rights  against  all  men  who 
strive  to  trample  upon  and  oppose  them." 

In  July,  1776,  "  The  Declaration"  stated  :— 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certaiu  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  G-overnments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Nevertlieless,  it  must  be  stated,  that  article  four 
of  the  Confederation  of  1777,  "  The  better  to 
"  secTire  intercourse,"  provided  that,  "  the  free  in- 
"  habitants  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
"  privileges  oifree  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

But  even  South  Carolina  was  not  sure  enough 
of  the  meaning  of  this,  and  in  1778  moved  Con- 
gress to  alter  this  clause  to  "  free  white  iahabi- 
tants." 

With  this  exception,  all  so  far  was  right  in  the 
mighty  counsels  of  the  young  republic,  to  secure 
freedom,  to  guard  against  anarchy,  or  to  lay  the 
eternal  foundations  of  a  great  People. 

§ 
The  following  short  questions  and  answers  on 
Franklin's  examination  before  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  February,  1776,  show  at  once  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans ;  the  infringe- 
ment of  them;  their  just  exasperation,  their  pre- 
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vious  loyalty ;  the  fatuity  of  imposing  the  Stamp 
Act;  the  immense  force  of  the  colonists  on  their 
own  ground;  and  how  natural,  necessary,  and  in- 
evitable, was  their  Independence. 

It  was  just  after  this  time  that  Franklin  com- 
plained of  having  rendered  himself  suspected  by 
Americans  and  Englishmen  for  his  impartiality 
"having  been  bom  and  bred  in  one  of  the  countries, 
and  lived  long,  and  made  many  agreeable  connec- 
tions of  Mendship  in  the  other." 

"  Q.  How  many  white  men  do  you  suppose  there  are  in 
North  America  ? 

A.  About  three  hundred  thousand,  from  sixteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age. 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great 
Britain  before  the  year  1763  ? 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly  to  the 
Government  of  the  Crown,  and  paid,  in  their  Courts,  obedience 
to  Acts  of  Parliament.  They  cost  you  nothing  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the 
expence  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  were  led  by 
a  thread.  They  considered  the  Parliament  as  the  great  bul- 
wark of  their  liberties. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  hath  population  increased  in  Ame- 
rica? 

A.  I  think  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  together, 
taken  at  a  medium,  double  in  25  years." 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  alienation  he  named ; — 

"  The  restraint  lately  laid  on  their  trade,  by  which  the  bring- 
ing of  foreign  gold  and  silver  into  the  Colonies  was  prevented ; 
the  prohibition  of  making  paper  money  among  themselves,  and 
then  demanding  a  new  and  heavy  tax  by  stamps,  taking  away, 
at  the  same  time,  trials  by  juries,  and  refusing  to  receive  and 
hear  their  humble  petitions." 

In  answer  to  questions  about  protection  afforded 
by  England : — 
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*  *  "  Territories  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  the 
Crown  laid  claim.  The  contest  in  Ohio  began  ahout  your  right 
of  trading  in  the  Indian  country,  a  right  you  had  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  the  French  infringed.  *  *  It  was  not  till 
after  Braddock's  defeat  that  the  colonies  were  attacked." 

Further  as  to  rights,  and  grievances ; — 

"  The  petition  of  right  expressly  says,  it  (taxation)  is  to  be 
hj  common  consent  in  Parliament ;  and  the  people  of  America 
have  no  representatives  in  Parliament  to  make  a  part  of  that 
common  consent.  *  *  They  understand  it  thus :  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  Englishmen. 

"  Suppose  a  military  force  sent  into  America,  they  will  find 
nobody  in  arms :  what  are  they  to  do  ?  They  cannot  force  a 
man  to  take  stamps  who  chooses  to  do  without  them.  They 
will  not  find  a  rebellion :  they  may  indeed  make  one. 

"  I  believe  the  number  of  Americans  employed  in  the  wars 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  regulars." 

And  the  examination  ended  thus ; — 

"  Q.  What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain. 

Q.  What  is  now  their  pride  ? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again  till  they  can  make 
new  ones." 

See  also  Franklin's  "  Eules  for  reducing  a  great 
Empire  to  a  small  one,"  &c..,  "  by  a  Modem  Sim- 
pleton." And  "  A  Prussian  Edict  assuming  Claims 
over  Britain. — Dantzick^  Sept.  5,  1773." 

§ 

The  Ideas,  '  circumstances,  opinions,  Genius, 
origin,  constitution,  race,  territory,  and  distance; 
the  quarrels  with  French  and  Indians,  and  the 
drill  and  organisation  against  both ;  the  political 
science,  morality,  and  character  of  the  Colonists ; 
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the  mistakes  of  the  English  Government;  the 
ignorance  of  the  Colonial  ministers  at  the  time,— 
one  of  whom  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  remained 
minister  for  British  America  for  twenty-four  years, 
from  1724,  and  used  to  address  letters  to  the  Island 
of  New  England,  and  could  not  tell  but  what 
Jamaica  was  in  the  Mediterranean,* — these,  and  all 
things  else,  tended  to  the  inevitable  issue.  Amongst 
these  causes  is  very  remarkable,  the  period  of  confu- 
sion which  followed  the  reformation  of  Church  and 
State  in  England,  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  and  the 
impeachment  of  Laud,  the  great  enemy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  year  or  two  after  that  State  had 
threatened  Independence,  and  the  twenty  years  of 
contest  that  followed  in  England^  which  secured 
twenty  years  of  peace  and  consolidation  to  New 
England. 

The  Puritans  at  home  did  more  than  they 
meant.  The  execution  of  the  felons  Strafford 
and  Charles, — the  first  a  statesman,  the  last  an 
intriguer  and  a  liar,  a  liar  and  an  intriguer, — were 
the  great  central  transactions,  as  Cromwell  was 
the  great  central  figure,  humanly  speaking,  in  the 
fate  of  the  democracies  of  the  two  worlds. 

"  The  American  Colonies  remember  tlie  years  of  Cromwell's 
power,  as  the  period  when  British  Sovereignty  was  for  them 
free  from  rapacity,  intolerance,  and  oppression.  The  People  of 
IN'ew  England  were  ever  sure  that  Cromwell  would  listen  to 
their  requests,  and  would  take  an  interest  in  aU  the  little 
details  of  their  condition.  He  left  them  Independence ;  per- 
haps he  gave  them  advantageous  contracts ;  he  favoured  their 


*  Bancroft,  quoting  J.  Gr.  Adams  and  "Walpole,  p.  19,  vol.  i. 
American  Eevolution! 
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trade.    He  may  be  called  the  benefactor  of  the  English  in 
America."* 

The  question  of  taxation  and  representation  was 
the  vehicle,  so  to  speak,  of  the  quarrel  and  its 
settlement. 

"  The  strength  of  the  people  in  America  consisted  in  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Assemblies  to  levy  and  appropriate  Colo- 
nial Taxes.  The  Govemora  were  paid  by  annual  grants,  and 
the  amount  varied  according  to  merits."t 

Taxation  without  representation^  would  have 
been  Despotism.  Taxation  with  representation, 
was  impossible.  The  people  of  England  at  home 
were  unrepresented,  and  a  fair  system  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  Colonists  had  been  a  fatal  pre- 
cedent against  the  oligarchy  that  ruled  England. 
Moreover,  had  a  fair  system  been  established  it 
would  have  soon  begun  to  draw  the  centre  of  poli- 
tical gravity  away  from  England,  and,  soon  or  late, 
would  have  wholly  displaced  it. 

Thus  all  things  fought  against  the  continuance 
of  English  rule  on  the  American  Continent,  and 
necessity  and  nature  worked  together  at  the  making 
of  the  new  nation. 

§ 
The  English  war,  or  rather  the  un-English  war 

of  George  III.,  found  America  a  confederacy  and 
left'it  a  nation.  The  constitution  was  the  result  of 
a  general  conviction  that  the  country  must  go 
backwards  to  anarchy,  or  forwards  to  a  more  com- 
plete and  centered  government.  For  want  of  this, 
evil  had  accumulated  upon  evil,  and  the  confede- 

*  Bancroft,  "United  States,  vol.  i.p.  483. 
t  Bancroft's  "  American  Eevolution,"  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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racy  was  denounced  as  incompetent  to  protect 
commerce,  revenue,  or  trade,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  till  at  last  the  general  public  mind  con- 
curred in  a  change,  long  desired  by  Washington, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots. 

A  great  deal  of  acumen  has  been  expended  on 
the  question,  whether  the  ancestors  of  the  American 
People  intended  to  constitute  a  nation,  and  not 
merely  a  congeries  of  States.  In  the  presence  of 
the  fact  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  a,rbitrament, 
other  than  that  of  argument,  to  which  the  question 
of  nationality  has  been  submitted,  we  might  leave 
this  debate  to  antiquarians,  or  regard  it  as  an 
immaterial  issue. 

That  the  intention  was  to  make  a  nation  is 
proved  by  Writings  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
age  ;— by  distinct  Expressions  in  the  "resolutions," 
and  in  the  Constitution ; — and  by  the  necessary 
Effect  of  that  document. 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  was,  "  that  a  national 
Government  ought  to  be  established,"  and  the  word 
national  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  subsequent  re- 
solutions. 

The  Declaration  opens  with  a  reference  to  oc- 
casions when  "it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another." 

And  under  the  first  head,  (opinions  of  leading 
men)  we  find  dated  June,  1783,  the  Address  of 
Washington  to  the  Governors  of  States,  conclud- 
ing ; — "  These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious 
"  fabric  of  om'  independency  and  national  character 
"  must  be  supported." 
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Also  his  inaugural  Address  in  the  year  1789,  in 
which  he  declares  that  "  every  step  by  which  they 
"  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
"  nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
"  token  of  providential  agency,"  and  his  Farewell 
speaks  of  "  the  name  of  American,  which  belongs 
to  you  m  your  national  capacity." 

President  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  in  1797,  re- 
ferred to  the  result  of  the  revolution  in  the  "  Esta- 
blishment of  national  independence." 

In  the  "proceedings  in  Congress,"  13th  Sept. 
1788,  we  find  the  following: — 

"  Wtereas,  tlie  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  21st  February,  1787,  did, 
on  the  I7th  September  in  the  same  year,  report  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  a  Constitution  for  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  whereupon  Congress  *  *  *  did  resolve 
unanimously,  '  That  the  said  report,  with  the  resolution  and 
letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of  dele- 
gates, chosen  in  each  State  hy  the  People  thereof,  in  conformity 
to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made  and  provided  in  that 
case.'  " — Hickey's  Constitution,  190. 

In  the  letter  to  Congress  to  accompany  the  Con- 
stitution, and  officially  signed  by  Washington,  it  is 
said : — 

"  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in 
riew  that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every 
true  American ;  the  consolidation  of  the  Union, — in  which  is 
involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety ;  perhaps  our  national 
existence." — Elliott's  Debates,  249. 

Hamilton  also  insists  that 

"  State  power,  as  a  separate  legislative  authority,  must  be 
annihilated,  otherwise  the  States  will  be  not  only  able,  but  will 
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be  constantly  tempted,  to  exert  their  own  authority  against 
the  authority  of  the  nation." 

Eloquence  of  United  States,  1.  24. 

And  Madison  declared  that — 

"  Should  all  the  States  adopt  it  (the  Constitution),  it  wiU  he 
then  a  Government  established  by  the  thirteen  States  of 
America,  not  through  the  intervention  of  the  legislatures,  but 
by  the  People  at  large." — Moquence  of  United  States,  1.  137. 

De  Tocqueville,  at  a  later  period,  tlius  com- 
ments on  the  intentions  of  the  foimders :  — 

"  I  have  shown  in  the  proper  place  that  the  object  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  not  to  form  a  league,  but  to  create 
a  national  G-ovemment.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States 
form  A  SOLE  AND  irNDinDED  People  ia  all  the  cases  which 
are  specified  by  that  Constitution." 

But  "  nationality  "  soon  gets  the  better  of  "  excep- 
tions," and  a  national  Government,  with  supreme, 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  departments,  now 
took  the  place  of  the  alliance,  or  confederation. 

The  Constitution  began  "  "We,  the  People."  The 
Confederation  was  between  "  States." 
■  All  the  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  com- 
menced, "  We,  the  delegates  of  the  People,"  and 
end,  "  in  the  name  of  our  constituents,  the  People." 
The  object  was  expressed  by  Washington,  as  in  the 
extract  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
introduced  a  resolution, — "  That  we  now  proceed 
to  form  a  national  Grovemment."  The  New  Eng- 
land delegates  were  then  State  rights  men,  and  the 
South  was  for  a  national  Government.  The  former 
were  voted  down,  and  the  subject  of  a  Confederacy 
never  came  up  again. 
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The  first  draft  of  the  preamble  contained  the 
words,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  nation." 

Amendment  9,  of  the  constitution,  proposed  in 
1789,  declared  that  "  the  enumeration  in  the  consti- 
"  tution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
"  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  People^^ 
and  amendment  10, — "  The  powers  not  delegated 
"  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  pro- 
"  hibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
"  States  respectively,  or  to  the  People."  Article  2 
of  the  Confederation  had  retained  the  same,  not  to 
the  People,  but  "  to  each  State." 

The  ratification  of  the  articles  of  Confederation 
in  1778,  thus  provides  against  unconstitutional 
opposition  of  separate  States : — 

"  And  we  do  further  solemnly  pligJit  and  engage  the  faith  of 
our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  hy  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  ques- 
tions whicli  by  th.e  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them, 
and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual." 

Art.  VI.  of  the  Constitution  declares  ; — 

"  This  Constitution,  &c.,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
.  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution." 

But  it  is  useless  to  quote  separate  articles  to 
prove  that,  although  individual  and  municipal  rights 
were  guarded,  the  Government  was  intended  to  be 
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national.  The  whole  constitution  expressed  this,  and 
it  was  the  demand  and  expression  of  the  age  and 
crisis,  which  had  no  other  meaning. 


The  formative  energy  of  .the  Principle  of  Ameri- 
can nationality  has  encountered  no  serious  check 
from  without.  But  the  essential  contradictions  of  the 
Slave  system,  radiating  from  the  germ  of  a  false  Prin- 
ciple within,  have  at  last  worked  outwards  and  out 
in  Secession,  till,  in  1862,  the  inherent  antagonism  of 
Slavery  to  the  Principles  of  national  life  was  re- 
cognised by  the  resolution  of  the  New  York  mass 
meeting,  "  that  Slavery  is  treason, — ^that  it  or  the 
"  nation  must  die, — that  the  national  Government 
"  must  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Slave 
"  Barons,  and  immediate  emancipation  be  pro- 
"  claimed." 

Slavery  has  been  the  "fate"  of  the  drama  of 
American  politics  and  of  English  capital  and 
labour.  Mechanical  inventions  armed  it  with  por- 
tentous strength.  It  has  dragged  the  North  and 
South  against  their  wills  to  battle  ;  and  in  England, 
its  30  million  spindles  revolved  the  fate  of  100  mil- 
lions of  capital,  and  four  hundred  thousand  work- 
men without  work,  and  £250,000  weekly  wages 
lost.  It  assails  the  common  weal  politically,  inas- 
much as  it  depresses  a  nation  beneath  the  status  of 
citizens,  and  deprives  them  of  their  full  rights, 
dignities,  or  suffrages,  and,  in  return,  elevates 
190,000  to  the  position  of  slave  barons,  above  and 
against  the  law.  In  economics,  the  result  of  sub- 
stituting slave  for  free  labour  is  equally  obvious. 
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Nationality  and  Slavery  thus  contend  to  the 
death.  Nationality  can  only  triumph  with  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  hostUe  element. 

The  history  of  the  making  of  the  American 
nation  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Principle  of  Union  by  Democratic  and  free  Insti- 
tutions, and  notably  of  their  prolonged  and  final 
struggle  against  their  last  and^  greatest  foe, — of 
their  faithfulness  which  has  marshalled  them  to 
their  inevitable  victory,  and  the  wrong  that  has 
led  Slavery  to  its  forefixed  doom. 

Massachusetts  had  abolished  Slavery.  Penn- 
sylvania (1780)  adopted  a  gradual  system  of  eman- 
cipation. Also  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire.  In  New  York,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Virginia,  further  importa- 
tion was  prohibited.  In  New  York,  and  Virginia, 
gradual  Emancipation  Bills  failed  to  pass.  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  all  restriction  on  emancipation 
was  removed,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  were  for  entire  emancipation.  Virginia 
and  Maryland  Were  hostile  to  slavery,  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  its  advocates.* 

In  1774  the  first  general  Congress  resolved 
against  the  Slave  trade. 

In  1785  an  Abolition  Society  was  organised  at 
New  York. 

Till  1804,  even  South  Carolina  passed  acts  pro- 
hibiting the  Slave  Trade. 

In  1784  a  majority  of  six  States  to  three,  and 
sixteen  members  to  seven,  was  for  abolishing 
slavery  after  1800  in  the  whole  of  the  territories. 

*  Holmes'  "  Parties  and  their  Principles,  p.  33." 
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This  proposition  was  "that  after  the  year  1800, 
"  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
"  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States^  otherwise 
"  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,"  &c.  The  majo- 
rity voting  for  freedom,  in  this  first  great  party 
struggle,  were  Foster,  Blanchard,  Garry,  Partridge, 
EUery,  Howell,  Sherman,  Wadsworth,  Dewitt, 
Paine,  Dick,  Miffin,  Montgomery,  Hand,  Jefferson, 
and  Williamson.  This  majority  was  not,  according 
to  the  rules,  sufficient  to  pass  the  proposal,  which 
was,  however,  adopted  by  the  "  ordinance  of  1787," 
as  to  that  part  of  the  territory  North-west  of  the 
Ohio.* 

*  From  this  period  to  the  "  Dred  Scott"  case,  the  facts,  re- 
lating to  Divisions  in  Congress,  &c.  are  almost  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  Arthur  Holmes'  Political  Manual. 
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1777-87  to  1833. 


DISUNION,  OR  DE-NATIONALIZATION. 


THE  EEA  OE  COMPEOMISE. 


"The  real  question  is,— Are  otir  Slaves  to  be  presented  with 
FEEEDOM  or  with  a  DAGGER?  "—J"e^er«ora,  1820. 


"  The  cunning  minister  neither  sees,  nor  is  concerned  to  see, 
any  further  than  his  personal  interests  and  the  support  of  his  ad- 
ministration require.  If  such  a  man  overcomes,  triumphs,  and  is 
flattered  by  his  mercenary  train,  it  often  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  he  got  into  distress  by  one  series  of  faults,  and  out  of  it 
by  another.  That  scheme  of  the  reason  of  state  which  lies  open 
before  a  wise  minister  contains  all  the  great  principles  of  Govern- 
ment, and  aU  the  great  interests  of  his  country  :  so  that  as  he  pre- 
pares some  events,  he  prepares  against  others,  whether  they  be 
likely  to  happen  during  his  administration,  or  in  some  future 
time." — Bolinghroke. 

"  The  knave  is  a  fool  with  a  circumbendibus." — Coleridge. 

"  The  general  idea  of  the  men  of  that  day,  was  that  somehow  or 
other,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution  would  be  evanes- 
cent and  pass  away." — Stephens,  Confederate  Vice-President,  21st 
March,  1861. 
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"  The  principles  of  the  amendment  were  agreed  on,— that  is  to 
say,  the  freedom  of  all  born  after  a  certain  day,  and  deportation  at 
a  proper  age.  But  it  was  found  that  the  public  mind  would  not  yet 
hear  the  proposition  ;  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day.  Yet  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will 
follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate  than 
that  these  people  are  to  be  free.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  direct 
the  process  of  emancipation  and  deportation  peaceably.  *  *  *  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  hviman  nature  must 
shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up." — Jefferson,  1821.  His  Works, 
V.  i.  p.  48.     Autobiography. 

"If  something  is  not  done,  and  soon  done,  we  shall  be  the 
murderers  of  our  own  children." — Ibid.  1797. 

"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just." — 
Ibid. 

"  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  time  for  fixing 
every  essential  right  on  a  legal  basis  is  while  our  riders  are  honest, 
and  ourselves  united.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  we  shall  be 
going  down  hill.  It  will  not  then  be  necessary  to  resort  every 
moment  to  the  people  for  support.  They  will  be  forgotten,  there- 
fore, and  their  rights  disregarded.  They  will  forget  themselves, 
but  in  the  sole  faculty  of  making  money,  and  will  never  think  of 
uniting  to  efiect  a  due  respect  for  their  rights.  The  shackles, 
therefore,  which  shall  not  be  knocked  off  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  will  remain  on  us  long,  or  will  he  made  heavier  and  heavier  till 
our  rights  shall  revive  or  expire  in  a  convulsion." -^Jefferson's 
Works,  V.  8.  p.  402. 

"If  the  South  succeeds  in  estabKshing  its  independence,  it  will 
be  nothing  more  than  the  same  Slave  Power,  shorn  of  half  its 
strength." 

"PuEiTANiSM  *  *  born  fanaticism  *  *  this  pestilence  *  *  a 
merciful  Providence  surely  never  designed  that  its  power  should 
be  perpetual  in  any  one  country.  Eternal  punishments  are  only 
inflicted  in  the  eternal  world. 

"  And  in  this  matter  let  me  add  that  about  which  I  may  speak 
with  the  confidence  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  by 
a  lifetime  experience  and  observation.  The  relations  subsisting  in 
America  between  the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eu/ropean 
hlood  can  never  he  materially  changed  by  the  consent  of  the  latter; 
which  consent  would  be  essential  to  a  gradual  enfranchisement  of 
the  slaves.  Slavery,  under  the  circumstances  there  existing,  can 
only  be  eradicated  hy  violence,  sudden  and  overwhelming." — "  The 
South  Vindicated,"  pp.  128,  400,  408-9. 
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CONTENTS, 

"  Free  and  equal." — "  Negroes  and  other  property." — The 
great  schism  in  American  history. — The  Geographical  divi- 
sion.— The  irrepressible  conflict. — Logical  development  of 
national  crime. — "Wanted,  "  an  incorruptible," — The  compro- 
mise clauses  as  to  Voting,  and  Immigration  of  Slaves,  and  as  to 
Fugitive  Slaves. — Confusion  of  terms  and  meaning. — To  anar- 
chy or  nationality  ?  —  Nationality  of  Slavery.  —  Original 
Balance  of  Free  and  Slave  States. — 1793. — First  fugitive  slave 
law.  —  Personal  liberty  Bills. — 1793  to  1806. — Immense  im- 
pulse to  Cotton  trade.^ — 1804  to  1086. — Repeated  attempts  to 
admit  Slavery  to  North-vrest  foiled. — 1808. — African  Slave 
Trade  abolished. — 1812. — Louisiana  admitted, — 1819. — The 
South  had  acquired  Unity  of  action. — The  Missotiri  "  Com- 
peomise"  a  severe  and  prolonged  conflict. — Double  amend- 
ments in  favour  of  freedom  carried  by  majorities  of  represen- 
tatives, but  struck  out  by  Senate. — 180  representatives  to  SO 
Senators. — Popular  agitation  against  Slavery. — In  next  Con- 
gress anti-Slavery  votes  more  numerous  still — Senate  again 
struck  out  abolition  clause.- — Senate  54  to  213. — Senate  re- 
newed only  once  in  six  years,  and  not  increasing  with  State 
population.^1820. — Cabinet  unanimous  on  right  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  Territory. — Eefusal  to  admit  Missouri,  with  free 
negroes  out  of  Constitution,  146  to  6. — Calhoun's  dodge 
about  Missouri. — Missouri  gained  by  South  by  false  pretences. 
— Taeipf  not  a  national  form  of  compromise  with  Slavery .^ — 
Indirect  taxation  would  hardly  touch  the  non-consuming 
South. — Direct  taxation  must  have  been  on  Slaves. — In  1816- 
17  the  South  supports  protection  Tarifi"  by  its  best  advocates 
and  large  majorities. — Details  of  Tariff  discussion,  and  of 
change  of  South. — Southern  monopolies  more  than  its  entire 
tax. — South  has  taxed  the  whole  world. — Slavery  always  lives 
on  somebody  else. — 1,000,000  a  year  since  1815  for  Slave 
Squadron. — 10,000,000  a  year  lately  for  monopoly  price  of 
cotton. — 1827-1832.  — Greorgian  rebellion. — Secession  queUed. 
• — "  Enforcement  Bill"  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities. — 
Henceforth  Slavery  the  leading  question. 

"  All  men  free  and  equal,"  was  the  war-cry 
that  defied  the  King,  upon  whose  idiot  brow  had 
descended  the  tremendous  inheritance  of  the  Bri- 
tannic crown, — "  except  the  Blacks,"  was  the 
continental  aside  whereby  the  adhesion  of  all  the 
States  was  ratified,  the  Yankee  "  secret  article," 
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whicli  in  sti-ict  accordance  with  old  world  diplo- 
macy and  traditions,  expressed  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  between  the  "high  contracting  parties." 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina  were  admitted  on 
their  own  terms  as  to  Slavery.  In  1783  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  stipulated  for  the 
safety  of  "  negroes  and  other  property."  of  American 
inhabitants.  The  necessity  of  Union  superseded 
all  other  questions.*  Slavery  was  regarded  as  a 
fact,  as  an  element  in  the  body  politic,  and  so  in 
1787,  51  years  before  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  it  was  recognised  in  the 
American  Constitution,  though  not  legitimatised, 
being  considered  a  matter  for  municipal  regulation. 

But  for  this  "damned  spot"  all  had  been  well. 
America  appealed  to  natm-e,  and  God,  and  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man,  and  triumphed,  and  it 
was  a  triumph  not  to  be  repented  of  by  either  side. 
ITp  to  this  time,  the  two  factors  of  nations,  freedom 
and  centralisation,  had  both  been  cared  for,  but 
then  came  a  conflict  between,  and  next  a  fatal 
compromise  of  those  principles  on  which  alone  a 
Nation  can  be  built  up. 

Henceforward  for  80  years,  this  great  Schism  of 
Freedom  divides  American  history  in  twain.  It 
constitutes  in  fact  two  histories, — the  history  of 
infinite  material  prosperity,  and  of  a  fatal  moral 
dereliction.  The  history  of  an  attempt  to  get  over 
a  "moral  difficulty,"  and  to  complete  a  nation- 

*  We  find  a  striking  parallel  to  this,  in  the  partition  of 
Poland.  "  The  principal  motive  was  to  avoid  a  general  war 
that  was  to  explode.  Everything  well  weighed,  the  partition 
was  the  only  way  left  to  avoid  new  troubles,  and  to  make  every- 
body happy." — Frederick  II.  (Euv.  posth. 
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ality,  while  denying  the  principle  of  Freedom,  its 
main  element.  The  history  of  a  mistake  in 
morals,  economics,  and  statesmanship,  substituting 
an  aristocracy  of  colour  for  one  of  worth,  lower- 
ing the  value  of  four  millions  of  citizens,  degrad- 
ing the  character  and  manhood  of  free  whites, 
dividing  the  Union  by  a  geographical  line  North 
and  South,  and  binding  over  the  whole  slavehold- 
ing  population  and  interest,  to  carry  war  into  the 
heart  of  the  Union,  or  to  threaten  all  its  elements 
of  national  life  and  value  with  deterioration  and 
decay. 

Liexorable  northern  will  might  have  found  the 
way  to  extirpate  the  disease  in  its  infancy.  Al- 
though the  inducements  to  compromise  were  im- 
mense, the  protests  against  Slavery  were  earnest  and 
iterated,  nor  were  they  only  protests.  Neverthe- 
less the  American  Nation  started  with  an  anomaly 
in  its  life,  belying  the  declaration  made  in  the 
agony  of  deliverance.  It  ran  up  the  black  infernal 
flag  of  human  piracy  side  by  side  with  the  stand- 
ard of  human  freedom,  and  so  this  mighty  People 
went  on  its  grand  and  sorrowftil  and  foolish  way 
towards  that  Niagara  of  retribution, — that  irre- 
pressible moral  conflict,  which  it  could  not  hope 
to  escape,  unless  it  could  whip, — not  only  "  Crea- 
tion,"— but  the  Creator. 

The  Lie  has  rotted  in  the  American  soul  and 
Nation  ever  since.  The  gangrene  has  spread. 
The  wedge  crashes  towards  the  heart.  The  na- 
tional debt  of  White  to  Black  has  compounded  its 
interest  for  eighty  years,  and  it  must  be  paid  off. 
They  feared  Division,  and  their  expedients  to  pre- 
vent it  have  brought  it  to  pass.     The  question  was 
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whetlier  this  great  Lie  against  man, — citizen, — 
State, — Nation, — God,  should  come  into  the  Con- 
stitution and  Territories.  The  question  zs,  whether 
the  Nation  shall  come  avowedly  into  the  Lie,  or 
purge  it  thoroughly  out  with  fire  and  blood.  None 
can  douht  that  that  question  is  being  right  well 
answered,  or  that  the  power  and  will  to  answer  it 
exists  with  the  North. 

Instead  of  a  Nation  manifestly  one  and  indi- 
visible in  its  truth  and  consistency,  and  pro- 
bably retaining,  or  soon  reclaiming,  those  erring 
States  which  were  as  obnoxious  to  Great  Britain, 
and  more  needing  protection  and  association, 
and  which  indeed  without  fugitive  slave  laws, 
&c.,  would  long  since  have  become  assimilated, — 
instead  of  this,  America  has  had  to  consider  how 
much  of  the  right  consists  with  Union,  and  to 
wait  till  the  Slave  power,  swollen  with  com- 
promise and  insolence,  assailed  with  slavery  the 
national  integrity,  and  wotdd  have  made  of  the 
North  itself  a  Slave.  Those  who  might  have 
strangled  the  infant  sin,  have  nursed  it  till  the 
giant  wrestles  with  the  Nation  for  life, — and 
because  there  was  not  a  Danton  to  dare,  there 
may  yet  he  wanted  an  "  incorruptihle"  to  exter- 
minate. 


The  tendency  of  States  to  Nationality,  and  of 
the  nation. to  Democracy,  had,  with  this  one  ex- 
ceptional element,  steadily  increased  from  the 
beginning  of  American  history.  This  two-fold 
tendency  was  well  represented  by  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton.     The  one  sought  unity  rather  by  organ- 
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ization,  the  other  sought  strength  by  individual 
development,  "  trusting  the  People "  for  their 
future.  Jefferson  would  develop  public  education, 
• — ^he  thought  those  the  best  taxes  which  fell  chiefly 
on  the  rich,— that  the  best  republic,  in  which  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  share  in  the  management, — 
those  the  best  governments  which  the  people 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  agents. 

American  Democracy  has  followed  generally 
the  instruction  of  Jefferson,  and  the  revolt  of 
American  Oligarchy  will  force  the  nation  to  com- 
plete the  Unity  which  the  conservatism  of  Hamilton 
planned. 

The  danger  which,  at  that  period,  threatened  the 
nation's  strength,  has  to  be  encountered  now  from 
the  South.  It  was  threefold :— It  was  "  the  coinci- 
dence, said  Jefferson,  in  1820,  of  a  marhed principle^ 
moral  and  political^  with  a  geographical  line." 

1st.  A  geographical  line, — that  drawn  by  the 
climate  of  the  South. 

2nd.  A  moral  priaciple, —  Slavery. 

3rd.  A  political  principle, — Oligarchy. 

Earlier,  he  had  indicated  the  forces  which  he 
then  believed,  and  which  we  now  believe,  will 
overthrow  all  enemies  of  the  nation,  viz..  Repub- 
lican Principles^  the  great  extent  of  the  territory, 
and  the  principle  of  State  Government.  He  declared 
(1811)  that  "the  Republicans  are  the  nation,"* 
and  that  the  Government  owed  its  permanence  to 
the  great  extent  of  the  country,  "  and  the  smaller 
portion,  comparatively,  that  can  ever  be  convulsed 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  577,  593. 
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at  one  time  by  local  passion."  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  the  true  harriers  of  our  liberty  are  State  Govern^ 
ments,  and  the  wisest  conservative  power  ever 
contrived  by  man,  is  that  of  which  our  revolution 
and  present  Government  (1811)  found  us  possessed." 

Nevertheless,  the  threefold  strength  of  the  South 
fights  now  its  inevitable  fight.  Oligarchy, — (and 
Slavery,  its  extreme  outcome)  surviving  by 
Compromise^  and  also  through  the  failure  in  the 
South  of  Jefferson's  schemes  of  thorough  and  uni- 
versal Education^  which  is  the  conservatism  of 
Democracy, — Oligarchy  still  wields  much  of  the 
force  of  the  Hierarchical  principle.  In  1774  this 
existed  there  in  entails  and  primogeniture,  monopoly 
of  offices  and  concentration  of  wealth, — in  fact,  in 
politics,  in  society,  and  in  religion.  The  war  did 
not  continue  long  enough  then  to  subdue  this  Oli- 
garchy to  the  necessities  of  national  Unity,  or  to 
the  principles  of  Equality  so  decidedly  developed 
in  the  North  in  1801  and  1802,  when  Maryland 
introduced  universal  suffrage,  Ohio  made  judges 
removable  at  fixed  periods,  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  religion  were  adopted  in  the  South 
even  earlier  than  in  the  North. 

But  the  danger  was  seen  and  pointed  out.  John 
Adams,  in  1775,  declared  that  "  an  alteration  of  the 
Southern  Constitutions^  which  must  certainly  take 
place  if  this  war  continues,  will  gradually  bring  all 
the  continent  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  in 
all  respects."  And  in  1776,  Jefferson  considered 
four  Bills,  of  which  he  was  the  mover  and  drafts- 
man, as  forming  a  system,  hy  which  every  fibre  would 
he  eradicated  of  ancient  and  future  aristocracy^  and 
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a  foundation  laid  for  a  Government  truly  repub- 
lican. 

He  uttered  tlien  a  warning  and  a  prophecy,  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which 
accounts  for  the  present  war.  The  nation  was  left 
unmade  for  fear  of  a  "  convulsion."  It  has  now  to 
he  remade  hy  means  of  it. 


The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  principle  of 
Oligarchy  as  developed  and  localised  in  the  in- 
terest of  Slavery.  This  principle  expressed  itself 
in  the  following  items  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  1st  (Section  8),  in  apportioning  repre- 
sentatives and  direct  taxation,  adds  "  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons^  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  oiall  otlier  persons.'' 

Section  9,  "The  migration,  or  importation  of 
such  persons  (meanmg  Slaves)  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  1808,  but  a 
tax  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation." 

Article  4  (Section  2)  provides  for  the  delivering 
up  of  any  "  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other." 

Faithlessness  to  Principle  has  confounded  the 
meaning  of  words,  the  truth  of  things,  the  balance 
of  parties,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  founders  of 
the  Constitution. 

A  "free"  individual  meant  a  free  white  indi- 
vidual.     "Slave  rights"    soon   got   to  mean  the 
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right  of  States  to  hold  Slaves  at  the  risk  of  the 
Union ;  and  so  for  several  generations  the  negro 
was  lost  to  the  State  as  a  citizen,  and  his  labour  has 
supported  the  slaveholder  in  rebellion. 

State  rights,  and  negro  wrongs,  thus  meant  the 
necessity  of  combining  with  all  the  disaffected 
everywhere  against  the  freedom  and  political  value 
of  the  negro,  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Union. 

The  "rights"  of  man.  State,  and  nation,  thus 
meant  one  thing  South,  and  another  North,  till 
this  conflict  of  opinion  was  found  to  be,  and  called 
"  irrepressible." 

Between  New  York  merchants  with  Southern 
principles,  compromise  politicians,  and  "  Southern" 
Presidents,  on  the  one  side,  and  Southern  slave 
barons  on  the  other,  (as  between  Judas  and  Beel- 
zebub) it  would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  puzzled 
even  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  choose. 

Freedom  and  national  unity  were  universally 
inculcated.  Slavery  was  left  to  municipal  action, 
and  expected  to  die  out;  but  it  soon  became  a 
national  question,  affecting,  first,  the  competence  of 
the  individual  State,  and  then  the  unity,  and  power, 
and  peace  of  the  country. 

The  States  were  sovereign  in  a  municipal  capa- 
city. 

The  Union  was  sovereign  in  a  national  capacity. 

The  question  was  whether  Slavery  was  a  muni- 
cipal matter,  or  no, — ^as  though  a  law  of  the  Infinite 
could  be  municipal  only^  That  question  ceased  for 
ever,  save  in  the  brain  of  doctrinnaires  and  fools, 
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when  Slavery  made  war  on  the  nation^  and  settled 
its  nationality  so. 


In  1790,  seven  States  were  free,  and  six  slave, 
and  the  Free  States  contained  1,786,499  souls,  and 
the  Slave  States  1,852,506.  But  so  powerMly 
did  population  gravitate  towards  freedom,  that  in 
1860  these  balanced  populations  had  become,  in 
Free  States,  18,950,759,  and  in  the  Slave,  12,433,409. 
In  1790,  the  debates  showed  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  to  be  what  is  now  called  "  the  South," 
and  even  Virginian  and  Maryland  representatives 
seemed  hostile  to  Slavery.  Emancipation,  though 
doubtless  difficult  then,  became  more  difficult  every 
year. 

In  1791-2,  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  ad- 
mitted, the  one  slave,  the  other  free. 

In  1793,  the  first  ftigitive  Slave  law  was  enacted. 
It  was  thought  quite  unimportant,  and  many  free 
States  passed  "  personal  liberty  Bills,"  which  ren- 
dered it  a  dead  letter.  Thus  free  mimicipality 
met  the  doctrine  that  "  Slavery  was  a  municipal 
matter." 

In  1793  the  Cotton  gin  invented  by  a  Northerner, 
a  Massachusetts  man,  and  spinning  jennies  and 
carding  machines,  about  the  same  time  in  Eng- 
land, gave  an  immense  stinmlus  to  the  Cotton 
trade.  In  1791,  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  the 
United  States;  in  1794,  the  crop  was  4,000,000 
lbs. ;  and  in  1806,  Liverpool  received  from  the 
United  States  47  per  cent.  o£  all  imported  there.* 
*  British  Quarterly,  p.  359.    1849. 
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From  1804  to  1806,  repeated  attempts  of  the 
Sections  were  made  in  Congress  to  admit  Slavery 
into  the  North-West  territory,  and  they  were 
defeated. 

In  the  8th  Congress  also,  that  body  was  invited 
to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  territory  of  Louisiana, 
and  to  check  African  Slavery,  but  at  the  interces- 
sion of  South  Carolina  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
rest. 

In  1804  was  held  the  first  republican  caucus. 
Jersey  became  a  free  State.     The  seventh  and 
last  freed  State  of  the  old  Confederacy. 

In  1808,  the  African  Slave  Trade  was  abolished. 
In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted,  with  Slavery, 
which  had  been  legalised  there,  imder  both  Spanish 
and  French  rule.     This  was  a  momentous  event. 

Also  in  this  year  the  Declaration  of  "War  against 
England  was  voted  by  79  members,  of  whom  62 
resided  South  of  the  Delaware,  and  by  19  senators, 
of  whom  14  resided  South. 

In  1814,  a  movement  to  give  to  separate  States 
more  freedom  of  action  and  independence,  was 
made  by  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  called  the  Hartford  Convention,  but 
soon  fell  through.  Slavery  appears  not  to  have 
been  mixed  up  with  this  movement,  and  the  event 
tends  to  show  that  the  nation  was  consolidating 
fast,  and  that  no  project  of  disunion  could  be 
urged  that  was  not  dictated  and  maintained  by  the 
industrial  and  political  necessities  of  the  mighty 
Slave-holditig  interest. 

In  1817,  the  Colonisation  Society  was  organised. 
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In  1816-17-18,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  Illinois 
were  admitted.     Two  free,  to  one  slave. 

In  1819,  the  Slave  Trade  was  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  Death;  but  the  Slave  labour  system 
now  gave  unity  and  a  fixed  aim  to  the  whole 
South,  and  the  battle  has  raged  ever  since. 


The  "Missouri  Compromise"  itself  was  not  a  com- 
promise in  the  sense  of  a  gratuitous  abandonment  of 
principle, — it  was  the  result  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
longed conflict, — a  part  of  the  great  battle  for 
nationality  and  freedom. 

In  February,  1819,  came  on  the  discussion  of  what 
is  called  the  MISSOURI  COMPEOMISE.  When 
the  Bill  to  admit  Missouri  was  submitted,  a  double 
amendment  was  proposed.  1st,  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther introduction  of  Slavery  therein ; — 2ndly,  that 
slaves  bom  therein  after  admission  of  the  State 
should  be  free  after  25  years  of  age.  The  1st 
clause  gained  a  majority  of  87  votes  against  76 ; 
the  2nd  clause,  82  against  78.  The  Bill  thus 
amended  passed  by  98  to  56 ;  but  tim  Semite  struck 
it  out^  [there  being,  by  the  1810  census,  182  repre- 
sentatives to  50  senators.]  Upon  this  discussion 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  York,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  Indiana,  agitated,  and  emphatically 
declared  against  Slavery,  both  in  popular  assem- 
blies, and  in  the  State  legislatures. 

In  the  next  Congress  (16th)  the  Bill  with  pro- 
hibition clause,  again  passed  the  House,  91  to  82, 
a  greater  majority  than  before;   but  the  Senate 
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again  (now  54,  to  213  representatives)  struck  out 
the  proliibition  clause  as  to  Missouri,  and  tlie  re- 
striction on  Slavery  in  all  other  territory  North  of 
36°  30'  was  afterwards  carried,  134  to  42, 

In  characterising  the  American  people  on  this 
vote,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Senate  is 
renewed  every  six  years,  and  the  representatives 
every  two  years,  also  that  the  Senate  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  two  for  each  State,  and  does  not  vary 
with  population.  In  reference  also  to  ftittire  ter- 
ritorial questions,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  whole 
Missouri  Debate  is  a  proof  that  no  right  existied  by 
the  Constitution  to  introduce  Slavery. 

In  1820,  therefore,  when  President  Monroe  sub- 
mitted to  his  Cabinet  two  questions, — the  first, 
"Has  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  pro- 
hibit Slavery  in  a  territory?"  the  unanimous 
answer  was  "  Yes." 

The  second  related  to  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Whether  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  contained 
therein,  and  using  the  term  "  for  ever,"  meant  for- 
ever while  such  other  territory  should  remain 
"territory,"  or  "for  ever"  in  the  plain  sense  of 
the  word,  so  as  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  States 
erected  thereout  ?  Adams  thought  for  ever  meant 
for  ever.  The  others  thought  it  meant  a  mere  ter- 
ritorial for  ever.  This  point  was  not  publicly 
mooted,  and  Calhoun  suggested  the  dodge  of 
phrasing  the  inquiry  in  general  terms, — "  Was  the 
proviso  constitutional  ?"  To  this  all  could  say  "  Yes," 
and  in  writing,  each  reserving  his  own  meaning.  The 
writing  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  State, 
whence  they  have  since  disappeared.    Thus  Monroe 
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had  signed  the  Missouri  proviso  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  of  Congress.  Therefore  the  South  gained 
Missouri  by  false  pretences^  and  the  majority  of 
representation  was  against  that  "  Compromise." 

In  1826,  the  "  Panama  Mission,"  for  mutual 
defence  against  European  aggressicms^  was  sup- 
ported in  the  House,  after  long  discussions,  133  to 
61,  Delegates  from  Colimibia,  Peru,  Central 
America,  and  Mexico,  had  constituted  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  1820,  on  Missouri  presenting  her  Constitution, 
keeping  out  free  negroes^  the  North  considered  the 
prohibition  clause  defiant  and  insulting,  and  at 
first  refused  to  admit, — even  with  that  clause  ex- 
punged,— ^by  a  division  of  146  against  6. 


The  Tariff  was  not,  except  with  factions,  and 
fractions,  and  "  politicians,"  an  item  of  "  com- 
promise," nor  was  Free  Trade  then  an  axiom  in 
economics.  Taxation  must  be  direct  or  indirect, 
and  the  South  was  not  likely  to  vote  for  direct 
taxation  of  its  own  chattels,  even  in  the  proportion 
of  three-fifths.  Indirect  taxation  only  reaches  con- 
sumers, and  the  very  servant  girls  of  the  North 
consume  more  taxable  articles  than  the  whole 
naked  and  barbarous  South. 

As  a  writer  of  that  day  remarked,  "it  was  Demo- 
'  cratic  in  all  the  South  to  protect  domestic  manu- 
'  factures,  and  force  regulations  of  trade  on  the 
'  people  of  the  East ;  but  now  it  is  democratic 
'  with  many,  and  not  in  the  South  only,  to  stand 
'  violently  opposed  to  domestic  manufactures." 
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Up  to  1812  the  revenue  system  had  afforded  in- 
cidental protection  to  American  industry,  and  in 
1816  Clay  supported  the  first  protection  Tariff 
Bill,  and  was  seconded  by  Calhoun  and  Lowndes 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  ground  of  its  advantages 
to  the  Cotton  growing  interest,*  but  was  opposed 
by  Webster,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  States.  In  1817  this  Tariff  was  amended, 
increasing  the  duties  and  adding  fresh  articles  to 
the  list,  and  such  was  the  unanimity,  that  on  the 
Woollen  and  Cotton  Goods  Act,  continuing  duties 
for  seven  years,  there  were  but  three  dissenting 
voices  f  in  the  Senate,  and  sixteen  in  the  House. 

In  1819  there  was  a  general  call  for  relief  from 
bad  state  of  trade,  and  a  Bill  for  Protection  of 
Manufacturers  passed  the  Representatives,  88  to  69, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Senate,  22  to  21.  In  1824 
a  Bill  passed  both  houses  by  a  slight  majority,  107 
and  25,  against  102  and  22.  According  to  Nile's 
Ee^ster,  the  agricultural  vote  carried  this  BUI,  re- 
presenting 95  votes  from  grain-growing  States, 
against  57  votes  from  planting  States.  In  1828,  the 
Tariff  was  readjusted,  and  passed,  109  and  26  to 
91  and  21.  In  1829-30  a  Bill  farther  promoting 
Protection  of  Manufacturers,  and  of  Revenue  from 
Frauds  was  passed.  In  1831-2  was  passed,  132  to  65, 
and  32  to  16,  a  Bill  diminishing  the  rate  per  cent. 
on  imports,  which  it  was  hoped  would  propitiate 
the  South.  But  for  ten  years  South  Carolina. had 
waged  a  vindictive  war  against  the  Tariff.  On  the 
Bank,  Tariff,  and  Improvements  BUls,  she  had 
been  (in  1790-1  and  1816)  first  in  advocating  the 
*  Holmes'  "  Parties  and  their  Principles,"  p.  78.    f  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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sovereign  power  of  Congress.  But  in  1828,  her 
representatives  liad  threatened  resignation,  and 
she  now  became  the  advocate  of  State  rights. 

Since  then  South  Carolinian  policy  has  been  to 
tax  all  imports,  except  such  sorts  as  the  North 
manufactured,  and  this  from  jealousy  of  free-trade 
labour.  Otherwise  there  has  been  no  sectional  ad^ 
vocacy  of  direct  taxation,  or  chiefly  in  the  North- 
Westem  or  grain  countries,  the  strongest  Vhton 
countries.  Louisiana  has  been  more  protected  than 
any  other  section,  by  tax  on  sugar,  which  is  mostly 
consumed  in  the  North.  The  South,  in  fact,  taxed 
the  Union.  It  may  be  said  to  have  paid  nothing. 
Having  monopolised  the  Government,  it  has  arti- 
ficially contrived  the  Tariff  to  relieve  itself,  and  has 
consumed  of  national  funds,  in  office  monopolies, 
and  expenditure  on  its  own  sections,  more,  accord- 
ing to  free  populations,  than  its  entire  tax.  Caro- 
linian policy  has  been  intensely  protective  as  to 
itself  and  ultra  free  trade  as  to  the  North. 

But  not  only  this.  The  South  has  taxed  the 
whole  cotton  world.  No  instance  ever  existed  of  a 
pure  Slave  Power  that  did  not  live  and  feed  on 
others.  The  West  Indies  leant  on  England.  The 
South,  on  a  complication  of  monopolies  and  pro- 
tections. 

"  Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  Slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away." . 

Millions  on  millions,  for  40  years,  has  the  South 
taxed  the  whole  Cotton-buying  world,  to  support 
a  bad  system  of  culture,  and  an  infamous  system 
of  Government.     One  million  a  year,  since  1815, 
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for  the  Slave  squadron.  Ten  millions  a  year, 
lately,  before  the  war,  for  monopoly  price  of 
Cotton,  and  millions  every  year  since  1846.  Again, 
through  buying  of  the  barbarous  South,  our  yearly 
imports  have  exceeded  exports  thereto  by  millions, 
and  thus  our  transactions  have  been  deranged,  our 
circulation  injured,  and  our  specie  withdrawn. 

We  may  add  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  inaugurated  in 
1857,  held  "  property  in  man,  and  Tariff  duties, 
and  protection  to  manufacturers." 

In  1827,  Georgia  had  resolved  to  submit  only  to 
State  construction  of  the  Federal  compact,  and  in 
November,  1832,  the  day  after  the  passing  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  a  convention  met  in  South  Carolina 
and  declared  void  the  Tariff  Act,  void  any  act  of 
Congress  authori2;ing  force,  and  void  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  State  to  the  general  Government, 
from  the  date  of  any  such  Act.  The  State  Legis- 
lature also  ordered  10,000  stand  of  small  arms  to  he 
procured^  and  the  requisite  military  munitions.  By 
a  policy  of  strength  and  conciliation  this  question 
was  put  to  rest. 

The  spectre  of  secession  was  quelled  for  the  time 
by  President  Jackson,  who  was  empowered  to 
coerce  Carolina,  and  the  "  Enforcement  Bill "  passed 
the  Senate,  32  to  1,  and  the  House,  150  to  35.* 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  and 
Alabama,  and  even  Georgia,  denounced  nullifica- 

*  Jackson  afterwards  declared  tiat  had  Calhoun  and  hig 
fellow  conspirators  persisted,  he  would  have  hanged  them  "  as 
a  terror  to  traitors  to  all  time,  and  that  posterity  would  have 
declared  it  the  best  act  of  his  life." 
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tion.  Virginia  acted  the  part  of  conciliator.  Jack- 
son issued  his  famous  constitutional  proclamation, 
declaring  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made 
imder  it  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, — • 
State  laws  or  Constitutions,  notwithstanding.  In 
1833,  Clay's  Compromise  Tariff  passed. 

We  have  now  the  decisive  authority  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  travelled  in  America  in  1869,  that 
"  there  was  then  no  party  formed,  no  public  agita- 
"  tion,  no  discussion  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
"  free  trade  and  protection."  * 

Henceforward  Slavery  absorbed  and  involved 
all  other  questions,  and  the  battle  was  desperate. 
Cotton  monopolies  had  empowered,  and  Slavery 
had  envenomed  the  South,  and  free  progress  and 
principle  empowered  and  confirmed  the  North. 

At  risk  of  national  freedom  and  life,  by  losses 
through  a  barbarous  system  of  cultivation,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Slaves  nationality;  at  the  risk 
of  starvation  and  commotions  in  England,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  American  Union,  the  South 
has  been  upheld  until  now.  Yet  it  complains  of 
protection,  and  its  advocates  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  the  North  had  compromised  its  anti- 
slavery  opinions  for  the  sake  of  a  Tariff! 

In  fact,  in  1861,  the  South  itself  adopted  a  tariff 
similar  in  scale  to  that  of  the  United  States  BUI  of 
1857. 

The  North  did  not  expunge  Slavery  from  the 

Constitution  because  all  parties  believed  it  to  be 

evanescent.     The  coming  decennial  period,  ending 

1830,   proved    that    human    nature   was   against 

*  Speech  at  Eochdale,  Nov.  1863. 
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Slavery,  and  inaugurated  tliat  final  term  of  struggle, 
wherein  the  South,  by  unity  and  desperation,  would 
fain  have  retrieved  the  victory  in  the  battle  that 
Freedom  and  the  North  had  set  against  it. 
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"  The  immediate  peril  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  incessant  and 
violent  agitation  of  the  Slavery  Question  throughout  the  Worth, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  at  length  produced  its  malign 
influence  on  the  slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  vague  notions  of 
freedom." — Buchanan's  Message,  Dec.  1860. 

"  "We  assert  that  fourteen  of  the  States  have  deliberately  refused 
for  years  past  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  obligations,  and  we  refer 
to  their  own  Statutes  ("Personal  liberty  Bills,"  rendering  in- 
operative the  Fugitive  Slave  Law)  for  the  proof." 

Declaration  of  Causes  of  Secession,  South  Carolina. 


"  You  may  destroy  the  Oak  as  effectually  by  girdling  it  as  bj 
cutting  it  down. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  administration  of  the  Government 
based  upon  this  policy  (of  having  for  its  prime  object  the  repres- 
sion of  Slavery  as  a  permanent  administrative  policy,  with  a  view 
to  its  ultimate  extinction,)  could  operate  far  more  effectually  in 
bringing  about  the  extinction  of  Slavery  in  the  South,  through 
official  influence  and  patronage,  than  by  any  more  direct  mode  of 
attack." — The  Hon.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee. 

"  We  are  told  by  the  leading  spirits  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
vention, that,  neither  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  nor  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  nor  both  combined,  constitute 
their  grievances.  They  declare  that  the  real  cause  of  their  discon- 
tent dates  as  far  hacTc  as  1833." — Governor  Hicks,  to  the  people  of 
Maryland. 


BATTLE. 


"  The  question  meant  everywkere, '  Is  there  anything  of  nobleness 
in  you,  O  nation,  or  is  there  nothing  V  Are  there,  in  this  nation, 
enough  of  heroic  men  to  venture  forward,  and  to  battle  for  God's 
truth  versus  the  devU's  falsehood,  at  the  perU  of  life  and  more  P 
Men  who  prefer  death,  and  all  else,  to  living  under  falsehood, — 
who,  once  for  all,  will  not  live  under  falsehood ;  but  having  drawn 
the  sword  against  it  (the  time  being  come  for  that  rare  and  impor- 
tant step),  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  can  say  in  pious  clearness, 
with  their  whole  soul :  '  Come  on,  then !  Life  under  falsehood  is 
not  good  for  me ;  and  we  wiU  try  it  out  now.  Let  it  be  to  the 
death  between  us  then !'  Once  risen  into  this  diviue  whiteheat  of 
temper,  were  it  only  for  a  season,  and  not  again,  the  nation  is 
thenceforth  considerahle  through  all  its  remaining  history.  What 
immensities  of  dross  and  crypto-poisonous  matter  wiU  it  not  bum 
out  of  itself  in  that  high  temperature  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ! 
Witness  Cromwell  and  his  Puritans — maiing  England  habitable 
even  under  the  Charles-Second  terms  for  a  couple  of  centuries  more. 
Nations  are  benefited,  I  believe,  for  ages,  by  beiug  thrown  once 
into  divine  whiteheat  in  this  manner.  And  no  nation  that  has  not 
had  such  divine  paroxysms  at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much." 

"  He  who  wants  that  (Loyalty  to  the  Maiker  of  this  universe), 
what  else  has  he,  or  can  he  have  P  If  you  do  not,  you  man  or  you 
nation,  love  the  truth  enough,  but  try  to  make  a  chapman  bargain 
with  truth,  instead  of  giving  yourself  whoUy,  soul  and  body,  and 
life  to  her,  truth  will  not  live  with  you,  truth  wiU.  depart  from  you  j 
and  only  logic,  'wit' (for  example,  London  wit),  sophistry,  vertii, 
the  SBsthetic  arts,  and  perhaps  (for  a  short  while)  book  keeping  by 
double  entry  will  abide  with  you.  You  wLU.  foUow  falsity,  and 
think  it  truth,  you  unfortunate  man  or  nation.  You  will  right 
surely,  you  for  one,  stumble  to  the  devil ;  and  are  every  day  and 
hour,  little  as  you  imagine  it,  making  progress  thither." 

"He  that  will  prefer  dilettantism  in  this  world  for  his  outfit, 
shall  have  it ;  but  all  the  gods  will  depart  from  hitn  ;  and  manful 
veracity,  earnestness  of  purpose,  devout  depth  of  soul,  shall  no 
more  be  his." 

"  Nations  did  not  so  understand  it,  but  the  question  of  questions 
for  them,  at  that  time  decisive  of  their  history /or  half  a  thousand 
years  to  come,  was,  Will  you  obey  the  heavenly  voice,  or  will  you 
not?" — Carlyl^. 
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free  States. — Three  parties ;  North,  South,  and  Compromise.— 
Squatter  Sovereignty  for  the  North. — Future  Policy  of  South. 
— Three  Points. — Penal  laws  against  AboKtion,  Slave  Trade, 
Territorial  Slavery,  and  Secession. — Terrorism,  armed  Emigra- 
tion, and  the  Slave  trade,  versus  Political  Economy  and  Demo- 
cracy.— A  PoLicx  CI'  Despaie. — Slavery  attempts  murder,  and 
commits  Suicide. — The  North  has  rallied  victoriously  after 
every  aggression — Anti-Slavery  eiforts  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Union. — In  1833,  Anti-Slavery  Society  formed  and  numer- 
ous auxiliaries. — Meetings,  pamphlets,  and  agitations. — $50,000 
for  an  abolitionist. — Penal  repression  demanded. — In  1836, 
Anti-Slavery  petitions  were  neitber  printed  nor  referred  to. — 
In  1836,  27,000  petitions.— Next  Session  110,000.— In  1845, 
the  restriction  was  removed. — In  1840,  abolition  candidate 
for  President  and  Vice. — In  1836-7,  Texas  recognised. — In  1889 
Elorida  war  really  against  fugitive  Slaves. — Cost  20  million 
dollars. — Van  Buren  defeated  by  234  to  60,  1844. — Texan 
Compromise  in  1848. — New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
annexed. — The  war  had  been  a  Slaveholders'  war,  and  cost  130 
million  dollars. — The  "Wilmot  peotiso,  prohibiting  Slaves  ia 
all  Mexican  conquests  was  adhered  to  by  free-soil  party, 
weakening  the  Democrats.  — 1840  the  House  passed  the 
"Wilmot  proviso,  110  to  89 ;  but  Senate  rejected  it. — Real 
Government  had  long  been  by  Convention. — In  1840,  the 
"liberty  party"  was  organised,  and  its  vote  less  than  7000. — 
In  1844,  60,000.— In  1848,  as  the  "free  soil  party,"  it  was 
290,000. — In  1844,  Slavery  was  prohibited  in  Oregon,  by 
amendment  of  85  to  56;  but  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. —In 
1848,  it  was  prohibited,  129  to  71,  and  passed  Senate  after 
long  struggle. — The  Slave  party  began  to  deny  right  of  legisla- 
tion on  Slavery  in  Territories. — 1849,  Speaker,  and  "Wilmot 
proviso,  62  ballots. — Compeomises  oi'  1850.— Presidential 
campaign  of  1862. — The  VPTiig  platform  accepted  the  Com- 
promises as  "  final." — The  Democrats  resolved  that  Congress 
bad    no  power    over    Slavery,  and  that  Abolitionists    wwe 
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dangerous. — The  Eeee  Democbacy  Pehtciples  were  IVee  soil 

Tree  land,  no  extension  of  Slavery,  &c.  157,000  votes. — Tb 

compromise  "WTiigs  died  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — The  Slav 

Democrats    triumphed.  —  1853,   of  the    Louisiana  purchas 

Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  were  slave,  and  Iowa  an( 

Minnesota  free. — 1854,  The  Kjlnsa.s-Nebeaski  BiU  repealinj 

the  Missouri  Compromise,  (prohibiting  Slavery  elsewhere  Nortl 

of  36*   30',)  now  passed. — Mr.   Chase's  amendments. — 1856 

Kansas,  free  or  slave.— Missouri  Desperadoes  at  the  poll.- 

Importance  of  Kansas. — Speeches  of  "Wade  and  Upham  agains 

"Whigs  and    Compromise. — Kansas  Free   State   Constitutio 

passed  the  House  and  failed  in  Senate. — Brooke  expeUed.- 

National  Eepubhoan  .ComrENTiON  at  Philadelphia. — Unio 

and  Anti-Slavery. — Charged  on  Pierce  the  Kansas  outrage ;  ar 

threatened  the  guilty. — Democratic  platform  at  Cincinnati.- 

State  rights. — Limited  federal  power. — Fugitive  Slave  Law  ai 

Squatter  sovereignty. — Democrats  nominally  triumphed,  hi 

Free  party  had  multiplied  eight-fold  since  1852. — 1857,  Bi 

chanan   sent  the   Kansas   Slave   Constitution    to    Congres 

though  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  majority. — Deed  Scoi 

Case  ;  momentous  results. — Free  soil  party  gains  strength.- 

South  prepares  for  next    election  by  clearing  off   all  fr' 

negroes. — ^Eesume  thus  far. 


Given,  a  Constitution  recognizing  Slavery,  ar 
also  re-apportioning  representative  Power  to  Popi 
lation  every  10  years, — and  political  economy  ai 
human  nature,  wHch  happen  to  be  on  the  side 
Freedom,  will  guarantee  an  early  collision  betwei 
Slavery  and  the  Eepresentative  power.  Slave: 
must  be  all  or  nothing,  and  it  cannot  be  all  in 
free  country. 

The  great  facts  of  the  gravitation  of  populatii 
towards  the  free  States,  and  of  decennial  re-dist 
bution  of  representatives  according  to  population, 
facts  above  and  before  almost  all  others  in  t 
constitution  and  democratic  polity  of  the  Unit 
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States,  must  be  deeply  pondered  by  those  who 
would  charge  its  populations  generally  with  luke- 
warmness  as  to  freedom,  or  with  a  conservatism 
that  prefered  the  constitution  to  justice,  for  in  this 
free  population-power  and  right,  the  doom  of 
Slavery  was  assured,  even  before  its  birth. 

Population  meant  power.  Power  would  certainly 
enact  the  interests  of  Population.  Population  and 
power  were  gravitating  Northwards  and  West- 
wards. The  interests  of  North  and  West  were 
anti-Slavery. 

These  facts  dictated  the  political  logic  of  parties, 
and  mapped  out  beforehand  the  inevitable  battle- 
fields. The  Senate-power, — two  votes  for  each 
State,  was  stationary.  The  representative-power 
was  advancing,  receding,  stationary,  or  progres- 
sive, according  to  population.  The  ratio  being, 
in  1790,  one  in  33  thousand;  in  1830,  one  in 
47,700.  The  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President  ranged  also  from  3  to  35  per  State^ 
according  to  Population.  Given,  then,  this  number- 
power  of  the  American  constitution,  and  the  Slave- 
power  of  the  South,  and  from  the  nature  of  men 
and  of  things,  there  must  spring  three  parties,  and 
policies,— the  national  or  anti-Slavery  party,  with 
its  power  naturally  augmenting — the  Southern  or 
pro-Slavery  party,  and  a  third  which  worshipped 
the  Union,  and  thought  to  save  it  by  compromise. 

Up  to  1830,  Slavery  maintained  an  unequal 
fight  for  States;  but  the  census  of  that  year  re- 
vealed a  fact,  which  in  connection  with  the  law 
apportioning  representatives  to  population,  bad  the. 

X 
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Slave  Power  do  or  die.  Henceforward  Slavery 
absorbed  and  involved  all  other  questions. 

The  census  of  1830,  showed  decisively  the  North 
and  the  North- West  increasing,  and  the  South  de- 
creasing. In  other  words,  it  showed  that  power 
was  travelling  Northwards  and  Freedomwards 
with  the  population. 

It  showed  that  even  should  the  South  succeed  in 
acquiring  nominal  "  Slave  States,"  they  would 
speedily  be  filled  up  by  a  Population  that  would 
send  representatives  to  vote  against  Slavery.  In 
fact  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  was  already  arrayed 
with  the  Northi 


Henceforward  the  policy  of  the  South  was  crys- 
talline^ radical^  and  absolute.  Penal  laws  against 
abolitionists. — ^More  Slave  States.— Expansion  of 
Slavery  through  "  Territory."— Ee-opening  of  Slave 
trade,  to  use  the  political  and  economic  elements  of 
new  States  in  the  struggle  that  approached.  These 
failing,  there  remained  Secession.  Without  these, 
soon,  and  with  them,  late,  the  South,  sterile,  doomed, 
beaten,  outnumbered,  outvoted,  would  not  only  be 
infamous, — ^but  weak. 

Political  economy  having  declared  against  the 
South,— and  that  mighty  democratic-conservative 
provision  for  re-distribution  of  representatives  to 
population,  having  also  declared  against  it, — ^it  re- 
mained to  see  what  fear  could  do, — whether  by 
terrorism,  insult,  conspiracy,  and  threats  of  seces- 
sion, American  democracy  would  compromise  its 
character  and  its  future,  in  order  to  avoid  or  to 
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postpone  a  struggle.  Whetlier  America  would 
become  an  accomplice  in  overturning  itself  by- 
denying  tbe  laws  of  God  and  of  nature,  or  whether 
there  were  righteous  men  enough  to  save  the 
nation. 

The  only  question  was,  whether  America  would 
be  kind  enough  to  get  up  a  pose  plastique  of 
suicide,  because  the  South  wished  for  "  company 
in  hanging." 

The  Policy  of  the  South  was  a  POLICY  oP 
DE  SPATE,  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  as  logical  as 
necessity,  and  as  unavoidable  as  fate. 

1.  To  league  with  the  party  of  compromise, 
with  sectional,  corrupt,  and  anti-national  parties, 
in  the  North,  with  the  party  of  the  waverers,  the 
most  numerous  in  all  countries. 

2.  To  occupy  by  armed  emigration  and  violence, 
the  new  ground  of  future  States, — to  introduce 
Slavery,  and  commit  them  to  it  by  interest,  by 
menace,  or  by  the  force  of  a  fait  accompli, — ^gaining 
thus  the  Senatorial  vote,  the  representative  power^ 
and  also  the  electoral  power. 

3.  To  reintroduce  the  Slave  Trade,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  mean  Whites  with  "  free  trade  in 
niggers,"  to  cultivate  and  people  the  new  States,  and 
utilise  them,  politically  and  industrially,  for  Slavery. 

Since  1818,  when  the  Missouri  question  drew 
on,  and  old  party  lines  became  extinct,  and  the 
question  of  Slavery  supreme,  the  far-reaching  state- 
craft of  the  South  saw  its  policy,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  subtlety,  tenacity  and  desperation.  It  has 
fought  a  losing  battle  against  the  progress  of 
Population,  and  the  interests  of  free  Societies,  but 

X  2 
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it  has  fought  with  the  discipline,  organisation,  and 
nnity^  common  to  all  oligarchies. 

Thus  was  fought  out, — hj  the  space  of  80  years 
the  great  fight  between  Despotism  and  Democracy, 
— ^the  former  boasting  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  ever  defied  attack  or 
assaulted  its  hereditary  foe.  Despotism  has  had 
three  or  four  millions  of  Slaves  for  its  industrial 
support, — four  or  five  millions  of  white  trash, 
degraded,  desperate,  bound  up  body  and  soul  with 
it,  to  fight  its  battles,  and  it  has  had  statesmen  and 
generals,  and  a  body  corporate  of  190,000  slave- 
holders, to  prepare,  organise,  and  arm  the  mass. 
Despotism  nevertheless  fails. 

Democracy  has  had  an  unfair  field,  a  disastrous 
start,  and  certainly.no  favour,  and  it  is  winning 
because  it  is  a  Democracy,  because  (we  are  not 
using  the  term  according  to  the  slang  of  the  par- 
ties) the  individual  man-power  of  the  nation,  has 
had  room  to  expand,  and  scope  enough  to  act. 
The  world  has  never  seen  tried  a  mightier  issue, — • 
mightier  for  the  future  than  the  past.  The  genius 
of  democracy  has  at  last  tried  conclusions  with  its 
enemies,  a/nd  so  American  democracy,  refusing  to 
perish  with  Slavery,  has  become  its  executioner. 

§ 

The  liistory  of  the  next  30  years  is,  in  fact,  one 
word.  Slavery  attempts  murder  and  commits 
suicide.  From  the  great  constitutional  repulse  in 
the  attempt  at  nullification,  dates  the  conspiracy  of 
the  South.  From  the  hour  when  Slavery  attained 
a  certain  growth,  it  dictated  to  the  Slave  States 
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proper,  one  solitary  and  inextricable  issue, — Do- 
minate or  Die.  Destroy  tlie  nation  or  yourselves. 
Fight  you  for  "  Empire,"  and  force  the  nation  to 
fight,  not  for  "  Independence,"  but  for  existence. 
In  this  issue  the  whole  Slave  South  was  gradually 
enveloped,  but  the  nation  was  too  strong  for  it. 

Nullification  failed.  The  other  form  of  seces- 
sion was  tried,  and  the  history  of  the  attempt 
involves  three  results. 

1st.  States  at  first  too  bad  to  abandon  Slavery, 
and  too  good  to  abandon  the  Union,  were,  in  the 
year  1860,  by  the  weakness  of  a  false  position, 
involved  in  the  crime  and  the  penalties  of  Seces- 
sion. They  have  been  used  on  both  sides,  and 
have  been  the  chief  battle-fields. 

2nd.  In  the  republic  of  the  People  we  find  this 
law.  Every  political  aggression  of  the  South,  how- 
ever apparently  successful  and  final, — was  followed, 
step  by  step,  in  the  struggle,  by  a  victorious  rally 
against  it. 

3rd.  The  logic  of  the  South  "to  do  or  die," 
meeting  the  logic  of  the  North,  and  challenging 
the  omnipotence  of  the  moral  force  of  free  institu- 
tions based  upon  the  universal  People, — fails  before 
it.  The  Principles  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy 
contend.  That  is  all.  Ai^d  the  right,  which  is 
God,  succeeds. 

The  People  is  too  truly  the  People.  The  real 
Democracy  is  too  pure  a  Democracy.  The  univer- 
sal is  the  universal.  The  few,  the  oligarchy,  the 
Slaveocracy,  is  in  America  not  enough  entrenched 
behind  corporate  class  interests,  and  high  political 
and .  social  vantage  ground,  and  so  there  we  shall 
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find  that  tlie  final  universal  issue  is  also  the  spe- 
cific one. 

From  the  origin  of  the  Federal  Government, 
petitions  had  been  presented  against  the  Slave 
Trade  and  Slavery. 

In  1833,  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed,  and  numerous  auxiliaries.  Public  meet- 
ings in  the  North  denounced  Slavery,  and  Public 
meetings  in  the  South  denounced  abolitionists  as 
enemies  of  the  Union.  Abolition  meetings  were 
broken  up,  and  the  speakers  mobbed.  The  Legisi- 
lature  of  Georgia  offered  $5000  for  the  delivery 
there  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  editor  of  a 
paper  started  to  advocate  immediate  emancipation. 
A  war  of  Anti-Slavery  documents  began.  The 
Governor  of  Alabama,  made  a  requisition  upon 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  for  the  delivery  of  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  "  Emancipator,"  and 
$50,000  were  offered  by  a  vigilance  committee  in 
Louisiana,  for  the  delivery  of  Arthur  Tappan,  a 
New  York  abolitionist. 

Pro-Slavery  meetings  were  held  in  the  North, 
but  the  "Richmond  Whig"  declared  "all  to  be 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,"  without 
penal  enactment  against  abolitionists,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Southern  Patriot,"  were  "  at  war  with 
"  every  moral  duty,  and  suggestion  of  Hiunanity." 

A  meeting  in  South  Carolina  resolved  for  dis- 
union with  liberty  and  property,  if  the  murderous 
designs  of  the  abolitionists  were  not  restrained  by 
penal  laws  from  interfering  with  their  slave  popula- 
tion. A  resolution  soon  after  passed  Congress,  129 
,to    74,   against  interference  with  Slavery  in  the 
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district  of  Columbia.     Nortliem  Whigs  cast  this 
vote. 

In  May,  1836,  it  was  resolved,  by  large  majori- 
ties, that  Anti-Slavery  petitions  should  be  neither 
printed  nor  referred,  and  that  no  action  be  had 
thereon. 

Mr.  Adams  refused  to  vote,  and  demanded  to 
enter  his  protest,  and,  day  by  day,  amidst  a  tem- 
pest of  abuse,  persevered  in  presenting  petitions. 
In  1836,  there  were  only, 37,000  petitions.  Next 
session  there  were  110,000.  One  motion  against 
petitions  was  met  by  S00,000  petitioners,  and 
Northern  legislatures  dei^unced  the  restriction, 
which  was  not  however  rescinded  till  1845.  Five 
tunes,— in  1836,  1837,  1837,  1838,  and  1840,  re- 
solutions against  reception  of  these  petitions  were 
passed,  by  majorities  declming  irora  51  and  58,  to  6, 
till,  in  1845,  the  North  triumphed,  and  they  were 
admitted. 

An  attempt  to  prohibit  conveyance  of  abolitionist 
papers  by  public  mails,  was  also  made  and  failed. 
In  1838,  the  great  Abolition  Society  was  formed, 
for  immediate  emancipaUon. 

In  1839,  the  abolitionist  party  first  started  candi- 
dates of  their  own  for  President^  and  Vice. 

In  1836  Michigan  entered  free,  and  in  1836  and 
1845,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  both  slave. 

In  1836-7,  the  independence  of  Texas  was  re- 
cognised. It  had  rebelled  against  Mexico  in  1835. 
The  legislature  -  of  that  republic  had  abolished 
Slavery  in  1824.  The  South  proposed  to  annex 
Texas  in  order  to  re-establish  it. 

In  1837  began  the  "  Patriot  War"  for  a  reform 
in  the  Canadian  government. 
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In  1839,  the  war  with  Florida  occupied  much 
attention,  requiring  large  appropriations,  and  in 
1840  it  was  almost  universally  denounced.  It 
cost  20  million  dollars,  was  really  aimed  at  fugitive 
slaves,  and  injured  its  promoters.  Van  Buren  was 
denounced  as  "a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles,"  and  his  rival  elected  President  by  234 
to  60. 

In  1841,  Harrison's  inaugural  "  depreciated  agi- 
tation against  Slavery,  and  expressed  a  devout  confi- 
dence in  the  Christian  religion."  Also,  a  petition 
for  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  rejected,  106 
to  40. 

In  1842,  the  ratio  of  representatives  to  popula- 
tion was  altered  to  one  in  70,680. 

In  1844,  the  South  insisted  on  the  admittance  of 
TEXAS,  and  it  was  accomplished,  her  inde- 
pendence having  been  maintained  for  eight  years, 
but  Slavery  was  prohibited  "in  such  State  or 
"  States  as  should  be  formed  out  of  said  territory 
"  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line."  The 
division  in  the  House  on  third  reading  was  120 
to  98.  The  Bill,  however,  was  not  passed  in  the 
Senate  till  it  had  been  amended. 

The  Oregon  Bill  was  now  introduced,  and  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
prohibiting  Slavery,  carried  by  85  to  66,  but  the 
bill  failed  in  the  Senate.  Northern  Democrats 
would  make  no  issue  against  Slavery,  and  joined 
the  South  as  to  Texas  and  Oregon.  Their  candi- 
date pledged  himself  "  The  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  with  or  without,  war  with  England." 

In  1845,  Polk,  the  new  Slave  Democratic  Pre- 
sident, violated  the  constitution  by  ordering  troops 
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into  Mexico  (Texas),  and  tlius  levying  war,  also 
making  false  and  hypocritical  charges  against 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  tlie  "  WIL- 
MOT  PROVISO,"  prohibiting  Slavery  from  all 
territory  that  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  It 
was  carried,  but  the  House  adjourned,  and  the  bill 
failed  to  pass.  In  the  next  session  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  passed,  110  to  89,  but  was  rejected  in  the 
Senate^i  31  to  21. 

In  1846,  Iowa  was  admitted,  free.  Since  then 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Kansas. 

In  1848,  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  who  paid  Mexico 
15  million  dollars.  The. war  cost  130  millions  of 
dollars,  and  was  a  slaveholders'  war. 

After  the  treaty,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  to  the  American  Charg6  in  Mexico, 
that  the  war  had  been  in  self-defence  against  the 
abolition  policy  of  Great  Britain,  so  dangerous  to 
the  Slave  States  and  to  the  Union. 


The  Free-soil  party,  adhering  to  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, now  divided  and  weakened  the  democratic 
party,  and  objected  to  a  Slaveholding  President. 

The  real  Government  had  long  been  by  conven- 
tion, which  nominated  candidates  for  Presidents, 
and  discussed  and  settled  the  policy  to  which  he 
should  be  pledged. 

In  1840,  the  "  Liberty  party"  perfected  its 
organisation,  but  the  vote  was  less  than  7,000.  In 
1844  it  was  more  than  60,000.     In  1848  it  was 
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organised  as  the  "  Free-soil  party,"  and  the  vote 
was  more  than  290,000,  Its  convention  at  Buffalo 
"  declared  that  Congress  could  not  make  a  slave. 
"  That  Government  ought  to  free  itself  from 
"  Slavery,  wherever  it  could  constitutionally,  and 
"  that  no  more  Slave  States  should  be  admitted." 

In  1848,  the  progress  of  the  Free-soil  party  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  Slave  party,  in 
discussing  a  Government  for  OEEGON,  did  not 
agitate  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery  there,  but 
simply  denied  the  right  or  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  on  that  interest  in  the  territories.  The 
Senate  pro-Slavery  Bill  passed,  33  to  22.'  How- 
ever, Slavery  was  prohibited  in  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, by  129  against  71,  and  the  Bill  passed  after  a 
protracted  struggle  with  the  Senate. 

In  1849,  in  the  election  of  Speaker,  a  fight  was 
made  over  his  acceptance  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  62  ballots  were  had  thereupon  without  result- 
ing in  a  choice. 

In  1850,  California  was  admitted,  and  chose  free 
institutions. 

In  1850,  on  the  organisation  of  the  territory  ac- 
quired of  MEXICO,  the  difficulty  was, — Slavery. 
The  attempt  now  to  exclude  the  South  from 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  was  cited  by  Cal- 
houn as  a  proof  of  the  danger  of  the  Union,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  equilibrium  by  Anti-Slavery  zeal. 
The  real  issues  in  the  great  controversy  of  the 
republic  were  now  apparent,  though  the  leaders 
regarded  the  "Compromises  of  1850"  as  a  final 
adjustment.  Henceforth  Freedom  and  Slavery 
contend  in  their  own  names,  and  the  experience  of 
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all  ages  has  repeated  itself,  ttat  institutions  tend 
to  be  all  slave  or  all  free. 

"  THE  COMPEOMISES  OF  1850,"  were  the 
final  *effort  of  the  statecraft  of  America  to 
ignore  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  human 
nature. 

The  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  of  1850,  which  embodied 
these  compromises,  proposed,  amongst  other  things, 
to  dispense  with  the  Wilmot  proviso,  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  to  continue 
Slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  Successive 
amendments  reduced  and  destroyed  all  these  pro- 
visoes. But  they  were  afterwards  passed  in  sepa- 
rate acts. 

The  Grovemor  of  Texas  notified  Government  of 
his  determination  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  Texas  into  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
east  of  Eio  Grande.  The  Texan  Boundary  Bill 
was  passed.  Also  bills  for  the  organisation  of  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  &c. 

The  South,  through  Clay,  conceded  "  Squatter 
SovEEEiGNTY,"  in  return  for  a  new,  stringent,  and 
traitorous  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate,  27  to  12, — the  House,  109  to  75.  Also 
the  Bill  for  Abolition  of  Slave  Trade  in  Columbia, 
to  which  Mr.  Seward  moved  an  amendment, 
abolishing  Slavery. 


Thus  far  as  to  the  "  Compromises  of  1850,"  and 
of  the  Kepresentatives  and  the  Senate.  The  People 
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met  their  treason  witli  the  roar  and  the  bound  of  a 
Lion. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1852  presented 
three  platforms. 

The  Whig-  Platpokm  accepted  the  Compromise 
Acts  of  the  31st  Congress,  "  as  final  in  principle 
and  substance,  and  deprecated  all  further  agita- 
tion," &c. 

The  Democrats  resolved  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  control  domestic  institutions.  That  Abo- 
litionists were  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  the 
People,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Union,  &c. 

Whigs  and  Democrats  were  in  fact  one.  Both 
rallied  round  Slavery  and  Fugitive  Slave  Laws,  as 
the  pillars  of  the  constitution. 

The  FEEE  DEMOCRACY  met  in  national  con- 
vention, and  nominated  their  candidates  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice.  Their  Principles  were  FEEE 
SOIL,  FEEE  LAND,  NO  EXTENSION  OF 
SLAVEEY,  &c.     Their  candidate  polled  157,000. 

The  Whig  party  was  defeated.  It  died  of  an 
attempt  to  swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which 
a  powerful  section  of  Northern  Whigs  would  not 
accept,  being  opposed  generally  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery. 

The  Slave  Democrats  triumphed,  but  the  power 
of  the  Ffee  Democrats,  and  the  divided  state  of 
the  Whigs,  clearly  fore-shadowed  a  re-construction 
of  parties. 

In  1853,  the  Slave  democrat.  President  Pierce, 
declared  the  rights  of  the  South  constitutional,  and 
hoped  that  ."no  sectional,  ambitious,  or  fanatical 
excitement  might  again  threaten  our  institutions." 
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Further, — notwitlistanding  the  Slave  Question,  "the 
"  devotion  of  distinguished  citizens  to  the  Union  had 
"  given  renewed  vigour,  and  restored  a  sense  of  re- 
"  pose  and  security,"  &c. 

Of  the  tier  of  States  facing  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  were 
slave;  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  free.  The  Bill  for 
organising  the  vast  region  called  Nebraska,  was 
now  brought  on.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  had  in- 
timated that  the  Compromises  of  1850  would  void 
the  Missouri  line.  Nebraska  was  North  of  it. 
But  on  the  15th  December,  1853,  Senator  Dodge, 
of  Iowa,  having  submitted  *a  BUI  for  its  organisa- 
tion, it  was  so  amended  as  to  supersede  the  Missouri 
Une^  declaring  it  annulled  by  the  Compromises. 

The  reason  for  this  was  specious.  The  "  Com- 
promises," included  the  organisation  of  territorial 
Governments  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  formed  out 
of  Mexican  territory,  but  had  negatived  in  relation 
to  them  the  Wilmot  Anti-Slavery  Proviso ;  and  it 
was  said  that  as  those  Compromises,  "  rested  on  the 
"  great  principles  of  self-government,  the  people 
"  should  be  allowed  to  decide  questions  of  domestic 
"  Institutions  for  themselves," 

The  excitement  through  the  North  was  intense ; 
but  the  amendment  was  sustained  against  Mr. 
Chase's  Motion,  by  30  against  13,  and*  afterwards 
the  following  was  substituted^  35  to  10 : — 

"  Which  (the  Missouri  restriction)  being  incon- 
"  sistent  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention  by 
"  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the  states  and  territories, 
"  as  recognised  by  the  Legislation  of  1850,  is  hereby 
"  declared  imperative  and  void,"  the  intent  being 
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to  leave  Slavery  to  the  regulation  of  the  People, 
&c. 

Thiswastlie  famous  KANSAS-NEBEASKA  Bill 
of  1854,  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

"  KANSAS,  free  or  slave,"  was  the  question  of 
1855-7.  The  Kansas  question  was  more  important 
even  than  the  Missouri  question  of  1819,  for  it  in- 
volved it.  The  South  marshalled  all  its  ruffianism 
to  the  conflict,  and  accordingly  we  are  told*  that 
5000  Missouri  desperadoes  invaded  Kansas,  and 
that  of  8501  souls  and  2905  voters  upwards  of  6000 
polled,  of  which  4908  were  illegal !  The  result 
was  what  was  called  the  "  Bogus  Legislature." 

It  is  well  known  also  that  neither  the  Federal 
troops,  nor  Federal  President  interfered,  whilst  the 
invaders  enacted,  that  any  one,  resident  or  not, 
might  vote,  who  should  on  the  election  day  pay 
one  Dollar,  and  swear  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  importance  of  Kansas  cannot  be  overstated. 
As  a  Slave  State  it  would  stand  out  with  Slave- 
holding  Missouri,  side  by  side,  far  into  the  free 
North.  As  a  free  State  it  would,  with  free  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  almost  surround  Missouri.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  was  the  tocsin  of  the  Union 
and  Anti-Slavery  party.  Senate  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
declared : — 

"The  humiliation  of  the  North  is  complete  and  over- 
whelming. No  Southern  enemy  can  wish  her  deeper  degrada- 
tion. I  have  all  my  life  belonged  to  the  great  National  Whig 
party,  and  have  never  failed  to  support  the  regular  candidates, 
slaveholding  or  non-slaveholding.  The  South  has  made  up  the 
jggTie, — put  the  North  at  defiance,  and  declared  sectional  war 

*  "  American  Slavery  and  Colour,"  W.  Chambers,  London, 
1858. 
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for  the  mastery.  I  accept  the  issue.  Slavery  must  now  leoome 
general,  or  it  must  cease  to  he  at  all.  All  further  compromises 
are  at  an  end." 

Also  Mr.  Upham,  of  Massacliusetts : — 
"Let  those  engagements  (the  Missouri  Compromise,  &c.) 
be  violated,  from  that  hour  the  North  is  an  unit,  and  the  race 
of  dough  faces  disappears  for  ever.  Tou  have  united  the  Free 
States  by  this  untimely,  unprovoked,  and  astounding  proposal, 
in  one  unbroken,  universal,  and  uncompromising  resistance 
of  the  Slave  power  everywhere.  What  has  been  pledged  to 
freedom  shall  be  free  for  ever." 

The  famous  protest  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  ministers  of  religion  sent  to  the  National 
Legislature  against  the  pro-Slavery  measures  and 
compromises,  from  1850  to  1854,  now  shows  the 
advent  upon  the  stage  of  a  power  which  never 
appears  except  ultimately  to  conquer.  It  was  the 
infamous  Mason,  who,  on  this  occasion,  complained 
that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were,  of  all  others,  the 
most  encroaching,  and  moved  that  the  Petition  be 
not  received ! 

In  1856,  the  Kansas  Committee  was  voted  to 
investigate  frauds  and  violence  in  the  elections; 
101  from  Free  States  voted  for  it,  76  from  Slave 
States  against.  The  Committee  reported  violence 
on  the  Ballot-box,  organised  invasions  of  voters 
from  Missouri  and  void  elections,  &c. 

The  Kansas  Free  State  Constitution,  framed  at 
Topeka,  was  reported  by  them  regular,  and  the 
Bill  for  admission  under  it  passed  the  House,  99 
to  97,  after  a  close  and  prolonged  battle;  but  it 
failed  in  the  Senate.^  only  16  Senators  would  vote 
for  it. 

The  excitement  was  universal  and  intense.     On 
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the  22nd  May,  1856,  Preston  S.  Broc  .  „.^ruck 
down  Mr.  Charles  Sunmer  in  the  Senat  -J  was 
expelled. 

§ 

In  1856,  in  anticipation  of  the  presidential 
campaign,  many  withheld  support  from  either  of 
the  two  great  Slave  parties,  "Whigs  and  Democrats, 
in  disgust  at  the  excesses  of  the  Slave  party. 

The  Anti-Nebraska,  Fusion,  or  Republican  party, 
gained  strength;  and,  in  185.6,  the  NATIONAL 
EEPUBLICAN  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia. 
Delegates  were  present  from  all  Free  States,  and 
several  Slave. 

It  declared  the  primary  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  to  secure  "  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  It  denied  the  right  of 
Congress,  of  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  in- 
dividual or  association,  to  give  existence  to  Slavery 
in  any  territory.  It  asserted  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territory  "  those  twin 
relics  of  barbarism — Polygamy  and  Slavery,^'  That 
the  Constitution  was  ordained  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union.  That  Kansas  should  be  immediately 
admitted  with  its  present  free  Constitution.  It  in- 
vited men  of  all  parties  to  concur. 

The  National  Eepublican  platform  also  distinctly 
and  categorically  charged  upon  President  Pierce, 
and  his  administration,  all  the  Kansas  outrages, 
murders,  robberies,  and  arsons,— declared  them  to 
have  been  done  with  their  kijowledge,.  sanction, 
and  procurement ;  and  for  this  high  crime  against 
the  Constitution^  the  Union,  and  Humanity,  arraigned 
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that  'listration^   the    President^    Ms  advisers^ 

agents.,  Ipporters.,  apologists.,  and  accomplices., 
either  befcre  or  after  the  .fact,  before  the  country 
and  the  world.,  and  declared  it  their  fixed  purposfe 
to  bring  the  actual  perpetrators  to  sure  and  suddeh 
punishment." 

This  was  one  of  the  most  tremendous  political 
indictments  ever  framed,  and  one  of  the  best  esta- 
blished; 

The  DEMOCRATIC  PLATPOEMat  Cincinnati  re- 
solved "  that  the  American  Democracy  placed  their 
"  trust  in  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  discrimi- 
"  nating  (between  "White  and  Black  ?)  justice  of  the 
"  American  people.  That  Federal  Government  was 
"  of  limited  power.  That  Congress  had  no  power 
"  over  State  institutions,  that  abolitionists  were 
"  dangerous,  that  Fugitive  Slave  Law  must  be 
"  maintained^  Aiiti-Slavery  agitation  put  dolvn, 
"  squatter  sovereignty  maintained,  partisan  legis- 
"  lation  and  monopolies  discouraged,  the  Monrofe 
"  doctrine  and  free  trade  upheld,  and  ascendancy 
"in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  secm-ed," '&c. 

The  Democrats  nominally  triumphed,  gaining 
174  electoral  votes  against  114  to  the  Eepubli- 
cans ;  and  1,834^337  of  the  popular  vote  against 
1,341,812  to  the  Republicans.  The  votes  were 
almost  entirely  North  aiid  South.  The  -botes  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  had  multiplied  eight  times  since  1852; 

Pierce  had  ascended  the  Presidential  Chair  with 
great  popularity,  and  now  his  own  friends  would 
not  renominate  him. 

§ 

In  1857,  President  Buchanan,  the  Slave  Demo- 

Y 
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crat,  soon  showed  that  lie  approved  not  only 
"  Squatter,"  but  mob-sovereignty  also.  The  vote 
on  the  fundamental  law  of  Kansas  as  to  Slave- 
holding  was  taken  unfairly  and  illegally,  and  the 
free  soilers  abstained  from  voting.  Slave-holding 
had  been  at  first  illegally  adopted,  by  6143  to  569, 
and  afterwards  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  10,226. 
Nevertheless  Buchanan,  the  "  popular  Sovereignty" 
slave  President,  sent  this  minority  Constitution  to 
Congress,  and  recommended  its  passage ! ! 

Buchanan's  message  declares,  —  "Everywhere 
throughout  the  Union  they  (supporters  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act)  publicly  pledged  their 
faith  and  their  honour,  that  they  would  cheer- 
fully submit  the  question  of  Slavery  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  bond  fide  People  of  Kansas,  without 
any  restriction  or  qualification  whatever !" 
The  Slave  Constitution  for  Kansas  passed  the 
Senate^  33  to  25.  In  the  House,  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the 
People,  passed,  120  to  112,  and  afterwards  the 
Senate,  agreeing  to  a  similar  proposal. 

After  exciting  and  stormy  debates  in  both 
Houses  the  Lecompton  Slave  Constitution  was 
again,  under  the  name  of  the  English  Bill,  sub- 
mitted to  the  People  of  Kansas.  If  they  rejected 
it,  they  were  to  remain  excluded  until  their  ratio 
of  representation  should  be  complete. 
They  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  9513. 

§ 
The  same  year  the  "  DEED   SCOTT"  case  came 
on.* 
*  To  understand  this  case,  and  the  "  platforms"  of  the  time, 
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Judge  Daniel  affirmed,  that  "  no  other  Property 
is  placed  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  same  high 
ground"  as  the  property  in  slaves.  Judge  Taney 
affirmed,  there  was  "no  distinction  between  pro- 
perty in  a  slave  and  other  property." 

The  case,  in  fact,  involved  the  whole  principle 
and  question  of  Slavery^  for  if  Slavery  attached  to  the 
mare,  and  not  to  the  place,  then  by  taking  the  slave 
into  free  States,  free  States  become  slave  States, 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Slavery  attaches  to  the 
place,  and  the  slave  cannot  remain  such  in  a  free 
State,  then,  without  frontiers  or  complicity,  fugitive 
Slave  laws  and  slaves  would  be  soon  ended. 

The  Lecompton  Constitution^  (recommended  by 
Buchanan),  Article  7,  Section  1,  ordains  that  "  the 
right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than  any 
constitutional  sanction,  and  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave,  and  its  increase, 
is  the  same,  and  as  inviolable,  as  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  any  property  whatever." 
Buchanan's  message,  December,  1858,  affirmed 
property  in  man,  and  that,  whatever  is  held  as 
property  in  any  of  the  States,  may  be  equally  so 
held  in  the  Territories,  was  a  "  well-established 
position."  It  also  recommended  a  protection  tariff 
for  manufacturers. 

and  Mr.  Lincoln's  subsequent  remarks  thereon,  it  must  be 
understood  that  American  judges  are  not  bound  to  follow 
"  cases"  in  point,  but  may  reverse  preceding  judgments,  if  they 
consider  them  "  against  the  Constitution."  See  also  De  Toc- 
queville,  p.  141,  V.  1 : — "  Whenever  a  law,  which  the  judge 
"  holds  to  be  unconstitutional,  is  argued  in  a  tribunal  of  the 
"  United  States,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  it  as  a  rule.  This 
"  power  gives  rise  to  immense  political  influence." 

Y   2 
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Strong  indications  were  now  manifest  of  the 
re-opening  of  the  Slave  "Trade  in  some  of  the 
Soiithem  States,  which  the  Government  lacked 
ability  or  disposition  to  restrain. 

All  events,  parties,  and  principles,  were  gravi- 
tating towards  a  decision  for  Freedom  or  Slavery. 
The  Cliief  Justice  had  held,  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  that  "neither  persons  imported  as  slaves, 
.nor  their  descendants,  whether  free  or  not,"  were 
intended  as  part  of  "  the  People."  "  If  anything 
was  settled  that  was." 

In  a  message  to  the  Senate,  with  the  Kansas 
Lecompton  (Slave)  Constitution,  February  1858, 
Buchanan  declared : — "  It  has  been  solemnly  ad- 
"  judged  by  the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  that 
"  Slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
"  stitution  of  the  United  States.  Kansas  is,  there- 
"  fore,  at  this  moment,  as  much  a  Slave  State  as 
"  Georgia  or  South  Carolina." 

The  endeavours  of  parties  to  hush  up  the  Slavery 
question  were  fruitless,  and  the  final  issue  ap- 
proached. 

The  Slave  Democrats,  from  affirming  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  Territories,  passed  to 
Squatter  sovereignty,  and  thence  to  moh  sovereignty, 
thereby  practically  affirming  the  right  to  establish 
Slavery  in  Territories,  against  territorial  legisla- 
tion. 

Pending  the  Presidential  Election,  the  South 
began  to  set  its  House  in  order.  They  passed  laws 
expelling  all  free  negroes.  In  1859,  the  presents 
ment  of  a  South  Caroliuian  grand  jury  was,  that 
free  negroes  were  a  nuisance,  and  it  recommended 
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a  law  to  relieve  the  community  of  them.  They 
were  given  till  January  1860  to  leave,  and  after 
that,  if  found  down  South,  were  to  be  seized,  and 
hired  out,  or  sold,  and  half  the  value  paid  to  the 
School  Fund ! 

The  up  boats  on  the  Mississippi  were  crowded. 
All  Whites  travelling  from  the  North  or  Europe 
were  spied  upon.  Discussion  forbidden.  Suspected 
abolitionists  were  set  upon  by  the  White  trash,  and 
thrashed,  or  served  with  a  coat  of  tar,  or  worse. 
In  fact,  the  reign  of  terror  and  of  vigilance  com- 
mittees was  fairly  inaugurated.  The  Sops  of  the 
South  had  failed.  The  North  could  be  neither 
bribed  nor  drugged.  The  ascendancy  of  the  free 
soil  party,  and  the  population-power  and  influence 
of  the  free  North,  was  palpably  increasing,  and  so, 
while  it  could,  the  South  held  its  carnival  of  license, 
threats,  duels,  and  violence, — North,  South,  East, 
and  West. 


Upon  the  whole  history  of  the  Slavery  question 
to  this  date,  we  observe — 

1st.  That  the  votes  and  sentiments  of  the  ma- 
jority,— of  the  People,  were  auti-Slavery. 

2nd.  That  the  votes  of  the  Senate  were  almost 
imiformly  pro-Slavery. 

3rd.  That  hence,  we  may  infer  that  in  America 
the  instructed  Democracy  has  some  reason  to  con- 
sider itself  better  instinicted  on  these  subjects,  than 
its  betters. 

4th.  That  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
"  Slave  States,"  began  their  career  as  portions  ot 
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the  American  nation  by  claimiag  for  all  Inhabitants 
of  the  English  colonies,  according  to  "the  im- 
"  mutable  laws  of  human  natiire,  and  the  principles 
"  of  the  English  constitution, — Life,  Liberty,  and 
"  Property,"  &c. 

5th.  That  in  claiming  for  the  Slaves  a  three-fifth 
vote,  they  affirmed  their  own  Hypocrisy  in  ques- 
tioning his  manhood. 

6th.  That  the  early  acts  of  the  country  affirmed 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  in  future 
States^  see,  for  instance,  the  resolution  by  six  States 
against  three,  and  sixteen  members  against  seven, 
reported  to  Congress,  19th  April,  1784. 

7th.  That  later,  the  South  denied  this,  and 
affirmed  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
Territories  only. 

8th.  That  then  they  denied  this  also,  and  took 
their  stand  successively  upon  Popular,  and 
"  Squatter ^^^  and  moh  Sovereignty. 

9th.  That  they  denied  Popular  Sovereignty  on 
the  first  demand  for  its  application  in  Kansas,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  "  they  had  publicly  pledged 
their  faith  and  honour  to  the  contrary." 

10th.  That  they  affirmed  the  national  indelible 
character  of  Slavery, — that  it  was  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

11th.  That  they  further  attempted  extensively  to 
fraudulently  condemn  Free  Blacks  as  Slaves. 

12th.  That  in  attempting  to  make  Slavery  na- 
tional, they  in  fact  declared  war  on  its  behalf  against 
the  Nation. 

13th.  That  they  began  by  admitting  the  national 
right  to  abolish  slavery  in  future  States.     Even  the 
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South,  admitted  this.  The  Select  Committee,  in 
1784,  to  consider  the  G-overnment  of  the  whole 
Western  territories,  from  31°  north  latitude  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  contem- 
plated the  creation  of  17  States.  This  Committee 
consisted  of  Jefferson  of  Virginia^  Chase  of  Mary- 
land, and  Howell  of  Ehode  Island,  and  recom- 
mended tliat  Slavery  should  cease  in  said  States 
after  1800,  Soutli  Carolina  being  the  only  Southern 
State  that  was  not  divided  on  that  point. 

14th.  That  as  the  evil  effects  of  Slavery  became 
greater  and  wider,  the  Soutli  attempted  to  lessen 
and  narrow  the  remedies;  till  when  those  effects 
became  national,  the  South,  asserted  that  Slavery- 
was  identified  with  the  Nation  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  Nation  had  no  right  to  expunge 
it  from  the  Constitution. 


There  remained  now  hut  one  chance  more  for  the 
South.  To  force  the  Nation  to  acquire  new  Terri- 
tories and  States  towards  the  torrid  zone.  To 
prostitute  the  authority  of  the  Union  Southwards  to 
Slaveholders'  uses.  Or,  failing  that,  to  destroy  the 
Union,  and  establish  a  vast  Slave  Empire. 
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"  This  tliirst  for  an  African  Slave  trade  has  been  the  chief  motive 
that  has  influenced  the  Secessionists,  and  which  has  made  a  com-^ 
promise  almost  impossible. 

"In  the  Southern  States  social  position  almost  entirely  rests 
upon  the  possession  of  sla,Tes. 

"  Hitherto,  the  northern  States,  in  conjunction  with  the  breeding 
States,  have  been  able  to  keep  in  check  this  longing  for  an  influx  of 
cheap  slaves.  The  Whites  have  grown  restless  under  this  yoke,  and 
now  their  determination  is  to  open  up  a  trade  in  slaves  with  Africa, 
and  thus  reduce  the  price  of  negroes." — Saturday  Review,  March  2, 
1861.  ■ 

"  I  would  rather  have  the  small-pox,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera, 
all  together  in  my  camp  than  a  man  without  principle.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, sir,  that  our  people  make,  when  they  thmk  that  bulUea  are  the 
best  fighters,  or  that  they  are  the  fit  men  to  oppose  these  Southerners, 
Give  me  men  of  good  principles — God-fearing  men, — men  who 
respect  themselves,  and  with  a  dozen  of  them  I  will  oppose  any 
hTuidred  such  men  as  these  Buford  ruffians." — John  JBrown,  "  of 
lansas." 

"  With  one  son  dead  by  his  side,  and  another  shot  through,  he 
felt  the  pulse  of  his  dying  son  with  one  hand,  and  held  his  rifle  witlj 
the  other,  and  commanded  his  men  with  the  utmost  composure,  en- 
couraging them  to  be  firm,  and  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could." — Senry  D.  Thoreau,  on  John  Brown. 


"  Harper's  Ferry  is  the  turning  point  in  the  Slaves'  History." 
"  This  infernal  march — this  tramp  of  men,  possessed  by  hinj 

whose  name  is  legion,  over  all  human  and  divine  law  and  life,  has 

suddenly  been  made  to  halt." — CHlbert  Haven. 
"  The  South  were  brave  enough,  but  they  saw  afar  oflF.    They 

saw  the  tremendous  power  that  was  entering  into  that  charmed 

circle  ;  they  knew  its  mevitable  victory." —  Wendell  Phillips. 
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The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also 
now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edi- 
fice of  your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at 
home,  your  peace  alroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  It  is  of  infinite  moment  that 
you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it,  accus- 
toming yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity ;  watching  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

"  The  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  ha,ve  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  Every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

"While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate 
and  particular  interest  m  union,  all  the  parts  combined  can  not  fail 
to  find,  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resources,  proportionably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  tbeir  peace  by  foreign  nations, 
and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an 
exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which 
so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together  by 
the  same  government,  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be 
suflBcient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence,  like- 
wise, they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military 
establishments,  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile 
to  republican  liberty ;  in  this  sense  it  is  that  your  union  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  liberty. 

"  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these 
advantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they  were  procured  ? 

"  To  me  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  government  for 
the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however  strict,  between 
the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate!  substitute ;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in 
all  time,  have  experienced. 

"  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
majce  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government ;  hut  the  con- 
stitution which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all. 
The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
government, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individualto  obey  the  estab- 
lished government."— ¥rom  WASHINGTON'S  FAEEWELL. 
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— Slavery  perpetual  and  to  he  protected. — Lincoln's  Message, 
March  4th. — Steady,  conciliatory,  inexorable. — The  Union  per- 
petual.— Majorities  must  decide,  or  there  is  no  Government. 
• — The  South  knew  Lincoln.— Indictment  against  the  South. — 
Three  parties.  North,  South,  and  Compromise. — The  Southern 
"  Terror." — "  Nigger  on  the  Brain." — Freedom  by  the  Union. 
—The  Union  by  Freedom.— The  Platform  of  1864.— The 
nation  versus  Oligarchy. 

"  That  the  Black  Republican  party  claims  to  abolish  the  inter- 
State  Slave  trade.  That  it  repels  all  further  admission  of  new 
Slave  States.  It  opposes  protection  to  Slavery  on  the  high  seas.  It 
has  nearly  abolitionised  two  of  the  Border  Slave  States — Maryland 
and  Missouri,  and  ia  making  similar  inroads  constantly  upon  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  It  has  extended  fanaticism  into  our  own 
Borders." — See  Mobile  Secession  Declaration,  Dee.  1860. 

"  That  the  Slave  trade  must  be  re-opened  to  prevent  the  formation 
otadangerous  class  without  direct  interest  in  Slavery." — See  message 
of  Governor  Adams  of  South  Carolina  two  years  before  Secession. 


"  That  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution  of  its  own  force 
carries  Slavery  in  any  or  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  ia 
a  dangerous  political  heresy,"  &c. 

"  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  freedom,  &c.  and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, of  a  territorial  Legislature,  or  of  any  Indi-viduals,  to  give  legal 
existence  to  Slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States." 

From  7th  and  8th  clauses  of  the  lAncoln  platform,  Chicago,  1860. 

"  Eesolved, — That  we,  Democrats,  will  sustain  the  War  *  *  till 
Victory  shall  crown  our  efforts,  and  peace,  founded  upon  the  Union, 
shall  be  restored.  We  therefore  urge  our  fellow  Democrats  to 
sustain  the  G-overnment  as  it  exists,  and  to  support  the  Candidates 
who  express  these  views." — War  Democrat  Convention,  New  York, 
Nov.  1,  1864. 

"  That  Slavery  must  be  always  and  everywhere  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  EepubUoan  Government.  National  safety  demands  its 
utter  extirpation." — See  B^ublican  plaffbrm,  1864. 


The  Lincoln  Platform  was  the  non-extension 
of  Slavery  into  the  territories ;  the  territories  meant 
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the  Future  of  America ;  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
therefrom,  involved  the  holding  of  the  Union  for 
Freedom.  The  alternatives  were  the  destruction  of 
Slavery  in  the.  Union,  the  use  of  the  Union  to 
conquer  fresh  Slave  States  in  the  far  South,  or  the 
erection  out  of  the  Union,  from  the  Potomac  to 
Panama,  of  a  vast  Slave  Empire. 


And  now  comes  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We 
proceed  to  quote  the  "platforms"  upon  which  the 
two  great  parties  appealed  to  Americans.  The 
Division  of  the  Democratic  party  into  "  Slave"  and 
"Squatter"  Democrats,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
triumph  of  Lincoln.  To  understand  the  reason 
of  his  triumph,  or  the  present  strength  and  future 
prospects  of  the  Free-soU  party,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  Demo- 
crats split,  and  also  the  proportionate  strength  of 
each  division. 

In  April,  1860,  the  first  of  .two  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTIONS  assembled  at  Charieston,  com- 
prising representatives  of  all  free  States,  except 
California  and  Oregon. 

Sixteen  Delegates  voted  for  Squatter  Sovereignty, 
and  17  for  a  complete  Slave  code,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  Federal  Government.  After  debate  the 
Northern  section  proposed,  as  their  utmost  com- 
promise, the  following ; — 

"  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic 
party  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial 
legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  under 
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the  Constitutidn  of  thfe  United  States  otet  tlie  institution  of 
Slavery  witHn  the  territories : 

"  Eesolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
questions  of  constitutional  law. 

"Eesolved,  That  it  is  thfe  duty  of  the  United  States  td 
afford  ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizensj 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign." 

This  compromise  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the 
South,  and  was  rejected,  17  to  16.  They  demanded 
the  "majority  platform,"  which 

"  Eesolved,  That  the  platform  adopted  at  Ciucianati  be 
affirmed  with  the  following  explanatory  resolutions. 

"  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  hold  these  car- 
dinal principles  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  territories : — 

"  1st.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the 
territories. 

"2nd.  That  the  territorial  legislatui'e  has  no  power  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  AN^  territory,  nor  to  proJdhit  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  therein,  nor  any  power  to  exclude  Slavery  there- 
from, nor  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
on  the  high  seas,  in  the  territories,  or  wherever  else  the  consti- 
tutional authority  extends." 

THs  INFERNAL  PLATFOEM,  coercing  the 
State  legislatures,  and  reversing  the  old  pretences 
about  State  rights,  and  with  the  Slave  trade  and 
Federal  war  against  English  or  other  champions  of 
the  "  right  of  search,"  pretty  distinctly  enunciated, 
was  none  too  bad, — nay,  was  logically  and  strictly 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Slave  power. 
Aught  less  bad  had  been  illogical.  But  this  was 
too  had  for  the  Democratic  party  to  unite  upon. 
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In  the  ballot  for  President  at  this  Convention, 
Douglas,  the  Squatter  (moderate  Slave)  Democrat, 
received  166  votes  against  88,  not  reaching  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  Convention 
adjourned  to  re-assemble  on  the  18th  of  Jime,  at 
Baltimore,  hoping  that  by  that  time  the  party 
might  be  re-united. 

But  the  split  remained,  through  which  Lincoln 
was  to  enter  into  power.  As  usual  before  any 
great  anti-slavery  movement,  it  was  solemnly  re- 
solved that  slavery  should  be  put  at  rest  for  ever, 
and  the  national  Democratic  platform  maintaining 
the  contradiction,  that  "Federal  powers"  were  to 
be  strictly  construed  and  restricted  as  against 
slavery,  and  that  "State  powers"  were  almost  to 
be  construed  away  on  behalf  of  the  same  interest, 
went  to  the  country  upon  the  issue,  determined  to 
"resist  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Congress  or  out 
of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  under 
whatever  shape  or  colour."  It  maintained  also 
the  compromise  measures  and  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Laws. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  represented  the  Squatter 
SovEKEiGNTY  Democrats,  and  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge  represented  the  Democrats,  who  were  for  the 
ultra  Slave  measures,  and  for  Cuban  annexation. 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  was  the  "  Constitutional 
Union"  candidate.  That  party  met  at  Baltimore 
in  May.  It  deprecated  any  discussion  of  Slavery, 
and  maintained  that  Congress  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it! 

Abraham  Lincoln  'was  the  Eepublican  candi- 
date.    That  party  met  at  Chicago  in  May.     The 
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EEPUBLICAN  PLATFOEM  declared  adherence 
to  the  prmciples  enunciated  m  the  Declaration  and 
Constitution:  "That  all  men  are  created  equal, 
"  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
"  inalienable  rights.  That  amongst  these  are  life, 
"  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  That 
the  nation  owes  its  prosperity  "  to  the  Union,"  It 
acknowledged  the  principle  of  "  State  rights."  It 
denounced  the  invasion  of  Kansas,  and  the  measure- 
less subserviency  of  the  then  Democratic  adminis- 
tration to  sectional  interests.  It  rebuked  the 
Government  for  corruption,  extravagance,  and 
mal-administration.  It  declared  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  territories  to  be  freedom,  and  de- 
manded that  Kansas  be  immediately  admitted  free. 
Furthermore  it  branded  the  recent  attempted  re- 
opening of  the  African  Slave  trade  as  a  crime  against 
humanity,  and  a  biirning  shame  to  the  country 
and  age,  and  called  upon  Congress  to  suppress  it. 
The  text  of  the  clauses  referring  to  Slavery  in  the 
territories  is  as  follows  : — 

7th  Clause, — "THat  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  its  own  force,  carries  Slavery  in  any  or  aU.  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  is  a  dangerous  political 
heresy,  at  variance  with  the  political  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  precedent ;  is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency 
and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country." 

8th.  "  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  that  of  freedom  :  that  as  our  republican  fathers, 
when  they  had  abolished  Slavery  in  all  our  national  territory, 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  Hfe,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  it  is  our  duty,  by  legisla- 
tion, when  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it : 
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and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  terr  invention, 
iure,  or  of  any  individuals,  to  give  legal  exister  Oe-  -iaverj 
in  any  territory  of  the  tJnited  States." 

Mr.  Lincoinwas  elected  oh  tlie  6tli  of  November. 
An  analysis  of  the  election  returns  proves  two 
things,— the  union  of  the  North,  and  the  disunion 
of  the  South.     "We  first  give  the  figures. 

On  the  EepubKcan  Ballot  for  candidates,  the 
votes  had  been: — For  Lincoln,  354;  Seward,  110|-; 
Daytoil,  1 ;  M'Clean,  ^. 

On  the  Election,  the  statement  by  the  Electoral 
College  was  as  follows :  — 


Total  Votes. 

Lincoln. 

Brecken- 

ridge. 

Slave 

Democrat. 

Bell. 

Union. 

Douglas; 
Squatter 
Democrat. 

Free  States  .    . 
Slave  States .     . 

183 
120 

180 

72 

"9 

3 

9 

Strength  of  Lincoln's  PosiTiojf. 
The  Popular  Vote  was:— 


Republican. 
Lincoln. 

Squatter 
Democrat. 
Douglas. 

Slave 
Democrat. 
Brecken- 

ridge. 

Union.  Bell. 

Free  States    .    . 
Slave  States  .     . 

1,831,180 
26,430 

1,202,451 
163,525 

277,082 
540,871 

74,658 
515,973 

1,857,610 

li365,9?e 

817,953 

590,631 

Touching  the  union  of  the  North,  and  the  strength 
of  Lincoln's  position,  it  is  thus  shown,  that  the 
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North  P^-  i)ed  for  Lincoln.  That  his  majority  in 
the  prelii?-'  ary  ballot  over  the  next  candidate  was 
more  than  three  to  one.  That  his  majority  in  the 
votes  of  the  Electoral  College  was  more  than  two 
and  a  half  to  one  over  the  Slave  Democrat,  the 
next  candidate.  That  his  majority  on  the  popular 
vote  over  the  Slave  Democrat  was  1,009,657,  or 
more  than  two  to  one. 

The  disunion  and  weakness  of  the  South  also 
appears  by  the  same  figm-es. 

The  "Slave  Democrat"  only  commanded  17 
votes  against  16  in  the  Democratic  Convention. 

He  polled  only  72  Southern  votes  against  48  in 
the  Electoral  College. 

He  polled,  on  the  popular  vote,  518,023  less 
than  the  Compromise  Slave  Democrat  candidate. 

Against  the  whole  Union  vote.  North  and  South, 
he  polled  8^  ",953,  to  3,814,217,— less  than  one- 
fourth. 

Against  the  Union  candidates  he  polled  817,953 
to  1,956,607 — ^not  one  half,  without  reckoning  votes 
for  Lincoln. 

And  yet  this  ultra  Slave  faction,  a  minority  in  a 
minority.^  passed,  in  South  Carolina,  a  Secession 
Convention  ~QihL  four  days  after  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Tlie  Hon.  R  B.  Ehett  then  de- 
nounced Mr.  Lincoln  as  "  a  Mack  repuhlican  presi- 
dent and  a  mulatto"  and  declared  the  North  would 
soon  begin  to  starve,  and  would  crush  the  Aboli- 
tionist party  in  the  dust.  That  they  would  then 
make  a  tremendous  effort  to  reconstruct  the  Con- 
federacy, and  say,— "There  has  been  a  mistake, — 
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make  friends, — wtat  do  you  want  ? — stick  it  in  tte 
Constitution." 

But  in  a  good  portion  of  the  South.  Western, 
and  nearly  all  the  frontier  Slave  States,  the  editors 
recommended  moderation  and  caution ;  and  public 
opinion  in  the  South,  after  the  first  surprise,  was 
decidedly  against  Disunion.  Southern  conserva- 
tives suggested  "  conferences,"  "  statements,"  "con- 
ditions." South  Carolina  formed  an  army  nucleus. 
Extraordinary  conventions  were  appointed  in  each 
State,  to  consider  and  advise  in  case  no  com- 
promise should  be  adopted  by  Congress  before  the 
4th  March. 


At  this  crisis,  on  the  3rd  December,  1860,  came 
^Buchanan's  annual  message,  a  complete  Slave 
manifesto, — -cowardly,  meaningless',  throwing  all 
blame  on  the  North,  recommending  it  to  concede 
tiie  ^aveCode,— a  weak  endeavour  to  serve  the 
Union  at  the  cost  of  all  that  rendered  it  valuable^ 
But  Buchanan  was  almost  the  last  of  the  "  Dough- 
faces." 

The  message  states,  that  "  the  long  continued 
"  and  intemperate  interference  of  the  Northern 
"  people  with  the  question  of  Slavery  in  the 
"  Southern  States  has  at  length  produced  its  natural 
"  effects.  This  does  not  proceed  solely  from  the 
"  claim  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  territories,  nor 
"  from  the  efforts  of  different  States  to  defeat  the 
"  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  im- 
"  mediate  peril  arises,  not  so  much  from  these 
"  causes  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  incessant  and 
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"  violent  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  throughout 
"  the  North  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century^  has 
"  at  length  produced  its'  malign  influence  on  the 
"  slaVeSj  and  inspired  them  with  vague  notions  of 
'•''freedom  *  *  *  apprehensions  of  servile  insurrec- 
"  Iwn  *  *  *  homes  and  firesides  habitually  and 
"  hopelessly  insecure.  This  agitation  has  been  con- 
"  tinued  by  the  public  press^  by  the  proceedings  of 
"  State  and  county  conventions^  and  by  abolition 
"  sermons  and  lectures.  The  time  of  Congress  has 
"  been  occupied  in  violent  speeches  on  this  never- 
"  ending  subject^  and  appeals  in  pamphlets  and 
"  other  forms,  enddrsed  by  distinguished  names, 
"  have  been  sent  forth  from  this  central  point,  and 
"  spread  broadcast  over  the  Union" 

"  How  easy  would  it  be  for  the  American  people 
"  to  settle  the  Slavery  question  for  ever,  and  to 
"  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this  distracted 
"  country !" 

"  All  that  is  necessary,  and  all  for  which  the 
"  Slave  States  have  contended,  is  to  be  let  alone, 
"  and  permitted  to  manage  their  domestic  institu- 
"  lions  in  their  own  way.  For  this  (Slavery)  the 
"  people  of  the  North  are  not  more  responsible, 
"  and  have  no  more  right  to  interfere,  than  with 
"  similar  institutions  in  Russia  or  Brazil.  Congress 
*'  *  *  *  I  believe  never  will  pass  any  act  to  ex- 
**  elude  Slavery  from  the  territories." 

This  was  in  December.  In  June,  Douglas  had 
publicly  declared,  that  "  those  who  enlist  under 
"  the  Secession  banner  now  will  be  expected  to 
"  take  up  arms  against  the  constituted  authorities 
"  in  certain  contitigencies."      The  crisis  Was  un- 
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derstood,  and  Buchanan  took  care  not  to  provide 
for  it. 

Then  came  the  Ckittenden  Compeomise  proposal, 
to  carry  the  Missouri  line  through  to  the  Pacific, 
and  which  would  have  gained  900,000  square  miles 
to  the  Free  States,  and  280,000  to  the  Slave. 

On  January  30, 1861,  Texas  was  admitted.  Free. 

Buchanan's  second,  and  extraordinary  message, 
appeared  on  the  9th  January,  1861,  urging  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  and  suggesting  all  sorts  of  com- 
promises. Debates  followed,  extending  even  to 
the  Monday  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  when 
the  36th  Congress  ended. 

This  arch-traitor,  Buchanan,  declared  that  "  a 
"  State  has  no  right  to  secede,  but  that  the  Govem- 
"  ment  has  no  right  to  prevent  its  secession !"  His 
staff  of  traitors ;  the  Vice-President,  Breckenridge ; 
the  Finance  Minister,  Cobb ;  his  Secretary  of  War, 
Floyd ;  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Thomp- 
son, are  since  in  the  rebel  army. 


On  the  4th  February  the  convention  of  seceded 
States  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  on  the 
9th  the  Provisional  Constitution  was  published. 
The  preamble  speaks  only  for  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louis- 
iana. North  Carolina  was  attempting  adjustment 
and  compromise. 

Article  2,  which  was  a  blind  to  the  European 
world,  and  a  bribe  and  a  threat  to  the  Border 
States,  revealed  what  was  considered  the  critical 
point  of  the  rebellion,  namely,  the  adhesion  of  the 
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Border  States.  It  declared  that  Congress  ought 
to  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  any  State  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  powerful  Slave  breeding 
oligarchy  of  the  Border  States  found  mere  agri- 
adtural  Slavery  unprofitable.  South  Carolina, 
wanting  to  make  Charleston  the  New  York  of  the 
South,  and  to  carry  on  a  "  free  trade"  in  negroes, 
and  especially  to  become  more  independent,  was 
in  danger  of  finding  herself  surrounded  by  States 
with  hostUe  interests.  The  leader  of  Secesh  was 
soon  in  danger  of  becoming  its  victim. 

South  Carolina  contemptuously  refused  to  attend 
the  Peace  Conference  of  Virginia,  at  which  twenty- 
two  States  were  represented,  and  to  which  Georgia 
was  willing  to  adhere.  This  Conference  met  in 
January. 

On  the  9  th  February  Davis  and  Stephens  were 
elected  President,  and  Vice,  and  by  the  12th  all 
the  departments  were  organised. 

From  that  hour  all  the  choice  the  South  had, 
was,  in  fact,  by  what  death  it  (that  is  its  Slavery) 
should  die.  The  Free  Population  power  was  every 
year  encroaching,  out-voting,  out-numbering,  and 
out-fighting  it.  Since  1790,  of  twenty-one  new 
States,  twelve  were  free,  and  nine  slave. 

On  the  other  hand,  simultaneously  with  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  i-n  addition  to  the  United 
Slave  votes  of  the  South,  New  York  chose  ten, 
New  Jersey  three,  and  Illinois  five,  anti-republican 
members  for  the  next  House,  besides  seven  from 
Pennsylvania,  seven  from  Ohio,  four  from  Indiana, 
one  from  Oregon,  an  all  but  unanimous  pro-Slavery 
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delegation  from  Missouri,  and  several  probably 
fconi  Connecticut  and  California.  A  nmtra\  Qi^ 
"ffeo-Slavery  Hou^e  seemed  inevitahle^  —  a  conflict 
between  tbe  Nortb  and  its  representatives  seemed 
probable,  but  tbe  Soutk  bad  withdrawn  many  of 
its  delegates,  and  tbe  result  was,  for  tbe  first  time, 
a  clear  republican  majority  in  eitber  House,  and 
tbat  Slav^n/^  and  not  Freedpni^  came  intQ  collision 
Xjiiih,  the  arm^^d  power  of  the  Qovernment. 


It  remains  now  to  notice  tbree  sets  of  documents. 

THE  SECESSION  ORDINANCES. 

THE  SECESSION  CONSTITUTION, 

LINCOLN'S  MESSAGE. 

And  first,  as  to  tbe  ordinances  of  Secession.* 

Six  States,  namely.  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  first 
adopted  the  new  Constitution  and  chose  Jefierson 
Davis,  President. 

Five  States, — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  Texas,  j&iaed  afterwards, 

The  MOBILE  Declaration  of  Causes,  made  De- 
cember 15th,  1860,  was  the  earliest,  and  most  re- 
markable of  the  Secession  documents,  and  the  best 
witness  to  the  energy  and  determination  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Abolition  party.     It  declared  that ; — 

"  Anti-slayery  fanaticism  has  lifted  to  the  chief  magistracy^ 
a  man  pledged  to  carry  on  a  relentless  war  of  oppression  upon 
the  rights  and  equality  of  fifteen  States."  That  the  black  repukt 

*  For  the  facts  of  this  Chapter,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the,  works  of  Putnaia  sind  YiQtop  on  the  Keljellion, 
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lican  party  claims  "  to  abolish  the  inter-Stafe  slave  trade,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  Northern  slave  States  from  their  profits  oi production, 
and  the  Southern  of  their  resources  of  supply  of  labour."  That 
"  it  repels  all  further  admission  of  new  Slate  States.  It 
opposes  protection  to  slavery  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  *  * 
nearly  abolitionised  two  of  the  Sorder  slave  States — Maryland 
and  Missouri;  and  it  is  making  similar  inroads  constantly 
upon  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  It  has  extended  fanaticism  into 
our  own  borders.  It  has  published  its  plans  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  everywhere.  *-  *  *  To  rescue  slaves,  to  establist 
presses,  to  use  vote  and  ballot,  to  detach  non-slaveholders 
from  slaveholders  in  slave  States,  to  encourage  anti- slavery 
emigrants  in  the  South  and  "West,  &Ci  It  assails  us 
from  the  pulpit,  press,  and  school  room.  It  divides  all 
sects  and  religions,  as  well  as  parties.  It  has  already  a 
majority  of  the  States  under  its  domination  ;  has  infected  the 
Federal,  as  well  as  the  State  judiciary ;  will  ere  long  have  a 
majority  of  the  Souse  of  Sepresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  wiU.  soon  have  by  the  new  census,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate;  and  before  it  obtains  the  Senate,  wUl  certainly  obtain 
the  chief  executive  power  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
announced  its  purpose  of  total  abolition  everywhere." 

The  Secession  Ordinance  of  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA, passed  December  20t]i,  1860,  declared  that 
•the  4th  Article  of  the  orginal  Constitution  (respect- 
ing the  delivery  up  of  "  persons  held  to  service"), 
"was  so  material  to  the  compact,  that  without  it 
"  that  compact  would  not  have  been  made.  The 
"  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
"  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
"  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
"  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  have  enacted  laws  ("  personal 
"  liberty  Bills")  which  either  nullify  the  acts  of 
"  Congress,  or  render  useless  any  attempts  to  ex- 
"  ecute  them.  In  many  of  these  States  the  fugitive 
"  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  labour  claimed, 
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"  and  in  none  of  them  has  the  State  Government 
"  complied  with  the  stipulation  made  in  the  Con- 
"stitution."  *  *  *  "We  affirm  that  these  ends,  for 
"  which  this  Government  was  instituted,  have  been 
"  defeated^  tfcc,  hy  the  action  of  the  non-slaveholdmg 
"  States."  Then  follows  a  denunciation  of  the  twenty- 
five  years'  agitation  against  Slavery,  and  of  Pre- 
sident Lincoln,  elected,  "  because  he  has  declared 
"  that   Government    cannot    endure  permanently 
"  half  slave  and  free,  and  that  the  public  mind 
"must  rest  in  the  belief,  that  Slavery  is  in  the 
"  course  of  ultimate  extinction." 

The  FLOEIDA  Convention,  on  the  7th  January, 
declared  that  "  all  hope  of  preserving  the  Union 
"  upon  terms  consistent  with  the  safety  aiid  honour 
"  of  the  slaveholding  States  has  been  finally  dissi- 
"  pated  by  the  recent  indications  of  the  strength  of 
"  the  anti-Slavery  element,"  &c. 

The  ALABAMA  ordinance,  January  11th,  began, 
-^"  Whereas  the  Election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
"  Hannibal  Hamlin  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
"  Vice-President,  by  a  sectional  party,   avowedly' 
"  hostile  to  the  domestic  institutions"  &c. 

The  LOUISIANA  ordinance,  January  26th, 
states, — "  Whereas  it  is  manifest  that  Abraham 
"  Lincoln,  if  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United 
"  States,  toill  Jceep  the  promises  he  has  made  to  the 
"  Abolitionists  of  the  North ;  that  those  promises,  if 
"  kept,  mil  inevitably  lead  to  the  emancipation 
"  and  misfortune  of  the  slaves  of  the  South,  their 
"  equality  vnth  the  superior  race^  and,  before 
"  long,  to   the  irreparable   ruin  of  this   mighty 
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"  Eepublic,  the  degradation  of  the  American  name, 
"  and  corruption  of  the  American  blood,"  &c. 

The  TEXAS  ordinance,  February  1st,  states, — 
"Whereas  *  *  *  the  power  of  the  Federal  Go- 
"  vemment  is  sought  to  be  made  a  weapon  with 
"  which  to  strike  down  the  interests  and  property 
"  of  the  people  of  Texas,  and.  her  sister  slaveholding 
"  States:;'  &c. 

The  VIKGINIA  ordinance,  April  17th,  recites, 
— "  The  Federal  Government  having  perverted  said 
"  powers,  not  only  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of 
"  Virginia,  but  to  the  oppression  of  the  Southern 
'"'•slaveholding  States"  &c. 

THE  CONFEDEEATE  CONSTITUTION. 

This  Document,  adopted  March  11th,  1861,  being 
founded  on  the  American  Constitution,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  those  clauses  which  differ  from 
it  on  the  main  point. 

Article  I.,  Section  9,  Clause  4,  declares  that  "  No 
"  Bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
"  denying  or  impairing  the  right  of  property  in 
"  Negro  Slaves,  shall  be  passed." 

Article  IV.,  Section  11,  Clause  1,  "The  citizens 
"of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
"  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States, 
"  and  shall  have  the  right  of  transit  and  sojourn  in 
"  any  State  of  this  Confederacy  with  their  slaves 
"  and  other  property,  and  the  right  of  property  in 
"  such  slaves  shall  not  be  thereby  impaired." 

Section  111,  Clause  3.  "In  all  such  territory 
"  the  institution  of  Negro  Slavery,  as  it  now  exists 
"in  the  Confederate  States,  shall   be  recognised 
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"  and  protected  by  Congress,  and  by  tbe  territorial 
"  Governments,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  several 
"  Confederate  States  and  territories,  shall  have  the 
"  right  to  take  to  such  territory,  any  slaves  law- 
"  fully  held  by  them  in  any  of  the  States  or  ter- 
"  ritories  of  the  Confederate  States." 

LINCOLN'S  MESSAGE. 

In  reply  to  secession.  President  Lincoln  issued 
an  address,  dignified,  conciliatory,  and  inexorahle. 
It  appeared  on  the  4th  March.  It  stated  his  inten- 
tifjn  to  collect  revenue,  and  protect  the  national 
property  in  all  the  States,  not  as  a  menace,  but  in 
order  constitutionally  to  defend  the  Union. 

As  to  Fugitive  Slave  laws,  he  would  have  all 
safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilised  jurispru- 
dence, to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  may 
not  ia  any  case  be  surrendered  as  a  slave.  Touch- 
ing Secession,  he  asks,  "  Can  aliens  make  treaties, 
easier  than  friends  can  make  laws?" 

In  contemplation  of  universal  law,  he  declared 
the  union  perpetual,,  and  that  no  State  can,  of  its 
own  mere  motion,  get  out  of  the  Union.  "  The 
"  central  idea  of  secession  is  anarchy."  As  to 
Slavery  in  the  territories,  "  Congress  decides  by 
"  the  majority,  and  the  roinority  must  abide  by  the 
"  result,  or  else  there  is  no  Government." 

"With  regard  to  another  point  then  profoundly 
agitated,  namely,  the  decision  involved  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,*  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  temperately  to 

*  It  should  be  repeated  here,  ttat  aeeordmg  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  "preeedenta"  do  not  bind  future  cases,  unless 
they  follow  the  Constitution. 
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repudi?ite  it  as  a  precedent,  and  then  to  solemnly 
declare  bis  intention  to  preserve  the  Union.  "I 
"  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some  that 
"  constitutional  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
"  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions 
"  are  binding  in  any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit, 
"  as  to  the  object  of  that  smt,  while  they  are  also 
"  entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consideration, 
"  in  all  parallel  cases,  by  other  departments  of  the 
"  Government ;  and  while  it  is  obviously  possible 
"that  such  decision  be  erroneous  in  any  given 
"  case,  still  the  evil  effect  following  it  beiag  limited 
"  to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it 
"  may  be  overruled,  and  never  become  a  precedent 
"  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could 
"  the  evils  of  a  different  practice." 

*^  Jb  jt*  ^ 

TT  -tP  TV  TT 

"You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to 
"  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  have  the 
"  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it. 
"  I  am  loath  to  choose.  We  are  not  enemies  but 
"  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  The  mystic 
"  chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every  battle- 
"  field  and  patriotic  grave,  to  every  living  heart 
"and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
"yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
"touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
"  angels  of  our  nature." 


The  last  of  the  Doughfaces  was  clearly  gone. 
Here  wa^  a  "  President,"  but  neither  a  blusterer,  a 
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craven,  nor  an  imbecile.  The  South  knew  Lincoln. 
Not  an  hour  too  soon  liad  lie  come  to  tomient 
them.  They  knew  that  if  force  would  not  serve 
their  turn,  nothing  would.  The  character  of  Lincoln 
entered  into  the  contest,  as  an  element  about  which 
there  could  be  no  more  doubt  than  about  the  rivers 
and  mountains  of  America,  or  the  fundamental 
Principles  of  its  nationality.  Slavery  had  evoked 
Puritanism,  its  antagonist,  its  master,  its  destroyer. 
Lincoln's  character  was  as  certain  a  basis  in  the 
calculation  as  was  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
the  range  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  South  bade 
farewell  to  hope, — "  and  with  hope,  farewell,  fear." 

"  Nigger  on  the  Brain,"  was,  indeed,  not  one 
of  Lincoln's  ailments.  To  a  moral  natiu-e,  untar- 
nished as  childhood,  he  has  added  a  practical 
ability  that  has  been  victorious.  The  first  inspired 
confidence,  and  presented  a  rallying  point.  The 
last,  disciplined  and  led  the  force  thus  aroused. 
His  anti-Slavery  enthusiasm  was  not  impracticable. 
He  recognised  in  the  Union,  the  best  means  for  the 
destruction  of  Slavery,  but  a  true  conservative, 
right  well  he  knew  that  the  Union  cannot  be  pre- 
served if  Slavery  remain.  He  saw  that  if  the 
country  was  to  live  these  two  parties  must  merge 
in  one  great  national  party.  The  anti-Slavery  party 
must  effect  their  objects  by  means  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Union  party  must  effect  theirs  by  the  de- 
struction of  Slavery.  Both  are  for  war  against 
disunion.  Both  should  logically  be  anti-Slavery, 
and  both  essentially  conservative,  and  essentially 
democratic. 

According  to  the  allies  of  Despotism  and  class 
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interest  in  England,  who  cry  out  for  the  war  to  be 
arrested,  one  might  almost  wonder  whether  any- 
body ought  to  go  to  war  for  anything.  Accord- 
ing to  the  impulses  of  the  other  party,  it  was  the 
duty  of  President  Lincoln  to  have  at  once  asserted 
emancipation,  without  studying  and  preparing  the. 
combinations  necessary  to  assert  it  successfally. 
He  will  secure  the  objects  advocated  by  the  one, 
by  means  of  the  policy  denounced  by  the  other. 

§ 

There  were  then  the  Slave  party,  and  the  Aboli- 
tion party,  and,  at  the  first,  a  third  party, — the 
Prudes,  the  doctrinnaires,  the  constitutionalists,  the 
trimmers,  the  moderates,  the  formalists, — scribes, 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites.  A  party  always 
the  most  nimierous  at  first,  and  which,  after  far- 
nishing  for  a  time  to  both  parties,  the  fools,  the 
tools,  and  the  victims,  always  and  everywhere 
slinks  and  sinks  away  before  the  logic  of  facts  and 
the  momentum  of  ideas  and  opinions,  which  would 
otherwise  grind  it  to  powder. 

All  possible  attempts  at  compromise  had  been 
made  by  Patriots,  Traitors,  and  Copperheads.  But 
the  only  compromise  that  could  give  to  the  South 
a  fixture,  related  to  Slavery  in  future  Southern 
territories^  and  that  the  North  would  not  grant. 

The  South  knew  the  issue.  They  must  do  or 
die,  and  the  inexorable  logic  of  their  institution 
dictated  to  them  their  policy.  Terror  had  long 
reigned  there.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Eussell,  the  Times  correspondent,  we  know  that, 
at  New  Orleans,  "  charges  of  aholitionism  appear  in 
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"  the  reports  every  morning^  and  persons  found 
''  guilty,  not  of  expressing  opinions  against  Slavery, 
"  but  of  stating  their  belief  that  the  Northerners 
"  will  be  successful,  are  sent  to  prison  for '  six. 
"  months.  The  moral  suasion  of  the  lasso,  tarring, 
"feathering,  head  shaving,  ducking,  and  horse- 
"  ponds,  deportation  on  rails,  and  similar  ethical 
"processes,  are  in  favour.  The  North  have  not 
"  arrived  at  such  an  elevated  view  of  the  necessities, 
"  of  their  position."  There  Were  at  one  time  70 
murderers,  pirates,  burglarers,  violators,  and  thieves, 
in  a  prison  at  New  Orleans,  which  was  said  to  be  a 
Hell  upon  earth,  and  "Professor'*  Mitchell,  the 
jailor  of  the  workhouse  reformatory  there,  was  re- 
presented by  the  papers  as  having  opened  "  a  course 
"  of  instruction  in  the  humane  institutions  for  abo" 
"  lition  fanatics." 

The  South  had  denied  the  right  of  Petition,  of 
speech,  of  carriage  by  mails  of  anti-Slavery  docu- 
ments. It  denied  the  right  of  the  majority,  and  of 
manhood,  and  of  chastity,  and  its  own  deliberate 
engagements  as  to  Slave  boundaries.  It  denied; 
the  right  of  presidential  election,  and  the  national 
vote.  The  South  sinned  morally,  socially,  politi- 
cally; against  the  Slaves,  the  mean  whites,  the 
Africans,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  England, 
the  future  of  America,  and  the  interests  of  the 
World.  Its  weapons  were  terrorism,  dismember- 
ment, conspiracy,  and  rebellion.  It  crowned  all 
with  the  farce  of  prizes  for  prize  negroes,  and  prize 
sermons  in  favour  of  African  slavery. 

It  added  to  Avarice,  Idleness  ;  to  Idleness,Lust ; 
to  Litst,  Oppression ;  to  Oppression,  Cowardice;  to 
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Cowardice,,  Lying  •,  to  Lying,  Murder  ;  and  to  Mur- 
der, Eebellion.* 

There  remained  nothing  hut  for  the  South  to  desiroy^ 
or  he  destroyed, 

§ 
As  one  of  tlie  essential  portions  of  the  History 
of  this  contest  of  Oligarchy  for  dominion,  we  give 
a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  force,^  fraud^  and 
cruelties,  of  the  South,  perpetrated  upon  Southern 
Unionists.  We  quote  authorities,  but,  be  it  marked 
well,  authorities  are  not  needful.  The  South  de- 
velops but  the  Logic  of  its  Situation.  Had  it  not 
done  so,  it  would  only  have  had  to  die  a  little 
earlier.  It  prefers  dying  later.  In  fact,  as  is  the 
way  with  felons,  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  dying 
at  all.  And  so  it  tears  up  its  own  "  State  "  Con- 
stitutions, and  maltreats  or  murders  those  of  its 
own  citizens  and  neighbours  who  would  not  join 
them.  The  knife-grinder  got  kicked,  because  he 
could  not  see  his  wrongs.  "  Union  shrieking " 
Southerners  get  shot,  hung,  burnt,  and  scalded 
TO  DEATH  by  the  White  and  "  free  Democrats"  of 
the  South.  Well  they  nursed  Barbarism  for  eighty 
years,  and  now  it  is  grown  up.  They  liked  it  well 
enough  for  the  Slave,  and  Destiny,  in  a  certain  stem 
wholesale  way,  always  at  last,  brings  home  the 
argument.  The  object  of  all  criminals  is  to  argue 
with  Destiny  to  a  certain,  point,  and  then  to  leave 
it.  But  although  the  Devil  may  be  defied,  he  can- 
not be  cheated. 

*  The  animal  "  courage"  that  fights  for  the  right  to  breed 
human  property,  and  to  sell  one's  own  flesh  and  blood  into 
Sfeivery,  is  about  the  worst  speeies  of  moral  cowardice. 
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We  quote  from  one  whose  neutrality  might  ha-v 
pleased  any  but  Slaveholders.     He  says : — 

"I  am  a  pro-Slavery  man.  There  is  not  a,  single  passa^ 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  a  single  act  in  the  records  of  tl 
Church  during  her  early  history,  even  for  centuries,  containii 
any  direct,  professed,  or  intended  censure  of  slavery." 

And  first  we  take  his  evidence  as  to  the  fore 
and  cruelty  of  Disunionists. 

"  I  have  suffered  deeply  in  person  and  estate,  have  avoid* 
no  responsibility,  have  endured  evil  treatment  and  impriso: 
ment,  and  been  compelled  day  by  day  to  contemplate  the  nei 
prospect  of  a  brutal  death  upon  the  gallows, — all  in  behalf 
the  sacred  cause  (the  Union)  I  have  espoused.    . 

"  I  vras  arrested,  refused  a  trial  and  bail ;  was  thrpwn  into  ja 
•where  I  found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  representii 
all  professions.  We  had  not  room  for  all  to  lie  down  at  one  tim 
The  prisoners  took  rest  by  turns."  The  rebel  soldiers  wash( 
their  hands  and  faces  in  tbeir  drinking  water.  "  Blackgua 
songs  were  sung  for  our  benefit,  and  we  were  cursed  day  ai 
night.     The  feeling  was  as  a  general  thing,  that  any  sort 

treatment  and  fare  was  too  good  for  a  set  of Uni 

shriekers  and  bridge-burners.  *  *  Colonel  Leadbetter,  wl 
after  serving  fifteen  years  in  the  United  States  army,  has  becoi 
the  champion  of  Southern  rights,"  tied  the  knot  for  t 
hanging  of  Hensie  and  Fry.  "  He  ordered  them  to  hang  fo 
days  and  nights,  and  the  trains  to  pass  slowly,  so  that  the  pi 
sengers  could  see  and  kick  and  strike  with  canes  their  de 
bodies, — which  was  actually  done. 

"  One  day  they  came  with  two  carts,  and  took  old  Harmon 
methodist  class-leader,  and  his  son.  The  young  man  was  hu: 
first,  and  the  father  compelled  to  look  on.  Then  being  feel 
and  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  two  of  the  ruffians  took  he 
of  him,  one  saying,  '  Get  up  there,  you  old  traitor.'  " 

"  Sketches  of  Secession,"  pp.  8,  108,  311,  hy  W.  E.  Brownh 
Editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig,  18( 

On  the  question  of  cruelty  we  will  select  oi 
other  witness : — 

"  3Jr.  N-^ '.s  sentiments  had  become  known,  and  refusi 
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to  take  the  oath,  they  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  on  the 
spot.  He  had  a  large  family,  who,  with  his  wife,  begged  that 
his  life  might  be  spared.  Among  his  foes  the  only  point  in 
dispute  was  as  to  the  mode  of  his  death.  Some  favoured 
shooting,  some  hanging ;  but  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
scalding  him  to  death.  And  there,  in  the  presence  of  Ms 
weeping  and  helpless  family,  these  fiends  deliberately  heated 
loater,  with  which  they  scalded  to  death  their  chained  cmd  de- 
fenceless victim.  The  corpse  was  then  suspended  on  a  tree, 
with  a  label  on  the  breast  stating  that  whoever  cut  him  down 
and  buried  him,  would  suffer  the  same  fate." 

"All  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  obtain  their 
liberty  are  resisted  by  the  slaveholders  by  the  infliction  of 
appalling  and  barbarous  cruelties.  Thirty-two  negroes  were 
executed  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  recently,  because  they  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  go  to  Lincoln ;  six  were  hanged 
in  Hoxubee  county,  and  one  burned  in  the  streets  of  Macon. 
The  Southern  papers  state  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Orr  of  South 
Carolina,  attempted  to  drive  his  slaves  into  the  interior  to  pre- 
vent their  escaping  to  the  Yankees,  and  upon  their  refusal  to 
go,  he  ordered  them  to  be  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  in  the  execution  of  the  order,  fifty  were  slain." — "  The 
Iron  Ihtrnace,"  pp.  197,  278,  by  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Aughley,  a 
refugee  from  Mississippi. 

§ 
The  Conspiracy  of  Southern  Leaders  against, 
as  well  as  with,  their  own  people,  and  their  utter 
disregard  of  their  own  State  constitutions,  com- 
pletes the  evidence  of  the  essential  weakness  of 
their  cause,  and  of  the  hypocrisy  of  their  claim  to 
fight  for  "  freedom  and  independence." 

"  As  the  entire  Secession  movement  has  been  made  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  *  *  *  it  was  expected  by  the  Southern 
communities  that,  when  the  Permanent  Constitution  was  to 
be  ordained,  the  people  would  have  a  vote.  *  *  *  *  In  not  a 
single  instance  was  the  Constitution  allowed  to  go  before  the  peo- 
ple for  their  vote!     *****     Thus,  men  chosen  merely  to 
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consider  the  question  of  Union  or  Disunion — or,  if  the  lati 
was  decided  upon,  to  agree  upon  an  Ordinance  of  Secession,  up 
which  the  voters  alone  should  he  permitted  to  pass  judgment 
usurped  dictatorial  powers,  remained  in  permanent  session, pasi 
Ordinances  of  Secession,  piaugurated  a  new  Government,  a/t> 
-finally,  sealed  their  revolutionary  proceedings  hy  adopting  the  n 
Constitution — all  without  once  allowing  the  popular  voice  a 
expression." — Victoria  'History  of  the  Bebellion,  p.  22,  V.  2.* 

These  assertions  are  well  substantiated.  Among 
other  numerous  facts,  the  following  scene  betwei 
Mr.  (Vice-President)  Stevens  and  the  war  Democi 
Toombs,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent 
tives  of  Georgia,  Nov.  14th,  1860,  is  not  a  litl 
suggestive:  — 

"  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  Shall  the  people 
the  South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of  the  elect; 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  1  tell  you  frankly,  candidly,  and  eamesl 
that  I  do  not  think  that  they  ought. 

"  Let  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Georgia  be  called.  . 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  speak.  An  honourable  gentlen 
(Mr.  T.  E.  E.  Cobb)  advised  you  to  take  this  course— «o; 
wait  to  hear  from  the  cross-roads  and  groceries.  Tou  have 
power  to  act.  Tou  must  refer  this  question  to  the  People,  i 
you  must  vrait  to  hear  from  the  men  at  the  cross-roads  or 
groceries ;  for  the  people  in  this  country,  vrhether  at  the  crc 
roads  or  the  groceries,  whether  in  cottages  or  palaces  are 
equal,  and  they  are  the  sovereigns  in  this  country.  Sovereig 
is  not  in  the  Legislature.  "We,  the  People,  are  the  Sovereif 
Tou  Legislators  are  but  our  servants. 

Mr.  Toombs  (interrupting) — "  I  am  afraid  of  conveniioni 
Mr.  Stephens — "  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  convention  legi 
chosen  by  the  People." 

Mr.  Toombs — "  I  do  not  wish  the  People  to  be  cheated.' 
Mr.  Stephens — "  I  think  the  proposition  of  my  honoun 

*  This  work  enters  into  full  detail  of  the  facts  which 
monstrate  the  above  assertions. 
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friend  had  a  considerable  smack  of  unfairness,  not  to  say  cheat. 
He  wished  to  have  no  convention,  but  for  the  Legislature  to 
submit  their  vote  to  the  People — '  submission  to  abolition 
rule  or  resistance  ?' — now  who  in  Georgia  would  vote  submis- 
sion to  abolition  rule  ?"  (Laughter). 
Mr.  Tombs — "  jf%e  convention  will." 

Putnam,  pp.  225-6,  v.  1. 

We  add,  from  "Putnam's  Eebellion  Eecord,"* 
and  from  Victor's  work,  the  following  evidence  of 
Southern  Force,  Fraud,  Intimidation,  and  Cajolery, 
used  in  tlie  matter  of  Secession  in  the  Border 
States,  and  in  those  represented  at  the  Montgomery 
Congress,  collectively,  and  specifically  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Alabama,  &c.  In  South  Carolina,  pro- 
bably, no  force  was  necessary,  only  the  stupendous 
treachery  of  the  "thief  Floyd,"  and  a  headlong 
rush  over  its  own  State  Constitution  to  Eebellion. 

The  movement  was  (Putnam,  Vol.  1,  p.  368)  truly 
a  "  conspiracy,"  to  give  the  minority  a  command 
over  the  majority.  It  avoids  reference  to  the 
popular  consent,  screens  its  plans  from  public 
criticism  by  secret  sessions,  and  plies  the  machinery 
of  passion  to  rush  the  people  into  the  abyss  ofrevO' 
lution. 

The  Convention  of  the  Boeder  States,  held  in 
June,  1861,  in  its  address  to  the  American  People, 
after  considering  how  to  protect  their  interest  as 
slave  states  in  a  minority,  &c.,  affords  conclusive 

*  It  should  here  be  stated,  that  this  E«beUion  Eecord,  com- 
piled by  Moore,  and  the  similar  work  by  Victor,  are  col- 
lections of  Documents  published  on  the  instant  of  the  events 
to  which  they  relate,  and  afford  therefore  a  better  basis  for 
history  than  perhaps  has  ever  been  furnished  before. 
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evidence  of  two  things :  First,  that  the  People  of 
the  Border  States  were  with  the  North.  Second, 
that  Southern  Leaders  attempted^  and  were  expecting 
to  coerce  the  Border  States.     They  declare : — 

"  "We  consider  that  our  interests  would  he  irretrievably  ruined 
hy  talcing  part  in  the  conflict  on  the  side  where  the  strongest 
sympathies  o^  our  people  are,  and  that  our  sense  of  honour  and 
of  duty  requires  that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  or  driven  into  a  war  in  which  other  states,  without  con- 
sulting us,  have  deliberately  chosen  to  iavolve  themselves." — 
P.  352,  Vol.  1,  Putnam. 

On  the  21st  June,  1861,  the  East  Tennessee 
Union  convention  adopted  a  "  declaration  of  griev- 
ances," in  reference  to  the  violence  and  fraud  of 
the  Secession  agents.  Amongst  other  grievances 
it  states  as  follows : — 

"That  they  allowed  no  discussion,  or  speeches,  or  papers; 
that  they  would  have  no  folded  tichets ;  that  disunionists  had 
charge  of  the  Foils ;  that  they  proclaimed  their  determination 
to  hold  the  State  though  in  a  minority ;  that  there  ^esefalse- 
h,ood8  as  to  action  of  Congress,  as  to  battles  never  fought  and 
victories  never  won,  as  to,  the  purposes  of  Liacoln,"  &c.,  &c. — 
Putnam,  Vol.  2, 156-7-8. 

Also  Governor  Pierpont's  message  of  July  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Vieginia,  states  that — 

"  At  the  election  for  members  of  the  convention  in  February 
last,  there  was  a  majority  of  over  sixty  thousand  votes  given  to 
the  TJnion  candidates^  and  the  People,  by  an  equal  majority, 
determined  that  no  act  of  that  Convention  should  change  the 
relations  of  that  state  to  the  Federal  Government,  unless 
ratified  by  the,  popular  vote.  Tet  the  delegates  to  that  Con- 
vention, passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  attached  the 
state  to  the  Southern  league;  and  to  render  the  step  irretriev- 
able, and  to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  requiring  a  ratification  of 
the  people  to  render  such  acts  valid,  they  put  them  into  effect 
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immediately ;  and  before  the  vote  could  be  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  ratification,  transferred  the  whole  military  force  of  ov/r 
state  to  the  Confederacy,  and  surrendered  to  him  (Davis)  mili- 
tary possession  of  our  territory. 

"  When  the  chains  had  been  thus  fastened  upon  us  we  were 
called  to  vote  upon  the  ordinance  of  secession,"  &c.  &c. — Vol.  2. 
pp.  159-60.  Tut%am. 

Tlie  ViEGiNiAN  convention  was  not  called  to 
dissolve  tlie  Union ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  Convention 
had  secretly  acted  upon  the  subject  without  any 
promulgation  of  the  ordinance,  and  while  the 
People  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  existence,  the 
executive  officers  of  Virginia  rushed,  incontinently, 
into  open  war  against  the  United  States'. 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  secret  session, 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  Legislature 
had,  two  years  before,  sworn  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  ordinance  contained  an  arrange- 
ment for  voting  afterwards. — Putnam^  pp.  305-204, 
Vol.  I. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Press  "  of  July  18th,  1861, 
gives  the  following  statement  of  a  Philadelphian, 
who,  after  various  arrests  and  attempts,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  Richmond  : — 

"  In  Alabama  and  Georgia  many  men  were  forced  against 
their  wiU  to  enter  the  Confederate  army — three  alternatives 
being  placed  before  them — '  to  enlist,  to  go  to  jail,  or  to  be 
hung:  "—P.  333,  Vol.  2.  Putnam. 

The  following  is  from  an  address  by  John  Jay, 
on  the  4th  July,  1861,  declaring  that  the  conven- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  elected  by  a  minority  of  the 
people,  and  quoting  the  "  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Sentinel,"  a  leading  paper  of  Geokgia,  which 
openly  complained  that — 
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"The  result  has  been  produced  hy  wheedling,  coaxing,  and 
bullying,  and  all  the  arts  of  deception.  The  whole  movement 
for  Secession,  so  far  at  least  as  Georgia  is  concerned,  was 
pushed  through  under  circumstances  of  great  excitement  and 
frenzy  by  a  fictitious  majority."  "  The  Georgian  convention," 
continued  that  paper,  "  and  the  Confederate  (Montgomery) 
CoNGEESS  have  gone  forward  in  their  work,  as  none  can  deny, 
without  explicit  and  direct  authority  from  the  People.  Sooner 
or  later  the  People  must  be  heard." 

Mr.  Jay  then  quotes  Mr.  Ehett — '  The  secession  of  South 
Carolina  is  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  has  been  gathering 
head  for  years.' 

"  Mr.  Parker — '  It  has  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long 
series  of  years.' 

"  Mr.  Keitt — '  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  movement  ever 
since  I  entered  political  life.' 

"  Mr.  Inglis — '  Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration for  the  last  twenty  years.'  " 

"  We  can  now,"  continues  Mr.  Jay,  "  trace  step 
by  step  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy.!  and  read  tlie 
history  of  tlie  last  thirty  years  without  an  inter- 
preter. We  can  understand  the  motive  of  the  Texan 
Bebellion.,  the  war  with  Mexico.,  the  persistent  efforts 
to  secure  Cuba.i  the  philibustering  expeditions  to 
Central  America.,  and  the  determination  to  re-open 
the  African  Slave  Trade," — Putnam.,  Vol.  1.  pp. 
378-96. 

§ 

Senator  Douglas'  last  words  for  the  Union,  were 
(1st  May,  1861),  these:  — 

"  The  Slavery  question  is  a  mere  excuse.  The  election  of 
Lincoln  is  a  mere  pretext.  The  present  secession  movement  is 
the  result  of  an  enormous  conspiracy  formed  more  than  a  year 
fijnce— formed  by  leaders  in  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

"  If  the  disunion  candidate  had  carried  the  united  South, 
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their  scheme  was,  the  Northern  candidate  successful,  to  seize 
the  Capitol  last  spring,  and  by  a  united  South  and  divided 
North,  hold  it.  That  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
disunion  candidate  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  The  con- 
spiracy is  now  known.  When  the  history  of  the  two  years 
from  the  Lecompton  charter  down  to  the  Presidential  election 
shall  be  written,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  scheme  was  deli- 
berately made  to  break  off  this  Union."— P.  299,  Putnam,  v.  1. 

Senator  Eousseau,  also,  in  tte  Kentucky  Senate, 
May  21,  1861,  confirmed  Douglas  as  to  this  inten- 
tional division  of  the  Democratic  party.  Putnam., 
V.  1,  p.  331. 

And  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell  says : — 

"The  more  stoutly  Demagogy,  immigrant  preponderance, 
and  the  blasts  of  universal  suffrage,  bore  down  on  the  South, 
the  more  resolutely  she  held  on  her  cable. 

"The  tide  of  immigration  waxed  stronger,  and  by  degrees 
she  saw  the  districts  into  which  she  claimed  the  right  to  intro- 
duce this  capital  (slaves)  closed  against  her,  and  occupied  by 
free  labour. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  there  has  been  a  deep-rooted  design 
conceived  in  some  men's  minds  thirty  years  ago,  and  extended 
gradually  year  after  year  to  others,  to  break  away  from  the 
Union  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  *  *  *  The  clause  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  which  prohibited 
the  importation  of  negroes,  was  espeoialli/  and  energetically 
resisted  ly  them"  (the  South  Carolinian  planters). —  W.  H. 
Bussell,  London  Times,  May  28th,  1861. 

Ex-Governor  Thomas  relates  (Putnam,  V.  2. 
p.  478,)  how,  in  February,  1837,  he  attended  a 
kind  of  secret  meeting  of  sixty  or  seventy  repre- 
sentatives of  Slaveholding  States,  and  how  they 
discussed  the  resolution,  "That  they  ought  not 
again  to  take  their  seats  until  satisfactory  resolu- 
tions on  Slavery  had  been  adopted." 
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On  the  system  adopted  for  "Engineering"  the 
rebellion,  Brownlow  also  quotes  the  following : 

"  Mobile  Mercury,  April,  1859. 
"Conferences  have  already  been  held  by  leading  patriotic 
gentlemen  of  this  city,  of  all  parties,  and  the  plans  of  Southern 
"  orgamzaWon  have  been  set  on  foot  and  almost  matured,  prepa- 
ratory to  action. 

"The  country  is  ripe  for  the  movement,  and  if  judiciously 
inaugurated,  it  wiU  sweep  over  the  land  with  a  force  that  no 
opposition  wiU  be  able  to  check." 

On' the  7th  January,  1861,  D.  L.  Yxilee  writes 
from  Washington: — 

"  On  the  other  side  is  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  at  a 
consultation  of  the  Senators  from  the  seceding  States,  at  which 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Plorida,  were  represented.  *  *  '  if  «ce  Ze/i!  Aere,  force  loan  and 
volunteer  bills  might  be  passed,  which  would  put  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  immediate  condition  for  hostilities,  whilst,  hy  remammg  in 
our  places  until  the  MJi  of  March,,  *  *  we  can  disable  the  repub- 
licans,' "  &c. 

"  The  substance  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  a  knot  of  senatorial 
traitors,  fourteen  in  number,  so  late  as  January  and  February, 
1861,  sat  in  their  seats,  under  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  act  as  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  President, 
and  yet  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

"  The  St.  Louis  Republican  asserts, "  the  rupture  at  Charles- 
ton and  Baltimore  is  seen  to  have  been  a  preconcerted  part  of 
the  Disunion  programme,  concocted  in  the  secret  lodges  of  the 
Disunion  leagues.  *  *  That  by  a  division  of  the  Democrats  ia 
the  North,  and  consequent  election  of  Lincoln,  the  Disunionists 
hoped  to  fire  the  Southern  heart  to  the  work  of  the  over- 
throwing of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union." — Brownlow, 
pp.  172-5-6. 

"Douglas  overheard  Mason  say  in  the  Senate,  'No matter 
what  colnpromise  the  North  ofiers,  the  South  must  find  a  way 
to  defeat  it.'  Li  the  Senate,  had  the  Southern  States  remained, 
they  would  have  had  a  majority  of  six,  and  in  the  House,  of 
thirty-six  over  the  Eepublican  party." — Ibid.  p.  277. 
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And  tte  following  letter  is  from  W.  S.  Yancey 
to  Jas.  Slaughter,  Jxine  15tli,  1858  : — 

"The  remedy  of  the  South  is  in  a  diligent  organization  of 
her  true  men  for  the  prompt  resistance  of  her  next  oppression. 
No  national  party  can  save  us ;  no  sectional  party  can  ever  do 
it.  But  if  we  should  do  as  our  fathers  did — organize  commit- 
tees of  safety  all  over  the  Cotton  States  (and  it  is  only  in  them 
that  we  can  hope  for  an  effective  movement),  we  shall  fire  the 
Southern  heart,  instruct  the  Southern  mind,  give  courage  to 
each  other,  and  at  the  proper  moment,  by  one  organized  con- 
certed action,  wb  can  peecipitate  the  Cotton  States  into 
A  EETOnjTION."— J6ji.  p.  167. 

We  do  not  seek  to  demonstrate  an  actual  Union 
majority  in  the  South,  after  Secession  became  a 
fact.  But  immediately  before,  at  the  Presidential 
election,  the  Southern  Senatorial  votes  for  the 
Union  and  Squatter  Democrat  candidates,  were  39 
and  9  against  72  for  the  Slave  Democrat.  Whilst 
the  Popular  vote  South  was  163,525  and  515,973, 
to  540,871  for  the  Slave  Democrat, — a  considerable 
majority  against  hhn. 

"  The  Eichmond  Examiner"  moreover,  in  an 
elaborate  eulogy  of  the  thief,  Floyd,  avows  that 
"  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  not  and  could  not 
he  in  existence  at  this  hour  hut  for  the  action  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  War"     It  proceeds : — 

"  The  plan  invented  by  General  Scott  to  stop  secession  was 
very  able  in  all  its  details,  and  nearly  certain  of  general  success. 
The  Southern  States  are  fuU  of  arsenals  and  forts  commanding 
their  rivers  and  strategic  points.  He  desired  to  transfer  the 
army  to  these  forts  as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  The 
Southern  States  could  not  cut  off  communication  between  the 
Grovernment  and  the  fortresses,  without  a  great  fleet,  which 
they  cannot  build  for  years,  or  talce  them  by  land  without  an 
hundred  thousand  men.     Had  Scott  been  able  to  have  got  these 
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forts  into  the  condition  ho  doBired,  the  Southern  Coufoderacy 
would  not  now  exht"—Futnam,  V.  1.  pp.  ;j78-96. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Senate, — the  "  Con- 
servative" element,  was  the  first  to  become  de- 
moralised, and  that,  although  a  considerable  major- 
ity of  the  popular  vote  South  was  against  the  Bhwe 
Democrat,  yet  the  logic  of  the  situation — as  it  always 
must  in  a  crisis,  vapidly  bore  the  multitude  with  it. 
In  such  crises  those  who  are  "not  against"  the 
wrong,  will  always  very  properly  be  a})])vopviiited 
by  it.  The  time  had  come  when  the  South  must 
be  either  wholly  Oligarchic  and  Slaveholding,-  or 
wholly  Kepublican  and  free. 

§ 

The  following  representative  facts,  amonpjst  !i 
multitude  of  others  of  a  similar  character,  arc 
stated  and  vouched  in  detail  in  Orville  J.  Victor's 
"  History  of  the  Rebellion." 

Virginia  may  be  said  to  have  been  annexed  to 
Secession  by  the  traitorous  Governor,  Letcher, 
and  his  co-conspirators.  The  votes  under  com- 
pulsion, and  in  secret  session  of  convention,  were 
60  to  53.  The  election  of  delegates  to  the  State 
convention  had  resulted  in  a  large  Union  mii- 
jority.  Tennessee  was  transferred  in  spite  of  a 
tremendous  Union  majority. 

Texas,  also,  was  forcibly  tranHfbrrod. 

Kentucky  was  more  tliuu  two  to  one  Cor   Ihiioii. 

In  January,  1861,  the  Legislature  rcFiiHcd  to  ctiU 
a  convention. 

When  Missouri  was  reorganised,  tlic  convention 
denounced  the  chief  officers  of  State  ;im  coiispiratorH. 
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As  far  nortli  as  near  the  Iowa  line,  notices  to 
leave  the  State  for  ever  were  served  upon  Union 
men  in  April,  1861. 

It  was  tlie  complaint  of  tlie  South  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  still  stood  square  on  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  that  there  was  actually  not  a  slaveholder  in  the 
cabinet.  The  South  threatened  Virginia  with 
losing  her  $400,000,000  worth  of  negroes,  and 
with  becoming  the  battle-field  and  foraging  ground 
for  both  parties.  The  Union,  they  said,  was  dead, 
and  they  might  have  a  Protestant  funeral  or  an 
Irish  wake.  The  army  of  Lincoln  would  be 
gathered,  said  the  "  Raleigh  Banner,"  from  the 
sewers  of  the  cities ;  Old  Abe,  said  the  "  Eichmond 
Whig,"  had  been  beastly  drunk  for  thirty-six 
hom'S ;  and  the  "  New  Orleans  Delta  "  repeated  the 
lie  on  the  authority  of  "  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
taken  into  the  presence  of  the  august  Baboon." 

Vigilance  Committees  teemed  throughout  the 
South ;  meetings  were  suppressed,  the  White  terror 
reigned,  and  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  a  great  many  free  debaters  were 
hanging  from  the  trees.  "Even  thought  was  not 
free;"  a  moderate  allowance  for  Abolitionist  re- 
marks was  thirty  lashes,  a  coat  of  tar,  and  ex- 
pulsion. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  the  far-seeing 
and  imscrupulous  Southern  statesmen.  Many  of 
their  tools  were  of  the  same  class  and  character  as  the 
Missouridesperadoes,  who  have  been  thus  described: 

"  Tall,  slim,  athletic ;  yellow  complexion,  hairy  faced,  dirty 
flannel  shirt — red,  blue,  or  green ;  a  leather  belt,  in  which  a 
dirty  handled  bowie  knife  is  stuck  ;  eye  slightly  whiskey  red, 
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teeth  colour  of  walnut, — such  is  your  border  ruffian.  His 
body  might  be  composed  of  gutta  percha,  Johnny  cake,  and 
badly  smoked  bacon." 

Virginia  was  still  in  doubt,  but  knowing  sbe 
must  "go  to  war  with  somebody,"  considered  tbat 
the  North  would  be  most  forbearing. 

North  Carolina  was,  in  March,  more  loyal  than 
Virginia,  It  was  anywhere  at  a  distance  from  the 
moral  support  of  the  North,  that  "debaters"  for 
freedom  were  hung,  and  that  force  and  fear, 
the  determination  of  the  mean  Whites  to  have 
free  trade  in  niggers,  and  the  desperation  of 
the  leaders,  succeeded  in  "running  the  States  out." 

Not  one  of  the  Gulf  States  first  in  rebellion 
submitted  the  ordinances  of  Secession  to  a  fair 
vote  of  the  people,  and  almost  the  entire  proceedings 
of  the  convention  were  illegal  according  to  their 
own  constitutions. 

And  Mr.  Brownlow  informs  us  that : — 

"  "When  the  storm  arose  ia  the  South,  and  the  current  set  in 
seemingly  in  favour  of  secession,  vast  numbers  rushed  into 
their  ranks,  actuated  by  the  worst  motives  that  ever  governed 
the  actions  of  as  many  bad  men.  The  daring,  improvident,  in- 
dolent, thoughtless,  bankrupts ;  the  thousands  indebted  to 
Northern  merchants,  debauched  members  of  the  churches, 
apostate  preachers,  and  the  intemperate, — all  the  loose  ele- 
ments of  society  to  whom  no  change  could  be  productive  of 
injury. 

"  It  was  a  common  thing  to  hear  men  of  this  class  swearing 
that  they  intended  to  have  their  rights.  Ask  one  of  them  what 
rights  he  had  lost,  and  was  so  vehemently  contending  for,  and 
the  reply  would  be  the  right  to  carry  his  negroes  into  the  Ter- 
ritories. At  the  same  time  the  man  never  owned  a  negro  in  his 
life,  and  never  was  related  to  any  one  who  did  own  a  negro ; 
nay,  I  have  heard  captains  of  rebel  companies  bluster  in  this 
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way,  who  could  not  get  credit  in  a  Secession  store  for  a  pair  oj 
shoes  or  a  pound  of  coffee." 

The  poor  Whites  were  agitating  for  cheap 
niggers,  but  would  they  not  also,  bye  and  bye, 
agitate  for  the  preservation  of  Democratic  forms 
of  Government  ?  It  would  not  be  so  bad  a  stroke 
of  business  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and 
these  ideas  of  a  prm'ient  Democracy  must  be  put 
down,  and,  in  case  of  war,  these  poor  Whites  would 
be  used  up.  Accordingly  the  conventions  appointed 
the  Congress^  and  the  Congress  appointed  the  execu- 
tive !  Virginia  would  fain  save  her  four  millions 
of  dollars  annually  got  by  breeding  slaves.  So 
much  for  the  traders.  The  Slave  States  would 
fain  save  their  slaves,  valued  from  seven  hundred 
millions  to  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  So 
much  for  the  men  of  wealth.  Thus,  the  leading 
men  "  run  the  States  out."  "And  why  did  they  not 
go  out  according  to  form  and  rule  ?"  Why !  Because 
then  most  of  them  could  not  have  gone  out  at  all, 
and  for  this  further  reason, — these  Democratic  pro- 
visions,— this  Democracy  of  the  States  and  of  their 
constitutions,  was  the  very  thing  the  oligarchy 
OF  the  South  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

Free  press  and  speech,  which  were  guaranteed 
by  almost  every  Southern  constitution,  would  have 
neutralised  the  compromises  in  the  national  con- 
stitution ;  but  Secession  was  a  revolt  against  the 
rights  of  labour,  and  against  the  rights  of  man, 
and  Slavery,  however  valuable  to  the  South,  was 
valuable  chiefly  to  the  statesmen  and  leaders^  as  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  oligarchic  power  and  principle^ 
as  against  their  own  populations. 
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■  The  wliole  programme  of  tlie  South  was  thus 
categorically  explained  by  the  Eichmond  Exami- 
ner, o£  May  28,  1863. 

"  Tie  establishment  of  the  Confederacy  is  a  distinct  reaction, 
against  the  mistaken  civilization  of  the  age.  For  Liberty,  Equa- 
lity, and  Fraternity,  we  bare  deliberately  substituted  Slavery, 
Subordination,  and  Grovernment.  Eeyerently  we  feel  that  our 
Confederacy  is  a  Qodsent  Missionary  to  the  nations  with,  great 
truths  to  preach." 

This  same  gospel  according  to  Jeff.  Davis,  has 
also  been  Interpreted,  perhaps  in  somewhat  too 
plain  a  way,  by  one  of  the  current  Historians  of 
the  Eebellion. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  secret  purposes  of  the  ruling  class  South, 
to  disfranchise  the  non-property  holders  of  the  Confederacy. 

"  The  conventions  acted  out  the  principle  of  exclusive  rule, 
by  themselves  appointing  members  of  congress  ;  and  congress 
acted  on  its  exclusive  authority  by  appointiag  the  Executive 
oiEcers  of  Government."* 

Also  the  famous  message  of  Governor  Adams  to 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  about  two  years 
before  secession,  recommended  the  re-opening  of 
the  slave  trade  to  re-adjust  the  condition  of  poor 
men  South  ;  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  dan- 
gerous class  of  men  interested  in  free  labom*  or 
Capital,  and  without  direct  interest  in  Slavery, — ^to 
make,  in  fact,  every  White  a  Shareholder  in  Slavery, 
with  dividend  and  interest. 

The  alternative  of  the  acceptance  of  this  South- 

*  Victor,  vol.  ii.  p.  520.  "  Eemarks  on  Eeport  of  Virginian 
State  Convention." 
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em  mission,  was  announced  beforehand,  by  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  of  Oct.  16,  1863. 

"  Once  more  we  say  it  is  all  or  nothing.  This  Confederacy,  or 
the  Yankee  nation,  one  or  other,  goes  down,  down  to  perdition. 
One  or  the  other  must  forfeit  its  national  existence,  and  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  its  mortal  enemy.  *  *  They  cannot  make  peace 
except  through  their  utter  exhaustion  and  absolute  iaability  to 
strike  another  blow. 

"  We  shut  them  out  for  ever,  *  *  and  without,  as  St.  John 
says, '  are  dogs.'  " 

The  "  Unanimity"  of  the  South  is  illustrated  and 
accounted  for  in  Putnam's  record  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  wherever  the  minute  men  have  had 
an  organisation,  those  counties  have  voted  by  large  majorities 
for  immediate  Secession.  Those  that  they  could  not  control 
by  persuasion  and  coaxiag,  they  dragooned  and  bullied  by 
threats,  jeers,  and  sneers.  By  this  means  thousands  of  good 
citizens  were  iaduced  to  vote  the  immediate  secession  Ticket 
through  timidity.  Besides,  towns  and  cities  have  been  flooded 
with  sensation  despatches  and  inflammatory  rumours  manu- 
factured in  Washington  city  for  the  especial  occasion.  To  be 
candid,  there  never  has  been  as  muck  lying  and  hullying  practised 
in  the  same  length  of  time  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  as  has  been  in  the  recent  state  campaign." — Bebel- 
lion  Hecord,  vol.  i.  p.  12.     Putnam. 

Special  instances  of  this  system  are  given  in 
Putman,  pp.  247-283,  vol.  i.  In  one  of  them, 
according  to  a  letter  from  Major  Sprague,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  April  24,  1861,  the  news  received 
there  from  New  Orleans  was,  that  Lincoln  had 
fled,  Scott  resigned,  and  joined  the  Confederates, 
and  that  fifty  thousand  men  from  the  South 
surrounded  Washington,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  General 
Harney,  in  his  Proclamation,  dated  May  14,  1861, 
complains,  that  in  his  absence  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Missouri  had  drawn  up  a  "  Military  Bill," 
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wMch  was  in  feict  -  an  indirect  Secession  ordinance^ 
ignoring  even  the  forms  resorted  to  hy  other  States. 

The  result  of  tlie  Rebellion  was  foretold  by  one 
of  the  chief  Rebels,  Vice  President  Stephens,  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  in  the  Georgian  State  Convention. 

"  This  step  of  Secession  can  never  be  recovered,  and  all  the 
baleful  and  withering  consequences  that  must  follow  wiU  rest 
on  the  convention  for  aU  coming  time.  *  *  Who  hut  he  who 
shall  have  given  his  vote  for  this  unwise  and  ill-timed  measure 
shall  he  held  to  strict  account  for  this  suicidal  act  by  the  pre- 
sent generation,  and  probably  cursedly  posterity  for  all  coming 


The  South  were  dominated  by  the  necessities 
and  the  logic  of  their  cause.  They  succeeded  in 
their  plot,  and  their  plot  will  destroy  them.  For  a 
deeper  and  an  universal  logic  fights  for  freedom. 


The  oligarchic  character  of  the  revolt  is  thus 
admirably  described  by  a  German  newspaper: — 

"  The  whole  civilised  world  has  an  interest  in  this  war.  It 
is  a  war  which  the  People  of  the  United  States,  conservative  ly 
the  nature  of  their  industrial  and  political  habits,  could  not 
longer  put  off;  and  it  is  a  war  which,  under  perhaps  other 
names,  many  a  nation  of  Europe  will  have  to  take  up  in  its 
turn.  It  is  with  them  as  with  us ;  the  feudalism  of  the  middle 
ages  is  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  CITIZENSHIP  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  an  exploded  theory  of  society  is  lifting  up  its 
head  against  the  triumphs  of  our  thinking,  industrial,  and  pro- 
gressive century;  the  poverty  struck  Don  Quixotes  of  the  Southern 
plantations  give  battle  to  the  roaring  windmills  and  smoking 
chimneys  of  the  wealthy  North.  It  is  the  supercilious  nolle  in 
arms  against  the  spirit  of  the  century  in  which  the  Oitieen  is 
supreme.  In  such  an  issue  we  can  wish  success  only  to  the 
constitutional  Grovernment." — Cologne  Gazette,  May  5,  1861. 
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Wendell  Phillips  powerfully  put  the  san 
thoughts,  at  New  York,  in  April,  1861 : — 

"  We  imagined  that  tte  age  of  buUets  was  over;  ttat  t 
age  of  ideas  had  come. 

"  But  this  nation  is  made  up  of  different  ages, — a  mis 
mass  of  different  centuries.  The  North  thinks, — can  appreci£ 
argument, — it  is  the  niaeteenth  century.  The  South  dreams 
it  is  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century, — baron  and  serf 
noble  and  slave.  Jack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler  loom  over  t 
horizon,  and  the  serf  rising,  caUs  for  another  Thierry  to  recc 
his  struggle.  There  the  fagot  still  burns  which  the  Doctors 
the  Sorbonne  called,  ages  ago,  'the  best  light  to  guide  f 
erring.'  *  *  The  cannon  shots  against  Fort  Sumter  were  t 
yell  of  pirates  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence." — P, 
nam,  p.  130,  v.  1. 

And  as  if  in  very  echo  of  his  words,  L.  "V 
Spratt,  a  man  of-  mark,  addressed  to  a  Louisiai 
delegate  to  the  Southern  Congress  at  Montgomer 
and  published  in  the  "  Charleston  Mercury,"  tl 
13th  Feb.  1861,  the  following  "  Protest,"— a  pr 
test  of  Despair,  from  South  Carolina: — 

"  The  real  contest  is  between  the  two  forms  of  society, 
the  foreign  Slave  Trade  had  never  been  suppressed,  slave  socie 
must  have  triumphed.  It  extended  to  the  limits  of  Ni 
England.  The  large  majority  of  our  People  are  in  legifcimj 
connection  with  the  institution.  But  when  (free)  laboure 
come  in  greater  numbers  from  the  North,  *  *  this  town 
Charleston,  at  the  very  heart  of  slavery,  may  'become  afortn 
of  Democratic  power  against  it,  and  here  also  the  cont( 
for  existence  may  be  waged  between  them  (Democracy  a 
Slavery). 

"  It  thus  appears  that  the  contest  is  not  ended  with  a  diss 
lution  of  the  Union.  Our  Slaves  are  still  drawn  off  by  higl 
prices  to  the  West.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  possil 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  may  lose  their  slaves,  as  N( 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  have.     Having  achiev 

2    B 
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one  devolution  to  escape  Democracy  at  the  North,  it  must  still 
achieve  another  to  escape  it  at  the  South. 

"  You  are  commissioned  to  erect,  not  only  a  Southern,  but  a 
slave  Republic.  But  if  you  shall  not, — if  you  shall  exhibit  care 
but  for  a  SepubUc,  respect  but  for  a  Democracy,  you  re-inau- 
gurate the  blunder  of  1789  ;  you  -will  have  no  tests  of  faith  ; 
hireliag  labour  will  be  free ;  your  Confederacy  is  again  divided 
into  antagonistic  Societies ;  the  irrepressible  conflict  is  again 
commenced  ;  another  revolution  comes,  but  whether  in  the  order 
and  propriety  of  this,  is  gravely  to  be  doubted. 

"  If  the  clause  (prohibition  of  external  slave  trade)  be 
carried  into  the  permanent  Government,  our  whole  movement  is 
defeated.  It  vriU  abolitionise  the  Border  States.  Slavery  can- 
not share  a  Government  with  Democracy.  It  is  to  he  feared 
this  fatal  action  will  be  consummated." — Futnam,  pp.  358-65,  v.  2. 

If  the  South  is  to  live,  this  would  be  the  logic 
of  its  life.  Without  contact  with  free  labourers, 
says  Spratt,  "  the  Slaves  might  he-  increased  to  forty 
millions.,  without  a 'corresponding  increase  among 
the  Whites,  and  yet  no  disaster  /'  England  and 
France  "would  pocket  their  philanthropy  with 
their  profit !"  And  if  England  and  France  should 
oppose  this  ?  Why,  so  much  the  worse  for  Eng- 
land and  France,  or  for  the  South. 

Right  true  is  it,  that  in  this  contest,  not  only 
the  North  or  the  South,  but  rather  the  South  or 
the  Free  Labour  power  and  opinion  of  the  world, 
must  go  down.1  doton,  to  perdition  ! 

§ 
The  Documents  here  referred  to  are  full  and 
accurate.  They  relate  for  the  most  part  to  actors 
now  living,  and  to  recent,  almost  present  events. 
They  are  vouched  by  references  to  time,  place,  and 
authorship.  They  could  not  have  been  falsified 
without  exposure,  for  they  themselves  supply  the 
means  of  detection.     But  the  general  tone  of  the 
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outli — its  rowdyism,  violence,  and  desperation,  in 
ontrast  with  tlie  waiting,  hoping,  astonished  and 
etermined  aspect  of  the  North,  is  sufficiently 
stablished,  even  for  the  most  cautious,  by  Mr. 
uussell's  Diary,  and  amongst  others,  by  the  foUow- 
ig  extracts : — 

"  At  Goldsborough  the  entlnxsiagm  of  the  Citizens  not  quite 
ee  from  a  taint  of  alcohol.  A  General  drunk." — Vol.  I.  pp. 
34-5. 

"  At  "Willmington  the  artist  Moses,"  who  accompanied  him, 
was  pounced  upon  by  a  Vigilance  Committee  who  were  drunk, 
id  who  watched  the  post-office  and  railway  station."- — ^Vol.  I. 
.  137. 

At  Savannah  "many  would  willingly  stand  aside  if  they 
)uld,  and  see  the  battle.  Pressure  put  upon  Irish  and  Ger- 
lans  which  they  cannot  well  resist,  and  the  white  population 
bHged  by  moral  force  draughting  to  go  to  the  war." — P.  229. 

"  The  South,"  said  President  Davis  to  him,  "  are  perhaps  the 
aly  people  in  the  world  where  gentlemen  go  to  a  military 
jademy  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms." 
-P.  250. 

"  At  Mobile  a  Vigilance  Committee  busy  deporting  aboli- 
onists  after  certain  preliminary  processes." — P.  274. 

"  In  New  Orleans,  as  in  New  York,  the  opinion  of  the  most 
ealthy  and  intelligent  men  in  the  community,  so  far  as  I  can 
idge,  regards  universal  suffrage  as  organised  confiscation, 
igaUsed  violence  and  corruption, —  a  mortal  disease  in  the 
jdy  Politic.  The  Thugs  of  New  Orleans,  a  band  of  native- 
3rn  Americans,  at  election  times  were  wont  deliberately  to 
loot  down  Irish  and  German  voters  occupying  positions  as 
aders  of  their  mobs.  These  Thugs  were  suppressed  by  an 
■med  Vigilance  Committee." — Vol.  I.  p.  364. 

"  The  tone  in  which  they  (any  of  the  real  adherents  of  the 
mth)  alluded  to  the  Northern  people,  indicated  the  clear 
inviction  that  trade,  commerce,  the  pursuit  of  gain,  manu- 
cture,  and  the  base  mechanical  arts,  had  so  degraded  the 
bole  race,  they  would  never  attempt  to  strike  a  blow  in  fair 
;ht  for  what  they  prized  so  highly  in  theory  and  in  words. 
.....^  2   B  2 
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I  am  persuaded  that  tliese  feelings  of  contempt  are  extended 
to  England,  one  evidence  of  our  canker  of  peace  is  our  aboli- 
tion of  duelling." — Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

"  An  argument  wMcli  can  scarcely  be  alluded  to,  was  used 
ty  ttem  (Souttem  gentlemen)  to  show  that  seduction,  &c.  of 
white  women  in  Slave  States  had  not  the  excuse  which  might  be 
adduced  elsewhere." — Vol.  I.  p.  94. 

TJp  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans,  "  if  you  are  bold 
enough  to  be  unconvinced  (of  justice  of  Slavery)  and  to  say 
so,  I  advise  you  not  to  come  within  reach  of  a  mass  meeting 
of  our  citizens,  who  may  be  able  to  find  a  rope  and  a  tree  in 
the  neighbourhood." — P.  385. 

In  Louisiana  he  asks  a  lad  "  whether  he  can  read  and  write, 
and  goes  to  Church,  and  has  heard  of  our  Saviour."  The 
master,  his  host,  interposes,  and  "  says  it  is  getting  hot,  and 
complained  that  such  talk  disturbed  the  minds  of  Slaves,  and 
led  them  astray." — Vol.  I.  p.  197-8. 

Wear  Baton  Eouge  a  man  buying  chickens  of  Negroes; 
"  Lucky  he  was  not  caught.  If  the  citizens  had  been  drunk 
they'd  have  hung  him  on  the  spot." — P.  418. 

"  If  ever,"  said  a  master  to  slave,  "  you  goes  aboard  them 

steamers  to  meddle  with  newspapers,  I'm but  I'U  kill 

you."— P.  419. 

"  Cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound  gave  a  nugget  in  every  boU. 
Land  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  negroes  cheap,  but  ruin  await- 
ing them  if  they  did  not  shut  out  the  sounds  and  utterances 
from  the  North."— P.  423. 

"  Authorities  confiscate  aU  property  of  unpatriotic  persons, 
and  mob  law  supplants  any  remissness." — Vol.  I.  p.  424 

"  Concession  of  belligerent  rights  created  a  thrUl  of  exulta- 
tion through  South.  Considered  an  admission  of  independ- 
ence."—Vol.  II.  pp.  30-6. 

"State  rights  meant  protection  to  Slavery,  extension  of 
Slave  territory,  and  free  trade  in  Slave  produce." 

"In  state  of  Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  states,  law 
powerless,  and  brutal  shootings  and  stabbings."- — Vol.  II.  p.  44. 

"  One  principle  of  this  revolt,  hostility  to  universal  suffrage." 
—Vol.  II.  p.  45. 

*'  Never  did  a  people  enter  on  a  war  so  utterly  destitute  of 
any  reason  for  waging  it,  or  of  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  termination  against  internal  enemies." — P.  57. 
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"  The  abrupt  outburst  of  the  North  filling  the  South  with 
astonishment  and  something  like  fear." — P.  113. 

"  Butler  and  Banks  saved  Baltimore  in  spite  of  Scott,  and' 
when  McClellan  talked  of  slaves  as  property,  Butler  used  them 
for  State  purposes." — Pp.  140-185. 

"  I  am  satisfied  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  lists  that  the 
Northerners  retain  the  same  preponderance  in  officers  who 
have  received  military  education,  as  they  possess  in  wealth  and 
other  means."— Vol.  II.  p.  328. 

Under  date  of  April  22,  1861,  we  find  decided 
testimony  of  Mr.  Russell  to  Lincoln's  policy:  — 

"  Had  the  administration  been  as  strong  in  all  respects  as 
any  United  States  Grovernment  ever  could,  or  can  hope  to  be 
in  reference  to  such  emergencies  as  the  present,  it  really  could 
have  done  little  except  precipitate  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Border  States  would  have  arranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Cotton  States." 

Also  tlie  "  own"  correspondent  of  tlie  Times, 
under  various  dates  in  April  and  May,  1861,  writes 
to  tlie  same  effect,  but  in  rather  more  outspoken 
terms,  as  follow : — 

"  Parties  are  more  divided  in  Texas  than  in  any  other ;  com- 
plete anarchy  seems  to  reign  there." — April  10th. 

"  The  general  assembly  of  Missotjei,  62  to  42,  resolved 
It  is  inexpedient  to  take  any  steps  for  a  national  convention  to 
propose  any  amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  recommended 
by  the  State  Convention." — Times,  April  15th. 

"  In  the  Virginian  Convention  the  sixth  resolution  expresses 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  re-establisnment  of  the  TJnion." — 
April  20th. 

"  A  military  government  founded  on  treachery  and  con- 
spiracy."  ' 

"  I  could  have  no  doubt  (this  was  written  after  the  magnifi- 
cent uprising  in  New  York  described  as  though  it  were  the 
most  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  formidable  gathering  in  all  His- 
tory)   that  Democrats  and  Eepublicans  had  alike  mistaken 
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that  (the  national)  heart ;  that  the  South  had  indeed  been 
deceived— lamentably,  dreadfully  deceived." — May  6th. 

"  ViEGOiA  has  seceded,  subject  to  approval  by  the  People 
at  an  election  to  be  held  under  the  gtms  of  Jeff.  Davis'  troops." 
—14th  May. 

Jeff.  Davis's  message  "  does  not  tell  the  world  that  the  plot 
was  conceived  long  before  the  last  election.  That  every  one 
of  the  conspirators  have  been  elevated  without  a  single  ex- 
ception to  a  place  of  power,  trust,  and  remuneration  in  the 
(Southern)  Grovernment." — 8th  May. 

"  The  manner  in  which  Virginia  has  been  carried  against  its 
will  iutd  the  Southern  camp  is  of  a  piece  with  every  step  in 
this  -great  conspiracy.  The  Governors  of  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  are  each  trying  to  force  his 
State  into  the  Southern  ranlcs." — Ibid. 


We  have  thus  at  length  developed  the  proofs  of 
Southern,"  Force,  Fraud,  and  Conspiracy,"  because 
they  demonstrate  that  ^ "  nationality  "  was  only  a 
pretenbe,  and  that  the  real  moving  causes  were  the 
spirit  of  Faction,  and  the  interests  of  Slaveocracy. 

But  let  us  here  appreciate  more  precisely  the 
Problem  of  the  Siiuatrni—ikQ  North — the  South 
— Lincoln. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  force;  material,  mental, 
moral. 

What  was  the  prohlem  of  successful  Secession^ 

"  To  carry  certain  States  out  of  the  Union," — a 
decidedly  active  operation,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  preponderance,  of  two  out  of  three  of  those 
forces.  In  other  words,  to  have  greater  material 
and  organising  power ;  or  greater  material  power, 
and  power  of  Principle;  or  greater  organising 
power  and  loftier  Principle. 

And  what  was  the  actual  Secession  ?     It  had 
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the  material  and  moral  elements  against  it,  whilst 
it  had  no  monopoly  of  talent  and  organisation. 
It  was,  in  nmnbers,  as  ten  to  twenty  millions.  It 
attempted  to  seize  States  well  within  the  temperate 
zone,  and  therefore  fully  exposed  to  a  free  labom- 
propagandism ;  and  also  obnoxious  to  the  strategic, 
commercial,  social,  and  political  influence  of  the 
mountain,  ranges,  and  of  the  vast  water  system  of 
America.  Moreover,  it  fought  for  that  which  was 
not  a  "  Principle."  It  fought,  notiov  Independence, 
pure  and  simple,  but  for  Independence  to  main- 
tain Slavery,  and  the  Oligarchic  system. 

It  could  not  rise  to  the  full  inspiration  of 
"  nationality"  as  a  Principle.  It  played  and  in- 
trigued thirty  years  too  long,  and  went  out  at  last, 
not  on  the  principle  of  nationality,  but  on  the 
pretence  of  "  State  rights."  It  waited  thirty 
years  too  long,  while  Free  Labour  influences 
"  demoralised"  the  Border  States,  and  while,  for 
the  better  half  of  its  life,  the  American  nationality, 
consolidated,  intensified,  and  grew. 

The  compromises  of  the  North,  criminal  as  they 
were,  were  "  God's  trap  to  catch  fools  with." 
Calhoun  should  have  struch,  if  he  meant  anything, 
or  if  there  was  anything  to  sti'ike  for.  As  it  was, 
this  predestined  failure,  "  Secession,"  is  led  forth 
by  Davis  and  Lee, — not  so  much  to  Intrigue  and 
Battle,  as  to  Execution. 

The  South  was  too  soon  or  too  late.  It  should 
have  arisen  before  the  great  North- West  grew, — 
while  the  Border  States  yet  believed  that  Eobbery 
was  Property, — as  soon  as  the  great  Jackson 
died,— when  the  Slave  interest  was  already  strong. 
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and  the  true  nation  yet  unmade.  If  it  could  not 
do  this,  it  should  have  waited,  and  used  the  arms 
and  resources  of  the  North,  to  carve  out  for  it  in 
the  real  South  a  future. 

And  the  North?  Its  thirty  years  of  compro- 
mise-Presidents,—a  brigade  of  Southern  shoe- 
blacks,— its  political  figurants,  prostituting  their 
"  Democracy,"  forsooth,  for  Southern  influence*; — 
its  litterateurs,  tilting  with  goose-quills  against 
destiny  ; — its  officials,  thinking  themselves  the  na- 
tion. And  behind  them  all,  the  descendants  and 
heirs  of  those  "  embattled  farmers,"  who — 
"  Kred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Is  it  not  Aristotle  who  tells  us  of  the  real 
Democracy  which  farmers  are  best  fitted  to  make  ? 
It  is  enough  that  Americans  are  one  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  is  a  Democracy. 

"  I  divide  you,"  said  Wendell  Phillips,  "  into  four  sections. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  mass,  rushing  from  mere  enthusiasm 
to  battle.  Behind  that  class  stands  another,  whose  only  idea  in 
this  controversy  is  Sovereignty  and  the  flag.  The  seaboard,  the 
wealth,  the  just  converted  hunkerism  of  the  country,  fill  that 
class.  Next  to  it  stands  the  third  element,  the  People  ;  the 
cordwainers  of  Lynn,  the  farmers  of  Worcester,  the  dwellers  of 

*  The  Satirist  describes  the  situation  well : — 

"  Now  don't  go  to  say  I'm  the  friend  of  oppression, 
For  I  oUers  hev  strove  (at  least  that's  my  impression) 
To  make  cussed  free  with  the  rights  of  the  North," 
Sez  John  C.  Calhoun,  sez  he : — 
"  Tes,"  sez  Davis  o'  miss, 
"  The  perfection  o'  bliss. 
Is  in  skinnin'  thet  same  old  coon,"  sez  he. 
"  At  the  North  we  don't  make  no  distinction  o'  color ; 
Tou  can  all  take  a  lick  at  our  shoes  when  you  please." 

Biglow  Papers. 
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the  prairie,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Maine — the  broad 
surface  of  the  People  who  have  no  leisure  for  technicalities, 
who  never  studied  law,  who  never  had  time  to  read  any 
further  into  the  Constitution  than  the  first  two  lines — '  establish 
justice  and  secure  liberty^  They  have  waited  long  enough  ; 
they  have  eaten  dirt  enough  ;  they  have  apologized  for  bank- 
rupt Statesmen  enough  ;  they  have  quieted  their  consciences 
enough  ;  and  now  that  they  have  got  their  hand  on  the  neck 
of  a  rebellious  aristocracy,  in  tTie  name  of  the  People  they  mean 
to  strangle  it. 

"  That  I  beKeve  is  the  body  of  the  People  itself.  Side  by 
side  with  them  stands  a  fourth  class — small  but  active — the 
abolitionists,  who  thank  G-od  that  he  has  let  them  see  his  sal- 
vation before  they  die." — New  York,  April,  1861.  Putnam, 
p.  130.  V.  1. 

And  Lincoln  ?  It  is  tlie  old  story  of  tlie  hour 
and  tlie  man.  Passion  blinding  tliem,  tlie  South 
asserted  tlie  barren  rigbt  to  take  Slaves  into  Free 
States,  instead  of  into  new  territory  only.  Tbey 
incensed  and  outraged  the  North,  when  they 
should  have  tried  to  use  it. 

The  mistake  was  made.  The  South  itself  took 
Slavery  from  the  category  of  State  questions,  and 
made  it  a  national  question,  demanding  its  protec- 
tion, not  only  against  free  citizens,  but  against 
foreign  nations  on  the  high  seas.  Certain  South- 
ern leaders  even  went  so  far  as  to  boast  of  planning 
the  Breckenridge  party  division,  that  Lincoln 
might  be  elected,  and  Secession  follow. 

"  Slavery  against  the  nation."  That  was  the 
challenge — the  merit  of  Lincoln  is,  that  surely,  if 
slowly,*  he  answered  it  with,  "  The  nation  against 

*  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  his  slowness  by  gentlemen 
who  have  not  compared  dates.  The  uprising  of  the  North  and 
the  call  for  75,000  men  was  within  three  or  four  days  of  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
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Slavery."  That  when  war  gave  him,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, the  right  to  use  negroes  in  battle, 
he  used  them  on  behalf  of  their  own  freedom,  and 
the  nation's.  That  he  has  not  compromised^  but 
kept  clear  the  issues.  He  used  opportunities  which 
others  would  have  abused.  His  power  consisted 
in  this,  that  his  whole  life  was  consistent  with 
itself,  and  that  his  official  acts  were  not  too  ad- 
vanced for  the  nation,— that  is,  for  success.  The 
man  who  could  wait  till  abolition  became  possible, 
aud  when  possible,  could  say,  "  I  should  deserve 
to  be  damned  in  time  and  eternity,  if  I  receded 
from  this," — That  is  the  man  for  the  crisis. 

But  naturally  and  necessarily  as  these  things 
have  seemed  to  come  to  pass,  there  were  agencies 
more  than  human  in  the  conflict. 

The  hostile  elements  were  brought  face  to  face. 
The  next  step  must  be  taken.  The  Pause  was 
natural,  for  the  next  step  would  involve  the 
destruction, of  the  weaker. 

The  result  now  rested  neither  with  North  nor 
South,  save  as  victim  or  instrument  of  the  Princi- 
ples which  respectively  had  created  them. 

The  North  was  the  development  and  creation  of 
the  Principle  of  Freedom,  resting  on  its  material 
basis  of  Free  Labour. 

The  South  was  the  creature  of  the  principle  of 
Oligarchy,  resting  on  its  material  basis  of  Slavery. 

Each  was  the  essential  and  deadly  foe  of  the 
other.     Each  must  advance  over  its  rival  or  perish. 

Slaveocracy  must  advance  into  the  Territo- 
ries, or  lose   the  Balance   of  representative  and 
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Senate  power,  and  become  (that  horror   of  Mr. 
Mill)  a  minority,  with  votes  that  are  useless. 

Democracy  and  free  labour  would  naturally  and 
certainly  occupy  the  Northern  and  Central  States, 
and  the  Mississippi  was  within  the  natural  Boun- 
dary of  its  empire. 

And  before  all  things  there  was  the  organic  and 
indestructible  unity  of  the  American  nation. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  the  South.  To  grasp 
at  a  dominion  marked  out  by  nature  for  free  en- 
terprise, or  to  look  to  the  future  development  of 
Slavery  in  more  Southern  and  appropriate  lati- 
tudes. 

The  first  was  urged  upon  it  by  passion  and 
jealousy,  and  Democratic  alliances,  and  by  the 
ferocious  self-assertion  and  Barbarism,  natural  to 
the  "  Institution." 

It  attempted  the  Impossible^  and  relinquished  the 
possible.  For  had  the  South  really  constituted  a 
separate  '"'' nation^^'  the  question  of  Northern  vote 
power  might  for  the  time  have  been  disregarded. 

In  the  real  South,  where  there  is  plain  speech 
and  no  scruples,  these  things  are  better  understood 
or  more  clearly  expressed.  Governor  Call,  of 
Florida,  in  a  long  and  able  letter  dated,  Feb.  1861, 
after  complaining  of  the  determination  of  the 
North  to  circumscribe  Slavery,  proceeds  to  declare 
that ; — 

"  Eyen  if  the  -whole  American  Family  should  not  adyance, 
the  Southern  division  will,  with  the  institution  of  African 
Slavery,  advance  from  the  hcmha  of  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Ime 
undet'  the  stm,  establishing  in  their  march  the  waymarks  of 
progress,  the  altars  of  the  reformed  religion,  the  temples  of  a 
higher.  cJYilisation,  a  purer  liberty,  and  a  better  system  of 
human  government !" — Pwtman,  v.  1.  p.  422. 
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But  the  Southernmost  territories  were  not  des- 
tined for  Slaves  or  Slave  barons.     For  their  useftil 
colonization  there  wanted  two  things— the  conso- 
lidation and  purification  of  American  Democracy, 
and    the    extermination    or    submission   of   the 
Slaveocracy.     This  contest  will  accomplish  both. 
Obviously, — for  we  venture  not   on  prophecies, 
which   are  impious    and  vain, — this  alternative, 
which  the  maddened  South  have  forced  so  far  on 
the  country,  is,  after  all,  in  view  of  the  majestic 
proportions  of  History,  and  of  the  true  perspective 
of  events,  but  a  faint  convulsion,— a  short  inter- 
regnum,— a  trifling  parenthesis,  in  that  mighty 
future  which  Destiny  and  God  are  unrolling  for 
the  Anglo-American  nation,  and  for  the  free  negro, 
upon  the  double  continent  and  home  of  the  People. 
For  the  White  American  in  the  North ;  and  for 
the  free  Black  American  there,  or  perhaps  in  the 
South,  under  the  Equator, — the  empire  of  the  Sun, 
and  more  natural  home  of  the  race. 


When  Secession  had  become  a  Fact,  the  ques- 
tion between  North  and  South  changed  its  character, 
and  it  is  important  to  distinguish. 

Prior  to  Secession,  the  question  was  one  of  Oli- 
garchy versus  Democracy. 

Now  it  is  one  of  a  pretended  Nationality, 
against  the  American  Nation. 

The  question  of  ascendency  was  soon  done  with. 
Oligarchy  could  not  live  under  the  American  Con- 
stitution. It  cannot  resist  American  power.  It 
did  its  possible,  aided  by  the  might  of  the  Slave 
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interest,  and  by  traitors  under  eyery  pretence  and 
of  every  shade.  The  result  was  that  step  by  step, 
as  the  party  of  Freedom  rose  in  numbers,  determi- 
nation, and  power,  so,  in  all  save  resolve,  did  the 
South  decline.  That  is  the  most  emphatic  moral 
of  eighty  years  of  American  History, 

Oligarchy  is  out  of  the  nation,  except  exactly 
that  fraction  of  it  implicated  in  material  servile 
interests.  Those  interests  become,  however,  day 
by  day  more  circumscribed ;  and  they  are  but 
those  of  a  faction. 

The  question  henceforrvard  is  one  of  Nationality^ 
and  we  shall  show  in  the  chapter  headed  RECON- 
STEUCTION,  the  wisdom,  the  strength,  the  con- 
servative and  re-creative  energies  that  reside  in  a 
free  Eepublic ;  as  we  have  shown  in  the  pamphlet 
called  »  THE  FALSE  NATION"*  what  chance 
it  had  in  the  home  and  Continent  of  the  People. 

"  Ee-construction"  completes  the  "  Making  of 
the  Nation,"  and  its  union,  more  perfect,  and  nobly 
planned,  with  Democracy. 

"  The  False  Nation,"  thus  applied  to  the  case  of 
the  South  those  inexorable  laws  of  political  science, 
according  to  which  nations  do  live  and  die  ;  — 

"  If  the  South  stand  against  the  North,  it  must 
stand  either  as  an  OUgarcMc  nation,  or  a  Repuh- 
lican  nation.  The  former  is  impossible,  and  the 
latter  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  Republican 
nation  it  could  not  become  without  "  casting  out  its 
oligarchy,"  and  coalescing  with  the  American  Re- 
public— one  and  indivisible,  and  with  which 
(having  then  as  a  nation  no  single  item  of  difference) 

*  Stanford,  August,  1864. 
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it  must  necessarily  assimilate.  The  process  would 
consist  in  unmaking  all  tlie  habits,  manners,  cus- 
toms, associations,  and  principles  of  the  ruling 
class,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  everything  iiiat  could 
distinguish  the  South  from  the  rest  .  of  the 
American  nation.  As  an  oligarchic  nation  it  cannot 
stand  against  the  free  North,  for  the  North  has 
long  been,  and  is,  the  stronger  in  every  element 
of  power  save  that  of  organisation,  and  in  that  it 
is  now  equal." 

Tested  by  Numbers^  Policy^  or  Principle^  we 
get  a  like  result  as  the  essence  of  the  History 
we  have  recounted. 

Votes  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  which  in  1840  were 
7000 ;  were  60,000  in  1844  ;  290,000  in  1848  ;  in 
1852  (the  great  effort  for  compromise)  157,000;  in 
1856,  1,341,812  ;  in  1860,  1,857,610. 

The  Policy  of  the  South  sought  the  three-fold 
power  of  Senate-vote,  Eepresentative-vote,  and 
Electoral-vote.     It  lost  them  all. 

The  Principles  of  either  side  are  as  they  were. 
But  the  natm'al  results  are  working  out.  In  1833 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  offered  $5000,  and  the 
Governor  of  Alabama  $50,000,  for  the  delivery  there 
of  Abolitionists,  and  now  the  Nation  is  Aboli- 
tionist, and  Sherman  has  delivered  eighty  thousand 
abolitionists  into  the  capital  of  Georgia. 

Soon  after  war  removed  Slavery  from  the  cate- 
gory of  a  Domestic,  State,  or  municipal  affair,  and 
submitted  it  to  national  jurisdiction,  the  national 
power,  was  used  against  it. 

It  is  simply  that  the  Eepublican  party  has  be- 
come the  national  party.     The  platforms  of  1856 
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and  1860  maintained  the  principles  of  Jefferson  a 
of  the  revolutionary  fathers,  and  declared  the  ( 
termination  to  read  the  Constitution  as  they  re 
it.  The  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM  of  18 
declared  that  Bepuhlicanism  and  Slavery  can, 
co-exist^  and  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  latt 
This  platform  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
chief  plank  is  as  follows : — 

"  Eesolved, — That  as  Slavery  was  the  cause,  and  now  c 
stitutes  the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  it  must  be  alu, 
and  everywhere  hostile  to  the  principle  of  Hepublican  govt 
ment,  justice  and  the  national  safety  demand  its  utter  amd  c> 
plete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Sepullia,  and  we  uph 
and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which  the  Grov« 
ment  in  its  own  defence  has  aimed  a  death-blow  at  this  gigaj 
evil.  We  are  in  favour,  furthermore,  of  such  an  amendm 
to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people  in  conforn 
with  its  provisions,  as  shall  terminate  and  for  ever  prohibit 
existence  of  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
United  States." 

§ 

Our  plan  does  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  proc 
by  which  the  Republic  destroys  its  foe.  We  d^ 
with  Causes  and  Results — with  the  essential  pr 
ciples,  and  their  ultimate  triumph. 

The  Truth  of  the  North  is  proved  by  its  essent 
Uniiy^  and  by  the  fact  that  the  logical  developm( 
of  its  principles  is  identical  with  their  triumpTi, 

The  falsehood  of  the  South  is  proved  by  its  p 
tence  to  war  for  "  Independence,"  whilst  retain] 
a  nation  of  slaves.  It  is  but  proved  again,  wt 
it  revealed  its  last  meanness  in  proposing  to  ma 
slaves  fight  for  them  without  giving  them  th 
freedom. 
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The  "  Times,"  Nov.  lOtlx,  1864,  described  a  meet- 
ing worthy  of  especial  notice,  attended  by  some 
of  the  wealthiest  and  weightiest  men  of  New 
York— men  who  three  years  ago  were  against  the 
coercion  of  States,  and  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  Slavery  as  it  was,  but  who  now  profess  to  be  an 
embodiment  of  the  true  Democracy, 

These  men,  and  amongst  them  conspicuously  such 
conservatives  and  aristocrats  as  Major-General  Dix, 
demand  more  popular  instituUms  stilly  the  direct  vote 
of  the  People,  and  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  1828-32 
when  presidents  like  Jackson  were  chosen,  not  for 
"  availability"  or  compromise,  but  for  genius  and 
character. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  American 
nation,  by  a  majority  nearly  half  as  large  as  the 
whole  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  last  election 
by  the  Slave  Democrat,  was  the  sign  and  seal  of  the 
united  will  of  the  People. 

We  say  then,  finally,  that  the  very  act  of  Seces- 
sion mas  in  fact  the  "  casting  out  of  Oligarchy."  It 
was  directly  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  vast 
majority  against  its  purposes  and  power.  Virtually 
it  was  an  act  of  the  North, — a  sufferance  of  the 
South. 

It  is  the  Republic  that  triumphs,  for  the  Eepublic 
is  abolitionist,  and  the  abolitionists  are  the  Eepublic. 

And  what  of  the  principle  of  Oligarchy  ?  It  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  movement  that  will  destroy 
slavery,  that  has  made  freedom  consistent  with  itself, 
and  every  individual  of  the  Eepublic  politically 
free  and  equal.     That  creates  for  the  nation  a  true 
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unity,  by  making  of  its  men  true  units.  That  has 
removed  for  ever  that  great  national  danger,  a 
clashing  of  State  and  national  Sovereignties.  Oli- 
garchy unmade  itself,  and  has  been  "  the  making 
of  the  American  nation  and  Democracy." 

America  is  one  in  History, — one  in  her  gra- 
duated self-Government,  local  and  general, — one  in 
her  water  and  mountain  system, — one  in  Boun- 
dary,— one  in  the  two-fold  unity  of  national  and 
popular  Sovereignty,  —  of  Industrial  Freedom,  and 
centralised  Government, —  one  in  Religion, — one 
in  Will, — one  in  her  Fusion  of  races, — one  in  Ideas, 
Interests,  and  Civilisation. 

In  that  only  item  in  respect  of  which  she  was  not 
one, — this  war  wUl  have  completed  her  Unity. 

Slavery  introduced  a  barbarous  code  and  sys- 
tem,—an  alien  and  perverse  element.  The  North 
has  cast  it  out,  and  is  closing  in  healthy  granula- 
tions round  the  wound  that  war  has  lanced  and 
opened. 

The  Union  must  have  been  restored,— by  war  or 
by  peace.  By  war,  with  or  without  temporary 
Disunion;  or  by  peace,  through  a  Free  Labour 
Propagandism, 

Either  way.  Secession  and  Oligarchy  go  out, 
and  the  nation  and  Republicanism  remain. 

It  was  De  Tocqueville's  main  position  that  the 
Hepublican  form  of  Government  mas  more  deeply 
rooted  even  than  the  Union.  That  Republicanism 
was  the  natural  state  of  the  Americans,  and  that 
their  strongest  passion  was  for  equality. 


2  c 
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The  game  of  Slavery  being  played  out^  now  that 
we  are  come  to  the  last  move,  let  us  review  the 
seven  stages  of  the  contest : 

1st.  England  encourages  the  Slave  trade  in  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Kepublio  antici- 
pate and  provide  for  the  extinction  of  Slavery,  hut 
recognise  it  as  a  fact.* 

2nd.  England  must  have  .cotton.  No  Anglo-In- 
dian Statesmen  exist.  The  South  gets  a  stupendous 
monopoly,  slightly  tempered,  occasionally,  by  Indian 
cotton.  Hence  a  money  power^  a  policy^  and  a 
sectional  Slaveholding  interest  in  the  South. 

3rd.  The  South  fights  for  States,  and  loses. 

4th.  Losing  that,  and  with  it  the  national  exe- 
cutive and  administrative  power,  its  next  move  is 
to  extend  and  consolidate  sectional  power.  It  seeks 
on  the  plea  of  popular  sovereignty,  to  get  it  en- 
acted that  each  territory  or  State  may  choose  or 
refuse  Slavery  for  itself,  whether  North  or  South 
of  the  compromise  line,-^it  being  tmderstood  by 
Slaveholders,  that  while  a  given  region  remained 
territory,  the  Slaves  would  be  introduced,  and 
once  introduced,  no  State  acts  could  well  be  passed 
or  enforced  to  turn  thenji  out.  On  this  issue 
John  Brown  and  the  free  emigrants'  societies  beat 
them.  The  "  Squatter  sovereigns"  go  for  freedom* 
The  South  is  also  beaten  in  California,  and  loses 
all  hold  on  the  Pacific. 

*  In  the  words  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  chairman  of  a  Com- 
mittee  in  1844,  in  his  report  to  Congress  ;—"  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  constituted  a  sacred  pledge  in  the  name  of  God, 
solemnly  given  by  each  State,  to  abolish  slavery  soon  as  practigable, 
and  tp  substitute  freedom  in  its  place." 
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5th.  The  Dred  Scott  case  is  to  remedy  al 
failures,  by  giving  masters  power  to  take  slave 
anywhere.  The  Supreme  Court  rules,  in  effecl 
that  negroes  are  not  men. 

6th.  It  is  found  that  though  Slavery  be  taken,— 
forced,  into  the  territories,  it  does  not  pay,  and  wil 
not  live  there.  The  temperate  zone,  and  a  propa 
gandism  of  freedom,  fight  against  it. 

7th.  The  Dred  Scott  heresy  being'  useless,  an( 
Squatter  sovereignty  a  mockery, — there  being  ye 
territory  enough  for  more  than  twenty  new  States 
which  would  go  for  freedom,  the  South  now,— 
the  set  time  foretold  by  Calhoun  having  fullj 
come, — with  perfect  logic,  and  as  much  statesman 
ship  as  can  be  used  for  evil,  sets  itself  to  force  on  th( 
last  alternative.  There  would  be  thirteen  million! 
of  negroes  by  a.d.  1900.  Virginia,  with  its  grea 
breeding  aristocracy,  its  vast  stake  in  slave  pro- 
perty, and  its  strategic  lines  of  mountain  and  rivei 
— Virginia  would  be  the  outwork.  Mexico  woulc 
take  the  new  Slave  empire  to  the  Pacific,  deniec 
it  by  California.  Panama  would  command  the 
commerce  of  both  oceans,  and  might  dictate 
alliances, — and  from  the  Potomac  to  Panama,  the 
most  "enlightened"  and  resolute  despotism,  the 
strongest  and  intensest  oligarchy  of  the  world,  witi 
the  torrid  zone  for  its  helper,  and  blacks  from  the 
thirteen  millions*  for  its  battalions,  mighj  try, 
for  the  last  time,  the  question, — whether  man  has 

*  As  we  have  seen,  p.  370,  if  contact  with  free  labour  could  hu\ 
he  avoided,  tlie  Slaves  migM  be  increased  to  forty  millions  withoul 
danger  to  the  Whites. 

2  c  2 
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rights,  history  a  meaning,  or  the  world  a  govern- 
ment ! 

It  is  true,  there  were  a  few  things  against  the 
success  of  this  project.  The  great  river  cuts  it  in 
twain,  and  between  the  river  and  Panama  Napoleon 
placed  his  legions,  nor  could  the  South  have  pre- 
vailed against  them.  Yet  the  Slave  empire,  were  it 
ever  to  exist,  must  hegin  at  the  Mississippi;  for  north- 
wards, Slavery  cannot  live,  and  without  Slavery,  Oli- 
garchy in  America  cannot  continue.  Against  all  the 
stupendous  policy  and  unique  determination  of  the 
South,  let  this  be  remembered, — that,  apart  from 
Slavery  and  Oligarchy,  there  existed  no  basis  for  a 
separate  Southern  nationality, — and  that  without 
Slavery,  Oligarchy  would  soon  fail  in  the  Gulf 
States,  though  a  phantom  nationality  were  erected 
there  to-morrow. 

This  war  ^r  Slavery, — that  was  "  to  rend  God's 
moral  Government  from  turret  to  foundation," — ■ 
has  worked  out  remorselessly  for  the  South  the 
Logic  of  its  suicide.  The  South  turned  from 
no  foe.  It  rejected  no  weapon.  It  denied  no 
conclusions.  Drunk  with  blasphemies,  it  chal- 
lenged every  power,  whether  of  Earth  or  Heaven, 
that  could  contend  against  it  for  the  right.  In  its 
despair,  it  allied  itself  with  the  torch,  the  bowl,  the 
dagger,  and  the  plague,  —  till  gibbets  creaked 
with  its  reputation,  and  hemp  was  heavy  with  its 
honour. 

Its  work  has  been  so  thorough, — its  lesson  so 
well  taught, — its  moral  so  clear,  that  there  wUl 
need  for  all  time  no  farther  repetition  or  enforce- 
ment. 
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The  mean  whites  contended  that  each  man 
might  "  whop  his  own  nigger."  The  negro  has 
been  drilled  and  disciplined  to  beat  him!  The 
Slaveholder  intrigued  for  forty  years,  and  has 
fought  for  four,  to  make  his  title  sure  to  his  property, 
— but  alas  riches  have  wings,  and  the  chattel  has  cut 
and  run !  The  Slave  Barons  would  establish  their 
"  institution,"—  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  Freedom  and  their  master's  Land  !  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  would  have  fame,^ — and  are 
damned  to  it  everlastingly. 

The  South  fought  against  Destiny,  Nature,  and 
God.  But  America  is  worthy  and  able  to  enact  the 
Law.  The  secret  of  its  power  was  formulated  by 
Aristotle  even  before  the  Christian  era : — 

"  //  the  Popular  party  exceed  more  in  Quantity, 
than  they  are  excelled  in  Quality.^  Democracy  must 
prevail.'^ 

And  again  in  the  words  of  Fichte : — 

"  A  regard  for  their  own  security  compels  all 
Free  States  to  transform  all  around  them  into 
Free  States  like  themselves ;  and  thus  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  welfare  to  extend  the  empire  of  cul- 
ture over  barbarism,  of  freedom  over  slavery." 


And  He,  who  rolls  rivers,  orders  climates,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  continent,  has,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  his  workings,  caused  all  things,  from 
the  foolishness  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  foolishness  of 
Davis  and  Lee,  to  work  together  for  the  "  Making 
of  the  People's  Nation." 
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"  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  TJnion,  and  they  heme  no 
other  legal  status  if  they  break  from  this.  They  can  only  do  so 
against  law  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  sepa- 
rately, procured  their  independence  and  their  liberty,  by  conquest,  or 
purchase.  The  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  independence 
and  liberty  it  had.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and, 
in  fact,  it  created  them  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies 
made  the  Union,  and  in  turn  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  depend- 
ence for  them,  and  made  them  States.  Such  as  they  are,  not  one 
of  them  even  had  a  State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union." 
LINCOLN,  Message  to  Congress,  July,  1861. 

"  The  proper  Federal  Union  is  where  two  or  more  States,  hav- 
ing their  separate  Governments  for  aU  domestic  purposes,  are 
united  by  a  central  Government,  which  regulates  their  mutual  rela- 
tions as  members  of  a  political  community,  but  does  not  interfere, 
with  the  functions  of  the  several  Governments,  and  their  authority 
over  the  individuals  which  are' their  subjects,  unless  in  so  far  as 
those  Junctions,  and  that  authority  may  affect  the  Federal  relation, 
Sfc-  *  *  *  There  must  he  certain  things  laid  down,  certain  rights 
conferred,  certain  provisions  made,  which  cannot  he  altered  without 
universal  consent,  or  a  consent  so  general  as  to  be  deemed  equivalent 
for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  consent  of  the  whole." 

BEOUGHAM,  on  the  United  States  Government. 

"  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,"  Slo. — Art. 
V.  United  States  Constitution. 

"Nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any 
of  them,  unless  such  alteration  he  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of 
every  State."- Jrif.  XIII.  o/CONFEDEEATION. 

"  No  convention  of  the  People  shall  be  called,  unless  by  the  con- 
currence of  two- thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  whole  representation. 

"  No  part  of  this  constitution  shall  be  altered,  unless  a  Bill  to 
alter  the  same  shall  have  been  read  three  times  in  the  House,  three 
in  the  Senate,  and  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  both  branches  ; 
neither  shall  any  alterations  take  place  until  the  Bill  so  agreed  to 
be  published  three  months  previous  to  a  new  election."  (fee—  Con- 
stitution of  SOUTH  CAEOLINA.  See  also  similar  provisoes  in 
Constitutions  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Sfv. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


RIGHT'  OF  SECESSION. 


CONTENTS. 
EigM  of  Revolution  or  of  Amendment. — Bastard  riglit  of 
Eevolution. — Prima  Eacie. — New  York  Reservation,  Madison 
to  Randolph  thereon. — The  People  the  Constituents  of  the 
Union. — Eight  of  Amendment  not  denied. — ^Eact  of  Despotism 
not  proved. — ^The  Four  Questions  involved  in  the  Claim. — Argu- 
ment on  the  State  Constitutions,  the  Ratification,  the  National 
.  Constitution,  the  Resolution  of  Independence,  the  Declaration, 
the  British  Constitution,  and  Natural  Right. — Extracts  from 
Twenty-four  State  Constitutions. — Nineteen  Eeasons. 


"  The  South  cannot  submit  to  a  President  who  is  not  their  de- 
voted servant.  Unless  every  power  in  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
strained  in  order  to  promote  the  progress  of  Slavery,  they  wUl  not 
remain  in  the  Union ;  they  will  not  wait  to  see  whether  they  are 
injured,  but  resent  the  first  check  to  their  onward  progress  as  an 
intolerable  injury.  This,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  history  of  Sla- 
very. It  began  as  a  tolerated,  it  has  ended  as  an  aggressive  insti- 
tution, and,  if  it  now  threatens  to  dissolve  the  Union,  it  is  not  because 
it  has  amything  to  fear  for  that  which  it  possesses  already,  hut  be- 
cause it  has  received  a  check  to  its  hopes  of  FUTURE  ACQUISI- 
TION."—lijBes,  Jan.  7,  1861. 

"  The  Monster  of  State  Sovereignty." — Washington. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  constituted  anarchy." — Hegel. 


The  glory  of  all  the  American  State  Constitutions 
was,  that  in  constituting  and  organising  the  power 
that  had  conquered  Freedom,  they  enunciated  the 
principles  that  should  perpetuate  it  amongst  their 
descendants.  The  infamy  of  Secession  was,  that 
while  it  destroyed  order  by  rebellion,  and  freedom 
by  Slavery,  it  dared  also  to  do  this  in  the  sacred 
names  of  Freedom  and  Independence. 
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If  the  South  was  "  in  its  right,"  the  right  must 
be  either  that  of  revolution^  or  of  amendirmit  and 
alteration  under  the  Constitution. 

The  South  saw  this  intuitively,  and  the  broad 
basis  of  logic  upon  which  the  great  fighting  South 
went,  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  bastard  "  right  of 
revolution,"  professing  to  rest  upon  necessity  and 
nature. — "  Negroes  are  property,  we  have  a  right 
to  protect  property,  and  to  extend  it."  The  North 
denied  that  right.     Hence  the  Wiar. 

There  is  no  flaw  in  this  logic,  save  in  the  major 
premiss,  no  fault  in  the  building,  but  in  the  foun- 
dation. If  negroes  be  chattels,  the  South  is  right, 
— if  not,  not. 

But  there  is  a  third  "  basis  of  right,"  now  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  or  necessity  of  things.  It  is  a  right 
to  secede,  supposed  to  subsist  in  certain  States, 
notwithstanding  no  such  right  was  reserved ;  not- 
withstanding the  same  States  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  "form  a  nation,"  the  Union  of  which 
was  to  be  "perpetual;"  notwithstanding . many 
clauses  and  undertakings  in  the  Constitutions  of 
these  States,  which  are  incompatible  with  Seces- 
sion,— either  the  fact  of  it,  or  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  attempted. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  It  will  not  take 
long,  even  selon  les  regies^  to  hunt  this  vermin  to  its 
hole.  The  South  stood  upon  its  so-called  "rights," 
upon  its  unity,  and  upon  its  force,  and  proclaimed 
before  the  world  the  necessary  and  natural  in- 
equality of  the  negro.  As  for  this  doctrine  of 
Secession,  we  suppose  some  people  believe  in  it, 
and  it  requires  a  short  notice. 
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The  national  Constitution  declares  that  it  is  co 
stituted  by  the  People  the  supreme  law  of  t 
land ; — that  the  Union  is  to  be  perpetual,  &c. ;  a: 
it  provides  a  mode,  of  amendment. 

The  State  Constitutions  attribute  to  the  Peoj 
the  supreme  power;  and  those  of  South  Carolii 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  LoujsiaT 
Tennessee,  and  others,  contain  distinct  regulatio 
as  to  the  mode  of  alteration  of  the  Governments 
those  States. 

Prima  facie  it  follows,  that  neither  the  IS 
tional,  nor  State  Constitutions,  were  intended 
be  altered,  save  by  the  means  and  in  the  mod 
provided.  It  follows,  also,  that  any  argument  i 
a  violent  or  informal  abrogation  of  the  first,  won 
apply  with  equal  force  to  a  violent  and  informal  abi 
gation  of  the  last.  If  "  the  States"  can  secede  frc 
the  Nation,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  defin 
amendment,  then  it  follows,  that  the  individuals 
the  townships  which  constitute  the  States,  c 
also,  in  their  turn,  secede  from  the  States, 
other  words,  that  the  nation  can  constitutional 
reconstitute  the  whole  State  organisation  of  t 
South. 

Moreover,  certain  of  the  States'  Constitutio 
asserted  the  right  of  the  People  to  "  alter,  refori 
or  abolish"  the  form  of  Government,  in  certa 
cases  stated.  This  right  being  asserted  in  the  Sts 
Constitutions,  and  not  asserted  in  the  National  Co 
stitution,  would  so  far  apply  rather  against  t 
former  than  the  latter.    But  such  right  is,  in  fact,  oi 
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of  the  fundamental  rights  of  human  natm-e,  and  is 
simply  recognised  as  such  by  the  form  of  amendment 
provided.  And  inasmuch  as  the  American  Consti- 
tution has  for  its  constituents  every  individual  in 
the  nation,  it  follows,  imless  the  contrary  be  dis- 
tinctly proved,  that  the  right  to  "alter,  reform, 
and  abolish  it "  does  not  belong  to  the  States,  hut 
to^  the  Nation.  Nor  can  it  exist  at  all,  until,  1st,  the 
right  of  amendment  has  been  denied;  and,  2nd,  the 
fact  of  despotism  proved.  Then,  and  not  before, 
could  the  "natural  right"  of  revolution,  accrue. 

Secession  is,  in  fact,  anarchy.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  a  deed  by 
which  a  State  loses  all  advantages  of  the  Union, 
without  being  released  from  any  of  its  duties  to  it. 

The  State  constitutions  declared  the  People  the 
source  of  all  power,  and  the  People  of  the  United 
States  had  adopted  a  national  Constitution,  and 
assumed  and  declared  a  national  character.  The  po- 
pular Sovereignty  is,  therefore,  thenceforth  pledged 
to  the  national  Sovereignty  and  Constitution,  which 
could  not  be  assailed  by  the  States,  or  even  by  the 
People,  except  through  the  recognised  mode  of 
amendment. 

The  second  of  the  articles  of  confederation  of 
1778,  retained  to  "  each  State  "  its  sovereignty,  &c. 

This  was  the  vital  defect.  The  Convention  of 
1787  was  assembled  to  cure  it.  During  the  debates 
Madison  said, — 

"  Some  contend  that  the  States  are  sovereign,  while  in  fact 
they  are  only  political  societies.  There  is  a  gradation  of  power 
in  all  societies,  from  the  lowest  corporation  to  the  highest 
sovereign.    The  States  never  possessed  the  essential  rights. of 
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Sovereignty.  The  States  at  present  are  only  great  corporations, 
having  the  power  of  making  by-laws,  and  these  are  effectual 
only  if  they  are  not  contradictory  to  the  general  confederation." 

And  Washington^  in  Ms  letter  of  tlie  17th  Sept. 
1787,  declares, — 

"  It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in  the  Pederal  Grovernment 
of  these  States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty 
to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all." 

The  Statesmen  of  that  age  would  allow  no  doubt 
or  reservation  upon  that  subject,  directly  or  by 
inference.  New  York  actually  proposed  to  with- 
draw within  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion were  not  adopted.  Hamilton  declared  the 
reservation  was  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution, 
and  would  not  be  a  ratification.  He  wrote  to  Madi- 
son for  his  opinion.  Madison  wrote,  that  such  an 
adoption  with  reservation  would  not  make  New 
York  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  that  she  could 
not  be  received  on  that  basis.  "  The  Constitution 
requires  an  adoption  in  toto  and  for  ever."  "  In- 
fluence is  not  Government,"  says  Washington ;  and 
Madison,  writing  to  Eandolph  from  New  York, 
April  8th,  1787,  said— 

"  I  hold  it  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  individual  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  is  utterly  irreconciledble  with  the  idea  of 
cm  aggregate  Sovereignty.  .  .  .  Let  the  national  Govern- 
ment have  a  negative  in  all  cases  whatsoever  on  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  States.  .  .  ,  This,  I  conceive,  to  be  essential, 
and  the  least  possible  abridgment  of  the  State  Sovereignties. 
Without  such  a  defensive  power,  every  positive  power  that  can 
be  given  on  paper  will  be  unavailing." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  centralisation  realised  in 
the  national  Constitution  fell  far  short  of  that  re- 
commended by  the  Statesmen  of  the  period. 
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-  The  original  Seceding  States  were  the  seven 
Cotton  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas.  Two  months 
after,  Virginia  joined.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas,  were  thus  dragged  in,  and  after- 
wards, Kentucky  and  Missouri  were  impudently- 
claimed. 

"  Eight"  of  Secession  involves  four  questions ; — 

1st.  Had  the  seceding  States  an  absolute  cove- 
nant right  to  secede,  ex  mero  motu  9 

2nd.  If  they  had  such  right  originally,  has  it 
lapsed  ? 

3rd.  If  their  right  was  not  absolute,  what  were 
the  conditions  of  its  exercise  ? 

4th.  Have  they  observed  them  ? 

The  replies  to  these  questions  can  hardly  be 
mistaken. 

First.  The  seceding  States  had  never  an  absolute 
right  to  secede.  Such  right  was  not  even  claimed 
or  asserted  by  the  States  themselves,  in  their  con- 
stitutions, as  we  shall  show  presently. 

Secondly.  If,  technically,  they  had  such  a  right, 
do  eighty  years  of  change,  during  which  the  States 
have  become  consolidated  into  a  nation, — does  this 
lapse  of  time,  and  entire  change  of  circumstance, 
make  no  difference?  If  six  or  seven  years  for- 
close  a  debt,  shall  all  that  is  meant  by  Unity  and 
Nationality,  throughout  three  generations,  foreclose 
nothing  ? 

Third,  and  Foiu-th.  The  conditions  of  rightful 
'■^abolition,   reform,   or  alteration"   (not  secession), 
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were  six,  as  follow,  and  were  so  stated  by  tlie 
Constitutions,  &c.  of  the  States  themselves. 

(A.)  Certain  States  did  assert  for  the  People,  an 
absolute  right  to  abolish  a  positively  bad  Govern- 
ment, hut,  with  two  exceptions,  those  States  were  not 
the  States  lately  in  rehellion. 

(B.)  Certain  States  asserted  a  right  to  reform,  &c. 
if  the  proper  objects  of  Government  were  not  secured 
by  the  Government.  Amongst  these  States  are  four 
of  the  seceding  States.  The  answer  is  threefold ; 
— First,  that  this  right  applies  as  much  (or  more) 
against  the  Governments  of  the  States,  in  whose 
constitutions  it  is  asserted,  as  against  the  national 
Government.  Second,  that  the  "proper  objects" 
were  secured  by  the  North.  Third,  that  the  very 
secession'  ordinances,  the  declared  intentions,  and 
farther,  the  raison  d'ltre  itself  of  the  South,  affirm 
a  principle  of  Government,  not  only  not  "  proper," 
but  infamous  and  destructive. 

(C.)  A  certain  State, — North  Carolina,  ceded 
the  territory,  which  afterwards  became  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  upon  an  -openly  immoral  condition, — 
upon  condition  of  the  unconditional  perpetuation 
of  Slavery.     That  condition  was  void  ah  initio. 

(D.)  Certain  States  undoubtedly  joined  the 
Union  upon  the  implied  understanding  that  their 
fair  rights  as  Slaveholders  should  be  respected. 
But  to  claim  from  a  nation,  "rights"  that  would 
destroy  that  nation  is  vain  and  contradictory.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  "  has  the  nation  given  these 
States  a  fair  chance  of  gradually  lessening,  and 
ultimately  extinguishing  their  interest  in  Slavery  ?" 
The  answer  to  this  and  to  them  is,  that  their  "rights" 
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had  not  only  a  fair,  but  an  unfair,  chance, — that 
Slavery  has  grown  more  dangerous,  inveterate, 
powerful,  and  desperate,  year  by  year,  and  that 
now  the  question  is— Slavery  or  the  nation?  Ob- 
viously, no  nation  ever  would  or  could  contract  to 
commit  suicide. 

(E.)  These  rights  were  generally  asserted  on 
behalf  of  "  the  People"  the  community,  or  the 
majority,  and  the  majority  of  the  People  in  the 
South  pronounced  against  Secession.  Of  the 
Southern  votes  alone,  the  Slave  Democrat  only 
polled  25,000  more  than  the  Union  candidate, 
without  reckoning  Lincoln's  votes,  or  those  of  the 
squatter  Democrat  Douglas,  the  third  Southern 
candidate.  The  actual  secession,  therefore,  not 
only  defies  the  national  Sovereignty,  but  tramples 
on  that  very  popular  Sovereignty  so  boastfully 
relied  on  to  prove  this  very  "  right  of  secession." 

(F.)  A  certain  delay  of  three  months,  and  cer- 
tain other  delays,  constitute  part  of  the  "  State" 
regulations  for  reform  or  amendment.  These  were 
not  complied  with. 

§ 

It  is,  indeed,  abundantly  easy  to  prove  that 
Southern  Secession  violates  every  Law,  Eight, 
Principle,  and  necessity,  upon  which  communities 
are  based,  or  even  social  existence  is  possible. 

The  question  is,  "  Had  the  South  the  right  to 
secede  for  Slavery,  and  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances  ?  " 

The  question  of  the  abstract  right  of  Secession 
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under  some  possible  circumstances  that  have  not 
existed,  is  a  very  nice  question  for  "  vindicators  "  of 
the  South,  provided  they  believe  that  the  public 
can  see  no  difference  between  the  practical  and  the 
speculative, —  between  Statesmanship  and  Hair- 
splitting. 

The  most  practical  of  all  questions  must  be 
treated  in  a  practical  manner.  There  is  a  certain 
line  of  argument,  not  without  weight,  to  show  that 
the  Sovereign  States  had  the  right,  according  to  the 
original  compact,  to  secede  upon  due  occasion. 

But  it  is  maintained  that  they  possessed  that 
right,  upon  undue  occasion,  or  without  occasion, 
and  the  claimants  have  appealed  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  world,  and  the  world  must  judge  what  is, 
and  is  not,  justifying  cause  and  occasion. 

It  were  to  amuse  or  to  insult  the  reader  to  argue 
that  any  States  had  the  right,  from  mere  whim, 
caprice,  or  phantasy,  to  dismember  a  nation,  first 
solemnly  formed,  constituted,  and  compacted  with 
all  the  moral  and  mental  forces  of  the  continent. 

Besides,  of  two  things,  one.  The  separate  con- 
stitutions were  before  or  after  the  national  Consti- 
tution, and  they  agree  or  they  disagree  with  it.  If 
before  and  disagreeing,  then  their  ratification  voids 
the  disagreement.  If  after  and  disagreeing,  then 
the  national  cpmpact,  being  with  the  whole,  and 
for  national  consideration,  voids  every  subsequent 
private  compact  which  any 'State  might  choose  to 
make  within  itself.  The  People  that  made  the  nation 
must  he  appealed  to^  before  the  nation  can  be  unmade. 

But  the  essential  and  ultimate  revolt^ — revolt 
against  God  and  man  alike, — ^is  the  revolt  against 
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that  ever-approacMng  union  of  Freedom  and  Law, 
towards  which  all  civilisation  and  progress  tend. 
A  denial  of,  and  a  shrinking  from,  those  political 
conclusions,  which  wUl  now  be  tried  out  in  Ame- 
rica. Wherein  all  should  become  self-restrained, 
and  all  politically  equal,  where  Conservatism 
should  become  Democratic,  and  Democracy  Con- 
servative. For  the  climax  of  all  Histories,  consti- 
tutions, laws,  progresses,  —  the  very  meaning, 
politically,  of  God  in  the  Eace,  is  it  not  the  realisa-' 
ti(m  of  Truth,—'-'  Truth,"  so  far,  "  made  flesh,"  in 
the  myriad-folded  national  Ufe9  The  truth, — ^the 
political  and  social  truth,  not  talked  about,  and 
seen  from  afar,  but  realised,  enacted,  and  lived. 


What  then  were  the  actual  circumstances  under 
which  the  right  of  Secession  is  maintained  ? 

They  were  the  claim  of  the  South  to  extend 
Slavery  into  the  territories,  and  by  the  Dred  Scott 
law,  into  every  Free  State  also. 

Upon  the  denial  of  these  "rights,"  the  South 
seceded,  and  upon  these  questions  the  "  right"  of  the 
South  must  stand  or  fall. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  text  of  the  Southern 
Constitutions  justifies  the  much  urged  "right  of 
Secession." 

■  And  here  we  take  all  those  States  created  up  to 
1833.  And  referring  back  to  the  preceding 
pages,  we  may  say  they  have  been  written  in  vain, 
if  it  be  not  quite  clear  that  without  these  claims  of 
Slavery  extension  the  Slave  South  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  at  all.     This  is  quite  sufficient  to. 
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demonstrate  the  wrong  of  the  South  ah  initi 
Slavery  could  not  exist  except  on  the  life  of  Fre( 
dom.  It  therefore  made  the  attempt  to  approprial 
and  sequester  the  territory,  or  to  destroy  the  Const: 
tution  of  the  Union.  Failing  that,  it  seceded.  S 
far  from  possessing  any  right  to  attack  thus  th 
life  of  the  North,  it  clearly  had  no  right  even  t 
insist  on  retaining  the  cause  of  national  weaknej 
within  its  own  borders. 

MAINE.  1819.  "They  (<^epeopZe)  have  an  indefeasib: 
right  to  institute  G-overnment,  or  to  alter,  reform,  or  totali 
change  the  same,  when  their  safety  and  happiness  require  it. 
Art.  1,  Sec.  1. 

The  Governor  *  *  shall  be  Commander  in  chief,  *  *  *  of  th 
inilitia,  except  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  Unite 
States."     Art  5,  Sec.  7. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  1779.  *  *  "  N'atural  rights,  and  tl 
hlessings  of  life,  *  *  and  whenever  these  great  objects  are  nc 
obtained,  the  People  have  a  right  to  alter  the  Oovernment. 
Preamble  to  constitution. 

NEW  HAMPSHIEE.  1792.  "  Government,  instituted  ft 
the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  whole,  &c 
whenever  the  ends  of  Government  are  prevented,  or  pull 
liberty  manifestly  endangered^  and  all  other  means  of  redress  ai 
ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and  of  right  ought  to  reform  tl 
old,  or  establish  a  new  Government."     Part.  i.  art.  10. 

VEEMONT.  1793.  "  That  all  men  are  born  equally  fre. 
&c.,  therefore  (prohibition  of  Slavery  or  Slave  Trade)  Ch.  : 
art.  1.  G-overnment  for  common  benefit,  &c.  The  communit 
hath  an  indefeasible  right  to  reform  or  alter  G-overnment. 
Ch.  I.  art.  7. 

CONNECTICUT.  1818.  "  The  People  **  at  all  times  a 
indefeasible  right  to  alter  their  form  of  Government  in  sue 
manner  as  they  may  think  expedient."     Art.  1,  sec.  2. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  1790.  The  same  as  Connecticu 
Art.  9,  sec.  2. 

NEW  YOEK  and  NEW  JEESET.    No  reserved  right 
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DELA.WAEE.  1831.  "And  they  (the  people)  may  for 
this  end  (happiness)  as  circumstances  require,  alter  their  con- 
stitution of  Grovernment."     Constitution,  first  clause. 

MAilTLAND.     1812.     Same  as  New  Hampshire. 

VIRGINIA.  1776.  "  That  all  men  ly  nature  are  equally 
free,  ^c,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights  of  which  they  cannot 
by  any  compact  deprive  their  posterity.  G-ovemment  instituted 
for  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  People,  &c., 
and  when  found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  purposes, 
a  MAJOEiTT  of  the  comnmnity,  hath  an  indefeasible  right  to 
reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  &c."  Sec.  1  and  3.  Bill  of  rights. 
"  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate 
privileges,  <fec.  That  no  free  Government  can  be  preserved  but 
by  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prinoiples."    Sec.  15. 

1830.  "  No  person  Governor,  unless  a  native  citizen  of  the 
United  States."    Art.  4,  Constitution. 

NORTH  CAEOLINA.  1776.  "AUpoKtical  power  vested 
in  and  derived  from  the  People  only ;  no  exclusive  privileges." 
Sec.  1 — 3.     Ifo  right  to  alter  national  Government  reserved. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  1798.  "The  Governor  shaU  be 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  State,  and  of 
the  militia  except  when  they  shaU.  be  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States."     Art.  2,  sec.  6. 

"  All  power  is  originally  vested  in  the  People,  &e.  Trial  by 
Jury,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  shall  be  for  ever  inviolably 
preserved."    Art.  9,  sec.  1  and  6. 

No  right  to  alter  national  Government  reserved.  Also  Art.  11 
imposes  (as  do  other  constitutions),  certain  forms  and  delays  on 
the  discussion  of  any  project  for  altering  the  constitution, 
and  declares  that  such  alteration  shall  not  take  place  until  the 
BUI  so  agreed  to,  be  published  three  months,  Sfo. 

GEORGIA.  1798.  "  No  Governor  who  shall  not  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  twelve  years.  Art.  2,  sec.  3.  Pree- 
dom  of  press  and  trial  by  Jury  inviolate.  Art.  4,  sec.  5.  No 
Slave  Trade  after  1798.    Art.  4,  sec.  11. 

No  right  to  alter  national  Government  reserved. 

Same  punishment  for  killing  or  dismembering  slave,  as  white. 
Ajt.  4,  sec.  12. 

KENTUCKY.  1799.  "The  Governor  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States."    Art.  3,  sec.  4. 
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He  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  array  and  navy,  and 
of  the  militia,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.     Sec.  8. 

That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people :  for  the  advance- 
ment of  these  ends  (peace,  safety,  and  happiness),  they  (the 
people)  have  indefeasible  right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their 
Government,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper.  Art. 
10,  sec.  3. 

TENNESSEE.  1796.  "  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of,  &c.  except  when  troops  shall  be  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States."    Art.  2,  sec.  5. 

Same  right  as  Kentucky  to  "  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the 
Government,"  for  the  sake  of  "peace,  safety,  and  happiness." 
Art.  11,  see.  1. 

That  no  citizen  shall  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  provided  he 
will  pay  an  equivalent.    Sec.  28. 

OHIO.  1802.  "  AH  men  equally  free.  To  effect  these  ends 
(liberty  and  independence),  they  have  complete  power  to  alter, 
reform,  or  abolish  Government,  Whenever  they  may  deem  it 
necessary."    Art.  8,  sec.  1.     Slavery  prohibited.     Sec.  2. 

INDIANA.  1816.  Same  right  to  "  alter  or  reform."  Art.  1, 
sec.  2.         •  -       ■ 

LOUISIANA.  1812.  Government  formed  "  to  secure  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property."  Preaftible :  "  No  representative, 
unless  a  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States."  Art.  2, 
sec.  4. 

Every  free  white  male,  citizen  of  the  United  States,  &c.  shall 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  elector.  Governor  shall  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.     Art.  3,  sec.  4. 

"  For  ever  disclaiming  all  right  to  the  waste  or  unappor- 
priated  lands  in  territory  of  New  Orleans.  The  same  shall  he 
and  remain  at  sole  disposition  of  the  United  States. 

MISSISSIPPI.  1817.  Government  formed  "to  secure 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property." '  That  "  general,  great, 
and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  Government"  be 
established,  therefore : 

"  AU  political  powers  in  the  people.***  Indefeasible  right  to 
alter  or  abolish  Government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
expedient."    Art.  1,  sec.  2.    Trial  by  Jury  inviolate.     Sec.  28. 
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Eepresentative,  citizen  of  United  States.  Art.  3,  see.  7.  Senar 
tor,  citizen  of  United  States.    Art.  3,  sec.  14. 

Governor,  commander-in-chief,  Ac.  except  when  troops  shall 
he  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Art.  4,  sec.  6. 
"Waste  or  unappropriated  lands  in  the  State /or  ever  disclaimed, 
and  shall  he  and  remain  at  the  sole  disposition  of  the  United 
States**  and  that  the  river  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers 
and  waters  leading  into  the  same,  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
shall  he  common  highways,  and  for  ever  free,  as  well  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  State,  as  to  other  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  ordinance  is  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States.  Militia  to  be  organised,  &c.  in  manner  not 
incompatible  with  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

ILLINOIS.  1818.  "  No  slavery  to  be  iatroduced.  Art.  6, 
sec.  1.  Government  for  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  of  people. 
Art.  8,  sec.  2. 

ALABAMA.  1819.  Government  formed  "  to  secure  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property."  Preamble :  "  That  principles 
of  liberty  and  free  government  be  established." — "  People  inde- 
feasible right  to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  government."  -  Art.  1, 
sec.  2. 

No  representative,  unless  citizen  of  United  States.  Same  as 
to  electors.  Art.  3,  sec.  4  and  5.  Governor,  native  citizen 
United  States,  and  Commander  in  chief,  &c.  except  when  they 
shall  be  called  into  service  of  the  U.  S.    Art.  4,  sec.  4  and  6. 

Militia  to  be  organised  and  disciplined,  not  incompatibly 
with  constitution  of  United  States.    Art.  4,  sec.  1. 

Waste  lands,  &c.  at  disposition  of  United  States  ;  all  navi- 
gable waters  within  this  State  shall  _/b^  ever  remain  public  high- 
ways, free  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  this  ordi- 
nance irrevocable  without  consent  of  United  States. 

MIS80UEI.  1820.  Same  provisions  as  to  altering  Govern- 
ment when  necessary  to  safety  and  happiness ;  as  to  electors, 
representatives,  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief;  as  to  freedom 
of  Mississippi,  and  navigable  rivers  leading  into  it.  State  never 
to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  Laws  to  be  passed  securing  humanity  to  slaves,  and 
abstinence  from  injury  to  their  life  or  limb. 

This   summary   suggests  the  question,  whether 
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the  gentlemen  who  assert  the  right  of  Secession 
upon  the  State  constitutions,  have  ever  read  them, 
and  if  they  have,  with  what  intention  they  make 
such  assertions  respecting  States  that  reserved  no 
power  of  Secession^  or  that  reserved  it  only  on  the 
condition  of  insupportably  bad  government. 

§ 

And  going  back  from  the  State  Constitutions, 
to  the  Eatifications  of  the  National  Constitution; 
and  from  them  to  the  National  Constitution  ;  and 
from  that  to  the  Eesolutions  of  Independence ;  and 
from  them  to  the  Declaeation  of  Independence; 
and  from  that  to  the  British  Constitution  ;  and 
from  that  to  the  rights  of  Human  Natuee,  upon 
which  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Revolution  was 
avowedly  based, — ^what  say  all  these?  We  take 
them  in  their  order. 

Human  Natuee  declares,  as  the  British  Consti- 
tution, the  Eesolutions,  and  the  Declaration,  declare, 
that  men  are  equal  in  their  natural  rights  before 
God,  and  as  towards  their  fellows. 

The  South  herein  gave  them  all  the  lie,  and  was 
itself  essentially  a  liar  from  the  beginning. 

And  the  British  Constitution,  what  says  that  ? 
We  have  already  seen  what  it  says,  and  the  cus- 
toms and  rights  founded  upon  it  are  as  Penn  ex- 
pounded them : — 

"  No  man  in  England  is  bom  Slave  to  another,  neitlier  hath 
one  right  to  inherit  the  sweat  of  the  others  brow,  or  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  labour  but  by  consent. 

"  So  sacred  were  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  People  re- 
puted in  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  that  not  to  continue  and  oon- 
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firm  them,  was  to  affl-ont  God,-  and  to  damn  the  souls  of  the 
King's  progenitors  and  successors,  and  to  depress  the  church 
and  deprave  the  realm." 

"  And  twice  every  year,  the  Bishops  should  pronounce  the 
greater  excommunication  agaist  the  infringers  of  the  great 
Charter,  though  it  were  but  in  word  or  counsel,  for  so  saith 
the  statute." 

The  South,  that  stood,  forsooth,  on  its  "  rights," 
denied  every  basis  or  authority  from  which  right 
can  be  deduced. 

The  British  Constitution  declares  that  no  man  in 
England  shall  be  enslaved.  The  South  enslaves  a 
nation. 

British  usage  declares  the  sacredness  of  freedom. 
The  South  sold-  all  free  niggers  who  did  not 
promptly  leave,  and  hangs  "  home  made  Yankees." 

British  birthrights  declare  that  men  shall  be 
tried  hy  their  peers  and  by  a  jury.  In  the  case  of 
Welshmen  the  jury  was  of  old  half  composed  of 
"Welshmen.  The  South  rejects  Negro  evidence, 
and  tries  Negroes  by  Slaveholders. 

And  yet  the  South  first  based  its  existence  as 
part  of  the  American  nation,  upon  necessity  and 
nature,  upon  the  "  rights  of  British  Colonists  and 
subjects." 

And  what  say  the  "Eesolutions  of  Indepen- 
dence ?  " 

They  base  their  action  and  their  right  upon 
human  nature,  and  the  British  Constitution. 

They  claimed  for  all  "inhabitants."  Are  negroes 
"  inhabitants  "  ?    Is  their  nature  "  human"  ? 

And  the  "  Declaration  " 

It  says,  "  all  men  are  free  and  equal."  If  negroes 
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are  not  "men,"  then  Southerners  are  beasts,  for 
their  blood  is  in  the  veins  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  four  millions  of  Slaves. 

And  the  Constitution  ?  It  was  formed  by  the 
peq)le,  for  a  more  perfect  Union.  And  the  South 
attempted,  against  the  vote  of  its  own  majority,  to 
destroy  this  Union ! 

And  the  Ratifications  of  the  Constitution? 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  ratification  of 
New  York  would  have  been  rejected  as  no  ratifica- 
tion, had  it  been  conditional. 

§ 

The  Constitution  of  1787  was  the  organic  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
not  a  "  compact,"  for  there  were  no  parties  to  it. 
There  was  but  one  party, — the  People. 

The  Constitution  was  neither  drawn  up,  nor  pro- 
mulgated, nor  ratified,  nor  acceded  to  by  "  States" 
as  such. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  Southern  People 
ratified  may  be  fairly  shewn  by  quoting  Mr.  NichoL 
the  latest  ultra  Secesh  advocate.  He  quotes  (p.  308, 
v.  2.)  the  declarations  of  Maine,  Mchigan,  Vir- 
ginia, and  New  York  for  the  right  of  Secession, 
Maine  and  Michigan  asserted  the  right  of  the  peoph 
to  alter  and  aboKsh  their  Government  "  when  theit 
safety  andhappiness^  and  the  public  good  requiredit.' 
And  Virginia  and  New  York,  in  ratifying,  declare 
in  the  first  case  that  the  State,  in  the  second  that  th( 
People,  could  resume  the  powers  of  govemmen 
'■hohenever  perverted  to  their  injury  and  oppression  "  o] 
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"  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happi- 
ness." And  from  these  quotations  Mr.  Nichol 
thinks  he  proves  the  absolute  right  to  thrust  aside 
the  Constitutional  proviso  for  amendment,  and  to 
secede  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  and  extend- 
ing Slavery !  He  also  asks  "  can  inconsistency  and 
falsehood  go  farther  "  than  for  these  States  to  join 
in  forcing  the  Northern  Government  back  on  their 
sister  States ! ! 

For  the  same  purpose  he  also  quotes,  (p,  311), 
the  Virginia  resolution  of  1798,  "  almost  identical" 
with  the  Kentucky  resolution  of  1797,  a,nd  which 
declared  "  that  in  the  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by 
said  compact,  the  States  should  "interfere  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintain- 
ing, within  their  respective  limits,  the  authority,  rights, 
and  liberties,  appertaining  to  them." 

And  so,  the  right  to  secure  safety,  happiness,  and 
public  good ;  to  resist  injury  and  oppression,  war- 
rant a  war  to  perpetuate  fugitive  Slave  laws,  and 
to  force  Slavery  on  the  territories  !  To  "  arrest  the 
•progress  of  the  evil"  is  synonymous  with  extending 
Slavery,  and  to  "maintain  within  their  respective 
limits,  their  authority,  rights  and  liberty,"  means 
the  same  thing ! 

This  is  truly  the  redmtio  ad  absurdum  of  State 
rights,  and  of  Secesh,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
that  Mr.  Nichol  has  lived  forty  years  to  set  it  forth- 
Granting  the  validity  of  the  "reservation,"  and 
waving  all  other  objections,  they  one  and  all 
claimed  it  upon  a  'contingency  that  has  not  arisen.. 
That  contingency  was  bad  Government.  The  occa- 
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slon  of  Secession  was  that  the  principles  of  Freedom, 
or  good  Government,  were  about  to  be  completed 
and  made  universal. 

The  Declaration  justified  revolt  by  Despotism, 
and  the  very  words  in  most  cases,  the  exact  sense, 
in  all,  of  the  intense  national  feeling  against  the 
inveterate  tyranny  of  the  English  Oligarchy,  were 
copied  into  the  constitutions  or  ratifications,  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  the  rights  of  Freedom. 

Democracy  formulates  its  protest  against  oli- 
garchy and  prerogative,  and,  lo !  the  intensest 
Oligarchic  despotism  in  the  world,  fits  and  forges 
the  formulum  into  a  protest  against  the  completion 
of  Freedom,  and  the  establishment  of  Democracy. 

Eeally,  the  only  answer  to  this  should  be; — 
"Stop  thief!  stop  thief!" 

All  goes  to  this,  are  negroes  men?  In  the 
only  Democracy  the  world  ever  saw, — Is  a  nation 
to  be  denied  the  primary  rights  of  manhood  ? 


We  say  then  that  Secession  was  not  right,  but 
wrong— because : — 

1st.  The  terms  of  ratification  by  the  Seceding 
States  do  not  justify  it. 

2nd.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  condemn  it. 

3rd.  Instincts  of  national  preservation  and  life 
will  prevent  it. 

4th.  The  South  has  had  a  fair  chance  of  gradu- 
ally ending  Slavery,  and  has  failed. 

5th.  The  right  to  secede  was  reserved  to  the 
People,  and  the  majority,  and  these  voted  against 
Secession. 
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6tli,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  Human 
nature,  the  British  Constitution,  the  Eesolutions, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Eatifications,  all  condemn 
Secession  for  Slavery. 

12th.  Because  national  funds  had  been  applied 
chiefly  in  the  South, 

13th.  Because  the  State  Constitutions  contain 
irrevocable  compacts  with  the  United  States,  as  to 
"  Lands,"  "  Soil,"  the  Mississippi,  &c. 

14th.  Because  they,  some  of  them,  contain  de- 
clarations that  Slavery  shall  never  be  introduced ; 
and  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  Slavery  extension 
platforms,  and  Secession,  &c.,  intend  and  declare 
the  contrary. 

15th.  Because  the  Constitutions  of  the  chief 
Secession  States  contain,  as  to  alteration  of  national 
Grovennnent,  no  reserved  rights  whatever  ! 

,16th.  Because  the  forms  of  alteration  &c.,  were 
not  complied  with,  and  the  right  of  amendment 
was  not  demanded. 

17th.  Because  "the  People"  of  1787,  are  the 
Nation  of  1860. 

18th.  Because  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
(press,  speech,  jury,  &c.)  guaranteed  by  State 
Constitutions  to.  the  People,  have  been  negatived, 
denied,  and  reversed,  by  the  necessary  action  of 
Slavery. 

19.  Because,  as  we  have  shown,  the  same  inter- 
pretation of  Southern  Constitutions,  that  would 
justify  the  States  in  seceding  from  the  Union, 
would  justify  the  North  in  reconstituting  the  whole 
State  organization  of  the  South. 
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The  question  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  South 
mcems  the  question  of  "right,"  and  requires  a 
ttle  amplification.     Brownlow  (p.  234)  thus  puts 

"  Ought  tbe  three  rebellious  States,  Louisiana,  Tlorida,  and 
3xas,  to  be  tolerated  in  their  schemes  of  treason  after  costing 
le  people  of  the  other  States  six  hundred  and  eighteen  millions 
■  dollars  ?  Louisiana,  purchased  at  $15,000,000 ;  interest  paid, 
3,385,353.  Elorida,  $5,000,000 ;  interest  paid,  $1,480,000, 
exas  (boundary),  $10,000.000 ;  for  indemnity,  $10,000,000  ; 
ir  creditors,  $7,750,000 ;  Indian  expenses,  $5,000,000 ;  navy 
id  troops,  $5,000,000;  all  other  expenditures,  $3,000,000, 
[exican'  war,  $217,175,575  ;  soldiers'  pensions,  &c., 
100,000,000.  Florida  war,  $100,000,000;  pensions, 
7,000,000;  to  remove  Indians,  $5,000,000.  For  New 
[exico,  $15,000,000;  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  ^100,000,000. 
^eo^gia,  $3,082,000." 

And  Senator  Doolittle,  Dec.  1860,  spoke  to  the 
ame  effect,  as  follows : — 

"  Your  right  of  Secession  involves  the  right  of  expulsion.  Let 
s  see  how  this  doctrine  would  apply  in  time  of  war.  *  *  *  Any 
ae  of  the  New  England  States  could  have  resolved  itself  out,  and 
one  over  to  the  enemy,  *  *  and  turned  our  own  guns  against  us. 
!ut  again,  take  it  in  time  of  peace.  Pennsylvania  could  cut  off 
U  the  mail  routes.  So  too  with  Illinois,  we  could  not  go  to  New 
Tork,  except  by  leave  of  Illinois  or  Kentucky.  How  is  it  with 
I'loeida,  that  has  50,000  whites  P  .  We  purchased  it  to  get  rid  of 
oreign  jurisdiction — also  to  get  possession  of  the  Key  and  command 
he  entrance  to  the  Gulf.  And  now  Florida  attempts  to  resolve 
lerself  ^out,  and  take  all  these  fortresses,  which  we  have  spent 
housands  of  dollars  to  make,  with  all  our  own  guns,  and  turn  them 
.gainst  us.  How  is  it  with  Louisiana  P  The  Government  of  the 
Jnited  States  upon  principles  of  great  national  policy,  purchased 
t  from  the  Emperor  of  France  at  an  expense  of  $15,000,000,  to 
ibtain  possession  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  above 
U  things  to  hold  the  mouth  of  that  river.  How  has  it  been  with 
Texas  P  The  result  of  her  annexation  brought  the  Mexican  war, 
rhich  cost  us  40,000  lives  and  nearly  $100,000,000." 
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To  tMs  may  be  added  that  the  Mississippi  is  the 
highway  for  ten  States,  and  touches  on  thirteen, — 
that  the  secession  of  Louisiana  cut  Texas  off  from 
the  Union,  and  that  Louisiana  had  cost  60  million 
francs  and  many  years  protection  by  the  sugar  duty 
of  about  seven  millions  of  dollars  annually :  also 
the  mails  in  the  seven  slave  States,  cost  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  above  the  receipts. 

Mr.  Everett  also  states  nearly  the  same  facts. 
But  he  adds  that : 

"  A  great  part  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States 
has  been  incurred  in  defending  the  Sotjth-westeen  feontiee. 
If  to  all  this  expenditure,  we  add  that  of  the  forts,  the  navy  yards, 
the  court  houses,  the  custom  houses,  &c.  in  these  regions,  jvee 
hundred,  millions  of  dollars  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  at  least 
five-sixths  have  been  levied  by  indirect  taxation  from  the  North 
9,nd  North-west,  have  been  expended  in  and  for  the  GirtF  States 
in  this  century." 

§ 

In  England,  where  the  matter  is  not  relegated 
to  the  logic  of  Bayonets,  and  where  public  mora- 
lity is  not  violated  with  impunity,  such  works  as 
the  British  Copperhead  press  has  produced,  ought 
to  forward  immensely  the  cause  of  the  North. 

They  evince  a  profound  political  and  social 
immorality,  resting  the  logic  of  Secession,  ulti- 
mately, on  the  theorem  that  right  is  wrong,  and 
wrong  is  right — ^that  black  is  white,  and  white 
black.  Their  right  of  Secession  rests  upon  the 
right  of  Slavery ;  the  right  of  Slavery  rests  upon 
the  wrongs  of  the  Slaves. 

They  say,  almost  with  the  clearness  and  sequence 
of  a  syllogism — "  We  reserved  a  right  of  securing 
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good  Government,  therefore  we  have  the  right  t( 
make  a  Slaveholder's  war  upon  the  nation." 

Mr.  Williams,  writing  (of  course)  from  th( 
meridian  of  Constantinople  (whose  Sultan  wai 
lately  praised  as  moral,  because  he  discharged  hii 
father's  old  ladies),  and  adopting  his  tone  to  th( 
congenial  meridian  of  Charleston,  likens  "  Puri 
tanism"  to  "eternal  punishment,"  calls  it  a  "Pes 
tilence"  (p.  409),  and  unconsciously  justifies  th( 
North,  by  declaring  that  a  gradual  setting  free  o 
negroes  is  impossible,  and  that  slaves  must  for  eve: 
remain  so, unless  the  South  be  exterminated,  (p.  128. 

The  South  is  now  going  through  a  course  o 
primary  instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  right  am 
wrong,  and  as  to  their  consequences.  Also  of  th( 
meaning  of  "  freedom,  safety,  and  happiness,"  an( 
the  way  to  secure  these  good  things.  It  has  oftei 
wished  itself  well  back,  with  its  peculiar  Institutioi 
as  it  was,  and  bitterly  rues  the  day  when  it  appealec 
to  the  "  fundamental  rights  of  the  people." 

It  throws  a  clear  light  on  the  real  moral  an( 
political  situation  of  the  South,  to  have  thes 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  unction  and  odour  o 
Southern  sanctity  about  them,  explaining  to  Ung 
lishmen,  how  Slavery  and  Slave  necessities,  ar 
identical  with  "  freedom,  safety,  and  happiness ;' 
and  how  the  great  country  that  has  gone  nigh  unt^ 
wholesale  destruction  for  the  sake  of  peace,  an( 
compromise  with  Slavery,  has  at  length  violate( 
the  rights  of  the  Slaveholders,  by  staying — almos 
"  on  the  verge." 

Clearly,    no    conservatism    would     suit    thes 
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Souttem  devotees,  but  a  conservatism  of  Db- 

STEUCTION  AND   DesPAIE. 

They  would  perpetuate  in  America  a  "  constituted 
anarchy"  such  as  Hegel  lamented  in  Germany, 
and  declared  that  the  world  had  never  seen  before. 
They  assert  the  position  he  thus  denounces : — 

"  The  position  that  an  empire  is  properly  a  unity,  a  totality, 
a  state,  while  yet  all  the  relations  are  determined  so  exclusively 
on  the  principle  of  private  right,  that  the  privilege  of  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  that  empire  to  act  for  themselves,  contra- 
rily  to  the  interest  of  the  whole,  is  guaranteed  by  the  most 
inviolable  sanctions." 


"  A  State,"  says  Burke,  "  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agree- 
ment in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee,  calico  and 
tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  he 
taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest^  and  to  he 
dissolved  hy  a  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked 
upon  with  other  reverence,  because  it  is  not  a  part- 
nership in  things  subservient  only  to  gross  animal 
instincts  of  a  temporary  and  perishing  nature.  It 
is  a  partnership  in  all  science^  a  partnership  in  all 
art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in,  all  perfec- 
tion, a  partnership  not  only  between  those  who  are 
living,  hut  between  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who 
are  to  be  horn." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

JIECONSTRUGTIOK 


"Behold  the  woeld  Phcenix,  in  fibe  consummation  and 
fiee  ceeation  ;  wide  aeb  hee  fanning  wings  ;  loud  is  her 
death-melout,  of  battle  thundees  and  falling  towns  !  skt- 
waed  lashes  the  funeeal  flame,  enveloping  all  things ;  it 

IS    THE    DbATH-BiETH    OF   A  WOELD." 


"  This  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  Freedom,  and 
Government  of  the  People  by  the  People  and  for  the  People  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." — Lincoln. 

"  To  realise  these  grades  of  national  progress  is  the  boundless 
impulse  of  the  world-spirit.^the  goal  of  its  irresistible  urging." 

Megel. 

"  They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  of  free  Society,  which 
should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  though  never  perfectly  attained,  con- 
8ta,ntly  approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and  deep- 
ening its  influences,  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  vahie  of  life 
to  all  people  of  every  colour,  everywhere" — Lincoln. 

"  The  incurable  defect  of  all  former  Federal  Governments  is,  that 
they  were  Sovereignties  over  Sovereignties." — Chancellor  Kent. 

"  Peeb  Laboue  has,  at  last,  apprehended  its  rights,  its  interests, 
its  powers,  its  destiny,  and  is  organising  itself  to  assume  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Hepublic.  It  wiU  meet  you  everywhere,  in  the 
Territories  and  out  ot  them,  wherever  you  may  go  to  extend  slavery. 
It  has  driven  you  back  in  California  and  Kansas.  It  will  invade 
you  soon  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 
It  will  meet  you  in  Arizona,  in  Central  America,  and  even  in  Cuba. 
You  may,  indeed,  get  a  start  under  or  near  the  Tropics,  but  it  wiU 
be  for  a  short  time.  Even  there,  you  wiU.  found  States  for  free 
labour  to  occupy.  *  *  *  The  interests  of  the  white  race  demand 
the  ultimate  emancipation  of  all  men.  The  White  man  needs  this 
continent  to  labour  on.  His  head  is  clear,  his  arm  is  strong,  and 
his  necessities  aj-e  fixed.    He  must  and  wiE  have  it." — Seward. 

"  We  need  no  safeguard.  Not  only  the  inevitable,  hut  the  best, 
power  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  is  the  umfettered  average  common 
sense  of  the  masses.  *  *  You  may  sigh  for  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, anchored  in  the  convictions  of  past  centuries,  and  able  to 
protect  the  minority  against  the  majority,  able  to  defy  the  ignorance, 
the  mistake,  or  the  passion,  as  well  as  the  high  purpose  of  the  present 
hour.  *  *  The  fact  remaina,  that  we  are  launched  on  the  ocean, 
of  an  unchained  democracy,  with  no  safety  hut  in  the  instinctive  love 
of  right  in.  the  popular  heart.  *  *  Trust  the  people  with  the 
greatest  questions,  and  yon  secure,  not  perfect,  but  tlie  best  possible 
institutions.  Now,  my  idea  of  American  civilisation  is,  that  it  is  a 
second  part,  a  repetition  of  that  same  sublime  confidence  in  the 
public  conscience  and  the  public  thought,  that  made  the  ground- 
work of  Grecian  Democracy." — Wendell  Phillips. 
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"  The  Home  of  Freedom  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged 
and  perpetuated." — Lincoln. 

"  Behold  now  this  vast  City;  a  City  of  refuge,  the  Mansion  Sou^e 
of  Liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection. 

The  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  making, 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed,  Jv^ice  in  defence 
of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by 
their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty, 
the  approaching  reformation.  Others  as  fast  reading,  trying  aU 
things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement. 

What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so 
prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  such  a 
towardh)  and  pregnant  soil,  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers,  to  make 
a  knowing  people,  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of  worthies  P 
We  reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ;  there  need  not  be 
five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up,  the  fields  are  white  already. 
Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity  will  be  much 
arguing,  much  writing,  many  opinions ;  for  opinion  in  good  men  is 
but  knowledge  in  the  making.    *    *    *    *    * 

I  doubt  not,  if  some  great  and  worthy  stranger  should  come 
among  us,  wise  to  discern  the  mould  and  temper  of  a  people,  and 
how  to  govern  it,  observing  the  high  hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent 
alacrity  of  our  extended  thoughts  and  reasonings  in  the  pv/rsuance  of 
Truth  and  Freedom,  but  that  he  would  cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did, 
admiring  the  Koman  docility  and  courage,  if  such  were  my  Epirots, 
I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that  could  be  attempted  to 
make  a  church  or  kingdom  ha/ppy.  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out 
against  for  schismatics  and  sectaries,  as  if,  while  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  was  building,  some  cutting,  some  squaring  the  marble,  others 
hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  irrational  men  who 
could  not  consider  there  must  be  many  schisms  and  many  dissec- 
tions made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber,  ere  the  house  of  God  can 
be  built.  And  when  every  stone  is  laid  artfully  together,  it  cannot 
be  united  into  a  continuity,  it  can  but  be  contiguous,  in  this  world : 
neither  can  every  piece  of  the  building  be  of  one  form. 

Nay,  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of  many  mode- 
rate varieties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes  that  are  not  vastly  dis- 
proportional,  arises  the  goodly  and  the  graceful  symmetry  that  com- 
mends the  whole  pile  and  structure.  No  marvel,  then,  though  some 
men,  and  some  good  men  too,  perhaps,  but  young  in  goodness,  as 
Joshua  then  was,  envy  them.  They  fret,  and  out  of  their  own  weak- 
ness are  in  agony,  lest  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  will  undo  us. 
The  adversary  again  applauds,  and  waits  the  hour ;  '  When  they 
have  branched  themselves  out,  saith  he,  small  enough  into  parties 
and  partitions,  then  will  be  our  time.'  Fool !  he  sees  not  the  firm 
roots  out  of  which  we  all  grow,  though  into  branches.  And  that  we 
*  *  *  shall  laugh  in  the  end  at  those  mahcious  applauders  of  our 
differences,  I  have  these  reasons  to  persuade  me."' — Milton. 
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Three  mighty  Problems. 

Napoleon  aud  the  South. — John  Brown  and  the  Negro. 

The  Principles  of  the  South.— Policy  of  the  South. — Its  real 
scope,  and  cause  of  failure. — Fifty  Tears  of  conspiracy. 

The  Policy  of  Lincoln. — Principles  of  Eeconstruction. — Na- 
tional Resources,  or  materials  of  Eeconstruction. — Certain 
Items  of  Eeconstruction. —  Certain  Probable  Eesults. 


"  One  onit  desteots  what  one  eeplaces." — Napoleon  I. 
"  The  new  Catholic  element  was  the  People." — Bancroft. 

"  There  is  in  every  nation  a  general  Spirit  upon  which  power  itself 
is  founded.  When  power  clashes  against  this  spirit  it  clashes 
against  itself,  and  is  necessarily  stopped." — Montesquieu. 

"  Every  Government  is  composed  of  two  distinct  elements,  its 
nature  (structural  identity)  andT  its  principles  (passions)." — Ibid. 

"  A  Government  can  he  a  strong  one  only  in  the  case  where  its 
principles  are  in  harmony  with  its  nature." 

"  When  in  a  country  so  democratised  (as  was  France)  the  principle 
of  equality  is  not  generally  applied,  it  must  he  introduced  into  all  its 
laws  hefore  Liberty  can  be  possible."  "  Where  Feudality  has  been 
replaced  by  something  else,  ii  has  never  revived." 

"  A  Government  of  the  present  day  must  base  its  moral  influence 
on  a  Principle,  its  physical  strength  on  organisation." 

"  To  build  on  a  rock  means  to  establish  a  Government  on  Demo- 
cratic Principles." — Napoleon  III. 

"  The  grand  political  problem  is  to  invent  the  best  combination 
of  the  powers  of  legislation  and  execution :  one  power  would  fix 
them  to  a  centre,  and  another  carry  them  off  indefinitely ;  but  the 
first  and  simple  principle  is  Equality  and  the  powek  of  the 
WHOLE." — Otis,  1764. 

"  True  Democracy  means  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  Labour  is 
dignity,  dignity  is  manhood,  manhood  is  aristocracy.  The  time  has 
come  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  the  new  Aristo- 
cracy."— Johnson,  President  United  States. 

"  The  true  barriers  of  our  Liberty  are  State  Governments." 

Jefferson. 

"  We  can  have  no  permanent  peace  with  the  South  hut  by  Ame- 
ricanising it." — North  American  Review,  186,5. 

"  It  requires  a  strong  hand  to  destroy  the  despotism  of  Servitude 
through  the  agency  of  the  despotism  of  Liberty,  and  to  save  the 
country  by  the  same  means  which  otherwise  would  have  subjugated 
it." — Napoleon  III.    Vol,  I.  p.  168,  Life  and  Works. 

The  Destiny  of  Oligarchy  in  America  is  deter- 
mined on.     Let  it  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  try  to  see  now  what  is  plain  respecting 
that  of  the  American  nation. 

The  Principles  that  have  conquered  must  cul- 
minate.    They   are   called  FEDERAL  EEPUB- 
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LICANISM;  They  mean  political  Equality  be- 
tween Individuals,  a  proper  and  orderly  Adjustment 
of  functions  between  tbe  parts  and  tbe  whole,  and 
Freedom  as  between  the  Individual  and  the  State. 

Development  produces  association.     Developed 

.  associated  manhood   produces   Equality,   and    is 

Eepublicanism.     Eepublicanism  must  make   the 

Federation  lasting,  as  Federation  has  made  the 

Republic  an  Empire. 

With  Eeconstruction  comes  Reconciliation.  State 
Rights  have  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  to  be  re-ad- 
justed. Federal  Republicanism  has  got  to  complete 
that  reconciliation  of  Democracy  with  Centrali- 
sation, which  is  the  sum  of  political  questions. 
Federation,  as  the  binding  principle  of  a  vast  poli- 
tical framework,  will  with  Freedom  and  Equality, 
secure  just  relations  between  Individuals,  "  State," 
and  nation,  and  present  at  once  the  following  pro- 
blems and  consequences. 

1st.  The  fall  of  Oli&aechy  in  the  West,  its 
completed  Destruction  by  negro  suffrage,  or  by 
white  immigration  Southwards  if  necessary ;  and 
the  influence  of  American  Democracy, — on  the 
Peoples  everywhere. 

2nd.  The  Future  of  the  Negeo  Race.  It  is 
an  ethnical,  a  geographical,  and  a  political  question. 
Politically,  negro  suffrage  will  constitute  a  material 
guarantee  of  Equality,  and  a  crucial  test  of  its 
sincere  and  unqualified  adoption,  in  the  case  of 
Labor,  Poverty,  and  a  Pariah  race.  Moreover, 
Central  America,  and  the  region  from  Panama  to 
Texas,  is  now  alive  with  events  and  movement. 
Panama  commissions,  railways,  and  schemes ;  the 
commerce  of  the  Antilles  ;  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
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and  the  diminuendo  of  Frencli  occupation;  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  advance  of  the  Americar 
frontier; — all  these  tend  to  make  the  future  oJ 
these  regions  a  pressing  and  a  "  burning"  question 
The  negroes  will  be  thirteen  millions  in  a.d.  1900, 
and  now  whether  the  process  of  fusion  of  White 
and  Black  races,  continues,  or  not,  there  is  the  race 
and  the  race  is  free^ — to  remain,  or  to  find  a  home 
and  a  country  in  a  warmer  zone ;  for  since  Johr 
Brown  died  for  them,  the  banner  and  the  nationalitj 
of  America,  is  that  of  the  negro, — sacred,  boughi 
with  blood.  The  future  of  America  will  be  his 
and  he  may  be  destined  to  receive  in  that  fature 
tenfold  for  all  that  he  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

3rd.  And  is  there  not  another  process  that  wil 
go  on?    What  do  we  behold  in  America?     Ali 

NATIONALITIES   FUSED    AND    FEDERATED.      Not   aS   i 

dream,  but  as  an  accomplished  fact.  An  extensioi 
of  the  process  would  bring  back  to  the  world  th 
olden  times  of  one  tongue,  and  one  blood  ?  Th 
idea  was  Napoleon's,  of  an  European  federation,— 
ia  1860,  Garibaldi  urged  it,  and  we  have  heard  o 
the  "  Federation  of  man,"  and  of  war-drums  duml 
in  the  fature.  Here,  in  America,  is  the  beginniuj 
of  it,  wrought  out,  done,  concluded.  Whether  it  b 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  let  us  leave  for  time  t 
show.  But  if  there  be  anything  in  the  aspiration 
of  all  those  best  qualified  to  judge, — fi-om  Johi 
Adams  to  De  Tocqueville,  and  fi-om  De  Tocquevill 
to  John  Bright,— there  will  be,  certainly,  but  on 
tongue,  one  People,  one  mode  of  Government,— 
from  the  ice-thrones  of  the  Pole,  to  the  flaming  bel 
of  the  Equator. 
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§ 
When  the  profandity  of  tlie  Statesmen  of  the 
South  shall  come  at  last  to  be  more  generally 
appreciated,  and  the  veil  of  policy  which  obscured 
their  measures,  has  been  removed  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  essential  logic  of  the  situation, — 
then  the  world  will  take  in  at  once  the  majesty  of 
the  Intellects  of  South  Carolina,  and  their  Despair, 
— Despair  that  there  is  yet  One  above  them  to 
baffle,  and,  again,  to  use^  the  grandest  scheme  of 
evil  since  the  Fall.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  had 
that  scheme  prospered  in  the  Union,  the  battle  for 
States  might  have  been  revived  with  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  South,— that  millions  upon  millions 
of  "  chattels,"  would  hereafter  have  teemed  upon 
its  multiplying  States, — that  in  a  region  past  the 
Mississippi,  and  where  the  temperate  zone  would 
cease  to  fight  against  them, — that  there^  whether  in 
the  Union,  or  out  of  it,  by  votes,  or  by  arms.  Slave 
States  might  neutralise  free, — that  there^  oligarchy 
might  perpetuate,  and  more  naturally  organize  an 
inferior  race, — that  ihere^  even  from  Panama  to 
the  great  river,  a  new  world  of  slaves  might 
recuperate  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  Gulf 
States, — command  the  chiefest  thoroughfare  of 
the  world's  commercial  future, — menace  or  pos- 
sess the  great  natural  outlet  of  the  products  of 
the  free  North, — use  the  resources  and  products 
of  the  Antilles, — ^bestride  the  indispensable  route  of 
England  to  her  children  in  the  seas,  and,  from  the 
throne  of  the  Montezumas,  seal  up  the  half  of  the 
universe,  from  the  influences  of  civilisation  and 
freedom. 
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Then,  also,  the  policy  of  a  Titan  elsewhere, 
will  be  comprehended,  and  the  fact  that  whatever 
Napoleon  may  have  meant  about  the  North, — ^in 
occupying  Mexico,  he  pierced  the  very  heart  of 
Southern  Statesmanship,  and  occupied  beforehand, 
ihat^  without  which  the  South  could  have  neither  a 
future,  a  capitol,  or  eveil  an  aim. 

We  do  not  imitate  those  who  seek  to  penetrate 
the  future.  But  Napoleon  is  in  Mexico.  With  the 
Union  divided,  he  can  remain  there, — against  the 
resources  of  the  Union  he  cannot.  The  postulate 
of  his  policy  is  the  disunion  of  the  nation. 

It  will  also  become  clear,  that  the  fatal  weak- 
ness of  the  South  was  not  in  their  conduct,  but  in 
their  fate.  The  South  simply  could  not  win.  They 
could  not  wait,  for  the  propagandism  of  Freedom 
was  rapidly  penetrating  them.  They  could  not 
advance  Southward  at  once,  for  the  Slaves  were 
not  numerous  enough,  nor  was  their  own  policy 
matured ;  and  the  Abolitionists  of  1833,  John 
Brown  of  Kansas,  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  and  all  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs  since,  have  precipitated  upon 
them  a  policy  of  territorial  freedom. 

§ 
Nevertheless,  three  steps,  only,  were  wanted  to 
this  Avernus.  The  North,  the  official  North,  took 
two  of  them ;  — -and  then  the  nation  stopped  ! 
"Man  is  Property.  Property  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  actual  Territories.  Property  shall  be 
protected  on  seas,  on  land,  anywhere,  especially  in 
Territories  that  may  hereafter  he  acquired."  The 
Chief  Justice  ruled  that  "man  is  property, — that 
property,  of  course,  should  be  protected, — that" — 
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Ae  would  have  ruled  anything.  But  the  Eepub- 
licans  got  their  President.  The  hour  and  the  Man 
came  together.  The  South  defied  the  flag.  Na- 
tionality and  abolitionism  were  at  last  one,  but, 
maugre  both,  the  nation,  which  for  seventy  years 
had,  in  person,  or  by  procuration,  done  the  work  of 
sin  and  the  Devil,  was  near  also  taking  the  wages, 
— Death. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  nation  was  not  with  com- 
promise. We  answer,  it  was  not  enough  against  it. 
They  passed  personal  liberty  bills,  started  Socie- 
ties, &c. ;  but,  nevertheless.  Materialism  and  a  mock 
Democracy  took,  till  John  Brown  and  Lincoln,  joint 
possession  with  Slavery  and  Oligarchy,  of  the 
Government  and  the  representative  power.  Dis- 
regard of  Principle  is  the  master  sin  of  all  nations. 
Generally,  it  comes  through  mere  disregard  or 
want  of  Statesmanship  amongst  Leaders  or  People, 
and  in  America,  of  all  nations,  that  ought  not  so 
to  have  been. 

"  But,"  says  Wendell  Phillips,  "  put  one  Chris- 
tian, like  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  and  he 
makes  the  whole  crystallise  into  right  and  wrong, 
and  marshal  itself  on  the  one  side  and  the  other." 
This  was  the  statesmanship  and  the  defence  of 
John  Brown ; — 

"  This  court  acknowledges,  too,  as  I  suppose,  the  validity  of 
the  law  of  God.  I  see  a  boot  kissed,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
the  Bible,  or  at  least  the  New  Testament,  which  teaches  me 
that  aU  things  whatsoever  I  would  that  men  should  do  to  me, 
I  should  do  even  so  to  them.  It  teaches  me  further,  to  re- 
member them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  I  endea- 
vour to  act  up  to  that  instruction.  I  say  I  am  yet  too  young 
to  understand  that  God  is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  believe 
that  to  have  interfered  as  I  have  done, — as  I  have  always 
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freely  admitted  I  have  done, — I  have  done  in  behalf  of  I 
despised  poor,  no  wrong  but  right."" 

And  so  tlie  creed  of  John  Brown  has  become  i 
creed  of  the  nation,  and  his  blood  and  the  al 
litionist  creed,  would  seem  to  have  worked  togetl 
that  stupendous  miracle,  the  Eesdeeection  oi 
great  nation.  They  taught  the  White  man  h 
and  what  to  destroy. — Th£  Negro,  in  whom  he  mii 
believe. 

§ 

Compared  with  all  previous  crises  of  a  simi] 
nature,  the  technical  work  of  reconstruction  oug 
to  be  clear,  as  the  appointed  means  are  simple. 

The  past  ages  and  races  of  the  world  have  sii 
plified  the  work  for  the  Americans  to-day. 

The  three  great  political  labours  of  the  livi 
nations  of  the  world  were: — 1st,  to  destroy  t 
idea  of  the  right  divine  of  rulers  ;  2nd,  to  establi 
against  Privilege  the  right  of  representation ;  3] 
to  establish  the  Principle  of  the  political  comj 
tency  of  the  masses. 

Of  these  three,  two  were  accomplished  by  t 
English  race  and   Democracy,  before  they  we 
transplanted  to  America, — ^there  to  carry  out, 
least  a  century  earlier  than  had  been  possible 
England,  the  third  and  last  great  principle. 

Further,  the  American  Constitution  was  a  writt 
one,  and  organised  the  national  political  life  up 
an  acknowledged  basis,  many  features  of  whi 
might  have  been  taken  (as  far  as  the  circumstanc 
were  parallel)  from  the  English  "Declaration 
Eights,"  incorporated  in  the  instrument  by  whi 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  called 
the  throne. 
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The  "Principles  of  the  English  Constitution  were, 
on  the  other  hand"  (says  Macaulay,  pp.  663-4,  V.  2), 
"not  formally  and  exactly  set  forth  in  a  single 
written  instrument,  but  they  were  to  be  found 
scattered  over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes;"  and 
stating  what  they  were,*  he  adds,  that  although 
"  the  realm  stood  in  no  need  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion," the  convention  had  two  great  duties  to 
perform.  The  first  was  to  clear  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  from  ambiguity ;  the  second  was 
to  eradicate  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  pre- 
rogative. 

Now,  compared  with  this  English,  the  easiest  of 
all  revolutions,  what  is  the  task  of  American  poli- 
ticians ?  Simply,  "  to  clear  the  fundamental  laws 
from  ambiguity."  This  done,  and  all  except  detail 
is  done.  As  to  the  constitutionality,  as  well  as  to  the 
momentous  results,  we  may  adopt  the  language  of 
Macaulay,  and  apply  it  to  the  American  crisis: 
"  The  whole  English  law  was  *  *  exactly  the  same 
after  the  revolution  as  before  it.  *  *  It  finally  de- 
cided the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element 
*  *  should  be  suffered  to  develop  itself  freely  and  to 
become  dominant.  The  strife  between  the  two 
principles  had  been  long,  fierce,  and  doubtful.  It 
had  lasted  through  four  reigns.     It  had  produced 

*  "  That,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  no  statute  could  be  enacted,  no  tax  imposed,  no  regular 
soldiery  tept  up  ;  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned  even  for  a 
day  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Sovereign ;  that  no  tool  of 
power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as  a  justification  for 
violating  any  legal  right  of  the  humblest  subject ;  were  held, 
both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm." — Macaulay's  England,  p.  664,  v.  2. 
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seditions,  impeacliments,  rebellions,  battles,  sieges, 
proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.  Sometimes  liberty, 
sometimes  royalty  had  seemed  on  the  point  of 
perishing.  During  many  years  one  half  of  the  energy 
oj  England  had  been  employed  in  counteracting  the 
other  half.  The  executive  power  and  the  legisla- 
tive power  Aac?  so  effectually  impeded  each  other ^  that 
the  State  had  been  0/  no  account  in  JEurope." 

The  work  of  America  is  more  difficult,  because 
more  radical  aud  rudimentary,  than  was  that  of 
England.  But,  in  proportion  as  Oligarchy  is  more 
powerful  and  desperate  than  was  Royalty,  so  will 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  results  of  the 
new  national  unity  be  more  conspicuous. 

Granted,  the  success  of  the  Principle  of  De- 
mocracy, and  the  question  of  Eeconstruction  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  decisive  one,  for  Democracy 
supplies  the  objects,  the  means,  and  the  fomj. 
The   details,   however,   are   somewhat    elaborate. 

The  whole  question  consists  of  six  Parts. 

The  first  describes  the  Principles  of  the  South. 
The  second,  the  Policy  of  Lincoln.  The  third,  the 
Principles  of  Reconstruction.  The  fourth,  the  Na- 
tional Resources,  or  Materials  for  Reconstruction. 
The  fifth,  certain  items  of  Reconstruction.  The 
sixth,  certain  probable  Results. 

PAET  I. 

THE    POLICY  AND    "PRINCIPLES" 
OP  THE  SOUTH. 

The  South  seceded,  because  the  North  com- 
manded a  majority  in  both   Houses,   and   could 
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command  the  national  policy.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1860,  the  eight  North-western  Free 
States  progressed  in  population  in  ten  years  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-seven  per  cent. — ^the  average  increase 
in  the  whole  country  being  35-53  only.  And 
Ohio,  alone,  has  more  free  white  population  than 
the  whole  six  Slave  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Loui- 
siana. The  South  seceded  because  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  majority  of  the  North  would  be 
used  to  defeat  the  one  only  means  by  which  the 
South  could  regain  its  power  in  the  Union, — 
namely,  the  creation  of  new  Slave  States  out  of 
future  territory. 

Although  Mr.  Lincoln's  Inaugural  declared,  that 
the  people  must  not  "resign  their  Government  into 
the  hands  of  the  Courts,"  yet  the  Supreme  Coiu-t 
had  ruled  the  admission  of  slavery  into  every 
State. 

The  real  question  in  fact  was,  not  shall  it  be 
lawful  to  admit  slavery  into  existing  States,  but, 
is  it  likely  that  such  States  will  he  admitted  into  the 
Union^  as  vnll^  from  a  more  congenial  populations 
climate,  and  soil,  admit  of  the  perpetuation  of 
Slavery  9 

As  the  territories  in  question  were  not  ripe  for 
annexation,  as  the  Republican  party  was  growing, 
and  as  Lincoln  could  neither  be  bribed  nor  bullied, 
the  South  seceded. 

Let  us  establish  this  two-fold  position  by  quo- 
tations on  both  sides. 

Slavery  and  the  Teeeitoeies.  The  first  was 
the  cause  of  the  strife.     Both  were  to  be  the  prizes 
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of  victory.  "  Slavery"  meant,  not  only  the  bond- 
age of  the  Black,  but  the  eternal  subordination  of 
the  masses  as  a  political  principle,  "  The  Terri- 
tories" were  synonymous  with  the  new — to  be — 
completed  Slave  empire. 

That  "  terjitories"  were  the  main  object  of 
Secession  has  been  proved  by  all  the  recent  resolu- 
tions, and  platforms,  and  conventions  of  that  party. 
But  that  the  veiled  object  of  this  policy  of  "  Terri- 
tories" regarded  the  immense  future,  which  was 
by  them  to  be  opened  up,  has  not  been  shown. 

That  Slavery,  in  its  generic  signification  as  Oli- 
garchy,— as  a  political  principle,  regarding  new 
territories  as  its  own  essential  material  basis, — 
that  this  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Southern 
policy,  we  now  proceed  to  show  by  selections  from 
every  kind  of  evidence,  not  already  adduced. 

Oligarchy,  and  New  Territories,  were,  we  say, 
to  constitute  with  the  old  Slave  States,  the  policy 
AND  POWER  of  the  South. 

LABOE-EIGHTS  AND  MAJOEITIES 

TO  BE  EESTEAINED. 

"  Governments,"  said  one  of  the  most  authentic  documents 
of  the  South,  "  are  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property ;  and  any  system  must  be  radically 
defective  which  does  not  give  ample  security  to  both.  *  * 
Capital  belongs  to  the  few ;  labour  to  the  many.  *  *  The 
political  condition  of  the  Northern  States  presents  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
element  of  labour.  *  *  This  tendency  to  a  conflict  between 
labour  and  capital  has  already  manifested  itself  in  many  forms, 
*  *  free  schools,  homestead  bills,  communism,  disregard  of  re- 
ligion and  of  matrimony,  and  more  distinctly,  in  the  form  of 
aholitionism. 
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"  No  system  of  Government  can  afford  security  to  life,  liberty, 
and properti/,  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  suffrage, 
and  the  election  of  officers  of  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment Jy  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  These,  however,  are  the 
vital  principles  of  the  North,  &c.  In  the  Southern  States 
more  conservative  and  rational  principles  still  prevail.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  *  *  In  the  North, 
every  class  and  condition  are  entitled  to  vote. 

"  Slavery  also  constitutes  an  effectual  barrier  against  that 
tendency  to  antagonism  between  labour  and  capital  which  exists 
in  the  North.  *  *  Here,  capital  is  the  owner  of  labour,  and 
naturally  seeks  to  enhance  its  rewards." — Report  of  Committee 
appointed  by  Vieginian  Contentioit,  to  consider  amendments 
to  Virginian  Constitution,  Richmond,  Nov.  19th,  1861.  See 
Putnam,  also  Victor,  V.  2,  p.  519. 

And  the  cMef  prophet  of  the  new  dispensation 
thus  expounded  and  extolled  his  Gospel : — 

"  Whether  Jefferson  fuUy  understood  the  great  truth  upon 
which  that  rock  stood  and  stands  may  be  doubted.  The  pre- 
vailing ideas  entertained  by  him  and  most  of  the  leading  states- 
men at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  constitution,  were, 
that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature :  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and 
politically.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation, 
and  the  idea  of  a  G-overnment  built  upoji  it,  when  the  storm 
came,  and  the  wind  blew,  it  fell. 

"  Our  new  Government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite 
principle  ;  *  *  this  great  physical  and  moral  truth.  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition 
of  the  principle  throughout  the  civilised  and  enlightened  world. 
For  his  own  purposes  the  Creator  has  made  one  race  to  differ 
from  another,  as  He  has  made  one  star  to  differ  from  another 
star  in  glory  !  *  *  "We  are  now  the  nucleus  of  a  growing  power, 
which,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  our  destiny  and  high  mission, 
•  win  become  the  controlling  power  on  this  continent.  To  what 
extent  accessions  will  go  on  in  the  process  of  time,  or  where  it 
will  end,  the  future  will  determine."  —  Vice  Pbesident 
Stephens,  March,  1861.    Victor,  V.  1,  p.  30-1. 

"  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  persistent  war  of  the 
Abolitionists  ttpon  more  than  two  billions  of  property ;  a  war 
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waged  from  pulpits,  rostrums,  and  schools,  by  press  and  People." 
— Delaware  Governor,  1860. 

"  The  one  great  evil  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Grovernment  is  no  longer  the  Government  of  a  confederate 
republic,  but  of  a  consolidated  Democracy.  It  is  no  longer  a 
free  Government,  but  a  Despotism.  Not  only  their  fanaticism, 
but  their  erroneous  views  of  the  principles  of  free  Govern- 
ment, render  it  doubtful  whether,  separated  from  the  South, 
they  can  maintain  a  free  Government  among  themselves. 
Brute  numbers  is  with  them  the  great  element  of  free  Govern- 
ment. The  very  object  of  all  free  constitutions  in  free  popular 
Governments  is  TO  BESTBAIN  TRU  MAJOBITY. 
*  *  *  We  prefer,  however,  our  system  of  industry,  by  which 
labour  and  capital  are  identified  in  interest,  and  capital  theror 
fore  protects  labour,  &c.  We  ask  you  to  join  us  in  forming  a 
confederacy  of  Slaveholding  States." — Address  of  SotrTH  Caeo- 
LiNA  Convention,  to  People  of  Slaveholding  States,  Dec.  24, 
1860.     Putnam. 

NEW  SLAVE  TEEEITOEY. 

"  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  spoken  man,"  said  Wigfall  of  Texas,  in 
the  Senate,  in  1861.  "  I  usually  say  precisely  what  I  mean,  and 
I  always  mean  precisely  what  I  say.  *  *  *  We'say  that  man 
has  a  right  to  property  in  man.  We  say  that  our  slaves  are 
our  property.  We  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Govern- 
ment to  protect  its  property  everywhere.  *  *  If  you  wish  to 
settle  this  matter,  declare  that  slaves  are  property,  and  like  all 
other  property,  entitled  to  be  protected  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  on  land  and  on  sea.  Say  that  to  us,  and  then  the  diffi- 
culty is  settled." 

The  following,  from  Seward,  Douglas,  and 
Adams,  explains  why  the  Oligarchy  must  seek  new 
Slave  States,  SOUTHWAEDS,  in  a  more  con- 
genial region,  or  rend  the  Union : — 

"  What  is  the  extent  of  the  Territories  that  remain  after 
the  admission  of  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  of  Kansas  ?  One 
million,  sixty-three  thousand,  five  hundred  square  miles — an 
area  twenty-four  times  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
largest  of  the  old  and  fully-developed  States.    Twenty  fowr  such 
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States  as  this  of  New  York  are  yet  to  be  fully  organised  withiii 
the  remaining  territories  of  the  "United  States.  How  many 
slaves  have  been  brought  into  it  during  these  twelve  years  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court,  the  legislature,  and  the  administra- 
tion, have  maintained,  protected,  and  guaranteed  Slavery  there  ? 
Twenty-four  African  slaves!  One  slave  for  every  forty  fowr 
thousand  squan-e  miles  I  One  slave  for  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  States,  which,  &c,.  Sir,  I  confess  that  I  have  no  fears  of 
Slavery  anjrwhere."— jSewarrf,  in  the  Senate,  January  31s<,  1860. 
"  Does  not  this  fact  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  attempting  to  plant  Slavery  where  the  climate  is  adverse, 
and  the  People  do  not  want  it,  and  the  utter  folly  of  the  other 
side  bringing  this  country  to  the  very  verge  of  disunion,  in 
order  to  prohibit  Slavery  where  the  very  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  make  it  exist.  *  *  Do  that  (declare  that 
Congress  cannot  legislate  on  the  subject),  and  you  will  have 
peace ;  do  that,  and  the  Union  will  not  perish ;  do  that,  and 
you  do  not  extend  Slavery  one  inch,  nor  circumscribe  it  one 
inch — you  do  not  emancipate  a  slave,  nor  enslave  a  freeman." 
— Douglas. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  one  of  tlie  foremost  statesmen, 
son  and  grandson  of  Presidents,  during  his  exposi- 
tion of  this  subject,  in  1861,  demanded: — • 

"  Who  excludes  the  slaveholders  with  their  slaves  ?  Have 
they  not  obtained  an  opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court  which 
will  in  effect  override  any  and  every  report  of  Congress  against 
them  ?  They  can,  if  they  choose,  now  go  wherever  they  like  on 
the  public  domain.  The  law  of  political  economy  regulates  this 
matter  much  better  than  any  specific  statute.  It  guides  this 
species  of  labour  to  the  most  suitable  place,  and  that  place  is 
not  the  Territory  of  the  United  States.  New  Mexico  has  now 
twenty-two  slaves  on  a  surface  of  over  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  of  these  only  twelve  are  domiciled.  New  Mexico 
shows,  then,  all  that  ten  years  of  protection  has  made  her.  I 
say  then,  in  answer  to  a  demand  of  a  constitutional  guarantee 
of  protection  to  Slavery  in  New  Mexico,  that  you  are  asking 
for  what  in  substance  you  enjoy  already,  and  what  is  good  for 
nothing  to  you  if  you  get  it."     *  *  *     "  'W'e  are  told  that  the 
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tTnion  must  be  dissolved  if  we  refuse  to  put  in  the  Constitu- 
tion a  pledge  that  we  will  protect  Slavery  in  the  States  of 
Sonara,  or  Coahuila,  or  Chihuahua,  or  New  Leon, — when,  we 
get  them !  Why,  then,  is  it  that  harmony  is  not  restored  ? 
Tou  must  make  the  protection  and  extension  of  Slavery  in  the 
territories  now  existing,  "  and  hereafter  to  he  acquired,"  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  our  great  charter.  Are  you  going  to  fight 
because  we  cannot  agree  upon  the  mode  of  disposing  of  our 
neighbour's  land  ?  *  *  If  the  alternative  of  the  salvation  of 
the  Union,  be  only  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall, 
before  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth,  plant  in  broad  letters 
upon  their  Charter  of  EepubUcan  Government  the  dogma  of 
Slave  propagandum,  over  the  remainder  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  I  will  not  consent." 


Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  South  seceded  because 
the  North  commanded  the  majority,  and  would 
not  agree  to  protect  Slavery  in  future  Territories. 
The  reason  is  equally  clear.  The  threefold  power 
of  wealth,  numbers,  and  representation,  in  the 
Union,  was  against  the  South.  Politically,  unless 
it  could  look  to  multiply  the  Slave  States,  its  rule 
in  the  Union  was  played  out.  It  was  useless  to 
take  Slavery  into  the  northern,  or  middle  States, 
for  Slavery  would  not  stay  there  or  pay  there. 
That  game  also  was  played  out.  But  if  the  faith 
of  the  Union  could  be  pledged  to  Slavery  in  future 
States  "  that  might  be  acquired,"  the  South  would 
then  only  have  to  "acquire"  them! 

That  secession  was  part  of  a  predetermined  plan 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  South,  and,  since  1812, 
hept  ready^  on  any  given  occasion^  to  supersede  or 
supplant  the  alliance  with  the  so-called  Democrats^ 
North,  is  evident  from  the  following : — 

2  F 
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"  You  in  the  South  and  South  "West,"  said  one  to  Calhoun, 
"  are  decidedly  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  Union.  Tou  are 
so  in  holding  persons  in  perpetuity  in  slavery ;  you  are  so  ia 
every  domestic  quality  ;  in  every  habit  of  your  lives  ;  in  habits, 
•customs,  intercourse,  and  manners;  you  neither  work  with 
your  hands,  head,  nor  any  machinery,  but  live  and  have  your 
being,  not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  your  Creator,  but  by 
the  sweat  of  Slavery ;  and  yet  ycm  assume  all  the  attributes, 
professions,  and  admamtages,  of  Democracy ." 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  "  Tou  lose  sight  of  the  politician,  and 
the  sectional 'policy  of  the  people.  I  admit  your  conclusions  in 
respect  of  us  Southerners, — that  we  are  essentially  aristocratic. 
I  cannot  deny  but  we  can  and  do  yield  much  to  Democracy ; 
this  is  our  sectional  policy.  We  are,  from  necessity,  thrown 
upon  and  solemnly  wedded  to  that  party,  for  the  conservatism 
of  our  interests.  It  is  through  our  afSliation  with  that  party 
in  the  Middle  and  "Western  States,  we  control,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  governing  of  the  United  States.  -  But  when  we 
cease  thus  to  control  this  nation  through  a  disjoined  Democracy, 
or  any  material  obstacle  in  that  party,  which  shall  tend  to 
throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  resort  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, under  the  circumstances,  were  sufficient  for  our  fathers, 
but,  under  the  altered  conditions  of  the  country  from  that 
period,  leave  to  the  South  no  resource  but  dissolution  -jfor  no 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  could  be  reached  through  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  and  their  three-fourths  rule."- — John  G. 
Oalhoim,  Dec.  1812.— Putman,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  186-7. 

(Conversation  with  Commodore  Stewart,  communicated  by 
him,  May  4th,  1861,  to  Mr.  Childs  of  Philadelphia.) 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  Southern  States- 
manship. It  was  projected  by  the  logical  necessi- 
ties of  a  false  position.  It  was,  as  Lincoln  charged 
it,  "  to  rule  or  ruin." 

Well,  whenever  the  three-fourths  rule  of  th& 
People  should  become  too  strong  for  the  Oligarchy. 
Qf  the  South,  and  their  allies,  the  "disjoined 
Northern  Democrats,"  the  South  was  prep9,red  to 
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revolt;  and  why?  Because,  in  a  separate  estal 
lishment,  Slavery  might  be  preserved  as  the  materu 
basis  of  the  labour  system^  and  also  as  the  basis  t 
the  rule  of  an  exclusive  class  and  race^ — as  tli 
material  basis,  and  political  guarantee  of  oligarch;; 
"  in  territories  hereafter  to  be  acquired." 

The  proof  is  that,  as  we  have  already  show] 
the  South  went  against  the  two  opposites  of  thes 
namely,  Free'dom,  and  the  rule  of  the  majorit' 

How,  and  with  what  Principles,  Mr.  Lincol 
prepared  to  meet  this  two-fold  conspiracy  again 
the  rights  of  labour,  and  political  equality, — ^ho"v 
on  behalf  of  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the  presen 
he  accepted  this  contest,  we  shall  show  presently 
It  is  our  duty  first  to  trace  his  policy, — how  1 
prepared  the  forces,"  that  should  carry  out  h 
principles.     How  he  organised  the  Victory. 

PAET  II. 
POLICY  OF  LINCOLN. 

Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  "  how  1 
do  it,"  knew  Principles  and  facts,  and  was  neith( 
too  much  before  nor  too  much  after  his  age. 

Lincoln  saw  and  grasped  the  great  problem  i 
the  Battle-stage  in  this  mighty  epic,- — this  con 
pleting  and  reconciling  of  the  Individual  Freedon 
and  the  national  Unity. 

The  necessity  of  Unity  involved  what  we  wi 
call  the  three  great  Labours  of  Lincoln.  T1 
Problem  which  Lincoln  proposed  to  himself  wa 
"  How  to  commit  the  nation  to  an  anti-Slavei 
"war,  which  should,  by  the  inexorable  logic  ' 

2  F  2 
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"  the  situation,  carry  on  the  moderates,  the  weak, 
"the  interested,  the  abject,  and  the  infamous, 
"to  the  national  end,— freedom,  and  completed 
"  nationality."  How  to  purge  and  wean  the  tTnion 
from  moral  complicity  with  Slavery,  and  to  unite 
the  Border  States  and  Democrats  with  the  North. 

This  problem  has  been  successftdly  solved. 
The  North  is  an  unit.  Its  administration  is  or- 
ganised under  trustworthy  men.  It  has  destroyed 
rebellion  m  the  Field,  and  prepares  to  extirpate  its 
causes  from  the  soil  and  the  constitution. 

Lincoln's  policy  of  preparation  involved  the 
achievement  of  a  threefold  unity  of  Morals,  of 
Peincifles,  and  of  Numbees. 

He  had  to  remove  and  overcome  the  moral  com- 
plicity of  the  North  with  Slavery. 

He  had  to  gain  over  the  adherents  of"  Sovereign 
State  Bights"  and  of  Property  in  man,  tothe  principles 
of  national  Sovereignty,  and  Individual  Freedom. 

He  had  to  win  over  the  four  millions  of  slaves, 
and  to  neutralise  or  to  win  the  three  millions 
in  the  Border  States  to  the  Union,  by  a  policy 
which  should  conciliate^  enfranchise,  and  use  the 
Blacks,  without  encountering  the  public  opinion  oj  the 
Whites,  their  masters.  And  all  this  must  be  done 
without  violating  his  oath  to  the  constitution. 

It  was  a  situation  of  extraordinary  difficulty, 
but  Lincoln,  by  a  policy  of  honesty,  in  itself  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  age,  has  converted 
the  difficulty  into  victory,  and  the  danger  into 
trixunph. 

His  first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  clearly  seen, 
when  we  remember  that,  when  vibrating  on  the 
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edge  of  the  crisis,  the  Northern  States  returned 
many  anti-republican  and  compromise  members, 
and  that,  had  the  Slave  States  sent  and  left  their 
quotum,  a  considerable  pro-Slavery  majority  might 
have  assembled  to  uphold  Slavery  constitutionally, 
and  to  identify  abolition  with  rebellion.  Even  in 
1862,  there  were,  of  all  parties  present,  173  mem- 
bers, and  63  Secesh  vacancies. 

The  question  as  to  numbers,  stating  the  figures 
in  round  numbers,  and  giving  the  South  every 
advantage,  stood  thus : — 

The  Free  States  population  was  18,000,000; 
the  Slave  States,  10,000,000 ;  and  the  Border  Slave 
States,  3,000,000.  As  the  Border  States  ranged 
themselves,  the  North  would  find  itself,  either  as 
21  to  10,  or  as  18  to  13 ;  the  gain  or  the  loss  of 
the  Border  States  being  equal  to  6,000,000  on 
either  side.  It  was  necessary  also  to  reduce  the 
10,000,000  of  the  Slave  States  to  6,000,000,  and 
to  add  the  4,000,000  slaves  to  the  21,000,000  of 
Border  States  and  North. 

Putting  the  Border  States  and  the  Slaves  toge- 
ther, with  their  respective  four  and  three  millions, 
we  get  an  aggregate  of  seven  millions,  which, 
leaving  one  side  to  join  the  other,  would  constitute 
a  difference  amounting  to  the  enormous  item  of 
fourteen  millions,  out  of  the  grand  total  of  thirty- 
one! 

The  basis  of  this  policy  throughout,  was  the 
natural  alliance  of  State  and  Popular  Sovereignty, 
or  individual  interest,  with  the  national  Sove- 
reignty, Policy,  and  Will. 

The  interests  of  the  Individuals,  and  of  the 
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Goveminent,  -werfe  one  5  the  interests  of  rebellion 
.opposed,  and  were  opposed  by,  both. 

As  much  of  this  policy  as  was  possible,  Lincoln 
has  accomplished.  It  consisted  in  rousing  the 
,  principle  of  nationality  in  advance  of  that  of  abo- 
litionism. He  induced  action  which  would  destroy 
-property  in  Slaves,  instead  of  arousing  jealousy 
for  property,  which  might  have  overcome  the  love 
of  Union. 

The  actual  success  of  Lincoln  is  represented  in 
the  following  figures : — 

Total  white  population  of  Free 

States  and  Territories     .     "     19,117,911 
Do.        Loyal  Slave  States    .      2,698,841 

.21,816,752 
Do.         Eleven  seceded  States      5,581,630 

16,235,122 


To  the  nearly  22  millions,  add  the  4  millions  of 
slaves  as  they  can  be  reached,  and  the  odds  appear 
five  to  one. 

§ 

The  work  of  Lincoln  the  President,  differed 
materially  from  that  of  Lincoln  the  candidate.  As 
candidate  he  had  to  show  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
As  President  he  had  to  do  it.  He  had  to  combine 
parties,  and  to  organise  victory.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  he  did  not  go  the  best  way  about  it. 

^Nevertheless,  thus  did  the  English  people  argue 
^bout  Lincoln: —  ' 

"  A  government  exists  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
"  of  its  executivei  and  is  approved  of  for  the  sake 
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"  of  the  advantages  it  confers  lipon  mankind,  A 
"  nation  that  would  entitle  itself  to  the  general 
"  sympathy  in  a  contest  for  existence,  must  have 
"  identified  itself  therein,  with  some  great  and  dis- 
"  tinct  principles ;  it  must,  in  fact,  fulfil  the  law  of 
"  its  existence,  and  appeal,  as  a  government,  to 
"  governments,  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  author 
"  nl^,  or  as  a  people,  to  the  peoples,  as  a  champion 
"  of  n^A^,^otherwise  it  will  be  condemned  as  use-*- 
"  less  by  the  one,  and  forsaken  as  incompetent  by 
"  the  other." 

The  United  States  unfortunately  appeared  to 
violate  both  of  these  considerations.  They  seemed 
to  vacillate  to  the  very  verge  of  imbecility,  while 
rebels  organised  an  opposition,  arranged  their 
diplomacy,  bore  off  their  material,  and  armed  their 
troops, — and  they  hesitated  fourteen  months  to 
declare  that  the  principle  of  human  freedom  was 
that  for  which  they  contended. 

But  this  was  not  all.  There  appeared  at  the 
same  time  a  contradictory,  a  counterfeit,  and  a 
hypocritical  presentment ;  for  they  appeared  wil- 
ling to  defend  the  principle  of  authority  by  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom,  and  they  have  appeared  to 
call  at  last  upon  the  principle  of  freedom,  because 
without  it,  the  Government  was  in  danger. 

These  apparent  discrepancies,  in  fact  did  exist, 
to  a  certain  extent.  But  there  also  exists  in  Eng- 
land an  appalling  ignorance  and  carelessness  as  to- 
the  treachery  of  the  South,  as  to  the  genius  of  the 
American  people  and  constitution,  as  to  the  real 
anti-slavery  force  of  really  popular  institutions,  as 
to  the  history  and  meaning  of  their  party  contests, 
—and  also  a  lurking  disbelief  in  the  human  race 
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Itself,  and  its  capabilities  for  self-government,  and 
orderly  progress.  The  old  Governments  of  Europe 
neither  trust  nor  believe  in  the  people  or  God,  but 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  educated  English, — this 
same  blood,  the  same  tongue,  and  the  same  history, 
should  so  generally  misappreciate  the  situation,  or 
decry  "  the  great  experiment  of  the  people,"  is  the 
last  moral  monstrosity  and  wonder  of  the  world 
and  of  the  age. 

That  which  would  be  impolicy  in  a  despotic 
Government,  or  with  an  educated  people,  may 
have  been  the  height  of  political  wisdom  in 
America.  Such  is  the  conservatism  of  a  people 
universally  educated,  that  it  was  the  one  point 
at  first  to  put  the  South  completely  in  the  wrong 
before  the  nation,  getting  it  committed,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  violence  and  oppression,  without  provoca^ 
tion  and  without  excuse.  No  one  susceptibility  of 
freedom  would  the  Government  wound,  while  the 
South  having  wounded  all  but  one, — the  ultima  ratio 
of  the  executive,— then  struck  at  that.  The  authority 
of  the  people's  government  was  in  no  danger,  ex- 
cept from  being  exerted  without  ample  warrant 
against  the  people,  and,  as  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
the  millions  were  going  to  submit  no  longer  to  the 
units,  there  wanted  no  "policy"  but  to  avoid 
extravagances  or  reactions,  and  to  await  from  all 
the  loyal,  the  support  of  freedom,  of  authority, 
and  of  nationality. 

As  for  danger  from  delay,  or  doubt  of  ultir 
mate  result,  the  People  never  doubted ;  the  rebellion 
had  got  a  certain  head;  to  subdue  it  was  a  "big 
job,"  but  it  was  to  be  overtaken  and  destroyed  by 
the  certain,  comprehensive,  and  universal  action  of 
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a  people  that  understood  well  tlie  value,  tlie 
honesty,  the  moderation,  and  also  the  power  of  the 
Government  imder  which  they  lived. 

That  Government  moved  with  the  momentum, 
and  marched  to  the  step  of  the  million,  and  such  a 
"  million  "  never  before  existed,  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government,  and  to  uphold  it  with 
their  conservative  and  self-sacrificing  energies. 
Military  events  have  been  slow  and  chequered,  as  is 
the  way  especially  with  republics,  and  nations  that 
are  not  always  imder  arms,  but  the  Government 
has  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  opinion,  and  has 
not  so  advanced  as  to  have  to  retire.  The  momen- 
tum of  popular  ideas,  and  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
have  now  plainly  developed  themselves,  and  al- 
though so-called  Conservatives  would  still  com- 
promise the  question  of  Slavery,  they  also  demanded 
that  the  rebellion  be  crushed  by  the  physical  force 
it  challenged.  The  Democrat  or  Conservative 
is  thus  not  irreconcilable  with  the  Abolitionist. 
The  Democrat  contends  for  order,  the  Abolitionist 
for  freedom,  but  against  the  same  foe. 

We  repeat,  the  great  problem  for  Lincoln  was, 
"how  to  free  the  Slaves  without  alienating  the 
neutral  and  border  Slave  powers." 

We  know  how  far  this  has  been  done  by  Lin- 
coln's actual  policy.  The  contrary  might  have  been 
done  by  any  other.  The  problem  was,  and  is, 
"  how  to  conquer  the  Slave  power  without  lessening 
union  or  anti-slavery  zeal" — to  unite  the  material 
forces  of  the  republic,  without  opposing  them  to  the 
principles  of  morality,  which  constitute  its  spiritual 
forces. 
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PAET  III. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  EECONSTRUCTION. 

THE   UAJS. 
THE   STATE. 
THE   NATION. 

So  much  for  SoutTiem  principles  and  for  Lin- 
coln's Policy  as  to  Numbers,  the  Border  States, 
and  the  national  Complicity  with  Slavery. 

Reconstruction  depends,  primarily,  upon  the 
Genius  of  the  Nation,  and  in  subordination  to 
that,  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Constitution,  the 
NEW  SITUATION,  and  the  leading  men. 

The  characteristics  of  the  American  Genius  and 
Nation,  have  been  already  enlarged  upon  in  the 
chapter  so  entitled.  They  are  five.  The  Intensity 
of  the  nationality,  and  its  assimilating  power.  Its 
self-reliance.  Its  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
equality  of  conditions.  Its  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  readiness  to  make  necessary  changes.  Its 
power  of  association.  ; 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution are  also  five.  Popular,  State,  and  National, 
Sovereignty.  The  three-fourths  power  of  Amend- 
ment.    The  Eepublican  Guarantee. 

Except  State  Sovereignty  and  the  Amendment,: 
•which  are  matters  subject  to  modification,  the 
characteristics  of  the  national  Genius  and  Constitu- 
tion may  be  summed  up  in  two  words, — Federal. 
Eepublicanism.      The  component  principles  are 
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-Equality,  &tate  Eights,  and  Nationality.  They 
complement  each  other,  and  properly  combined, 
constitute  the  perfection  of  Government. 

The  Situation  is  made. up  of  the  Resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  character  and  energies  of 
those  who  wield  them.  The  Eesources  of  the 
country  consist  of  its  great  Men,  and  of  its  Races, 
Numbers,  Territory,  Education,  Wealth,  Arma- 
ments, etc. 

Individuals^  in  an  actual  Democracy,  in  time  of 
peace,  would  not  be  of  paramount  importance.  But 
there  is  yet  latent  war  in  the  South,  and  there  are 
grave  questions  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

§ 

The  first  of  these  three  Principles  which  the 
Situation  calls  for,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  the  Nation  and  the  Men  are  ready  and 
pledged  to  carry  ovit,  is  Natioiiality. 

NATIONALITY. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  forces,  of  the  principles, 
and  of  the  interests  of  America.  Equality  and 
Federation  have  made  the  nation,  and  that  is  the 
living  Organism  that  will  protect  them.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  pointed  by  its  struggles  and 
aspirations  to  the  coming  of  this  Federal  Republic : 
the  whole  history  of  America,  from  the  beginnings 
of  representative  freedom  in  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many, the  struggles  of  Puritanism  and  religious 
independence  in  England,  and  then  in  America— 
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the  growth  of  the  Federative  Principle,  and  now, 
the  completion  of  Equality— all  these  have  pre- 
pared for  the  great  Democratic  empire  which  now 
completes  its  equipment. 

The  Principles  which  are  the  eompletion  of  poli- 
tical science,  and  the  nation  that  is  their  embodiment 
and  vindication,  have  now  but  to  carry  out  in  form 
that  which  has  been  thought  and  fought  for  through 
the  ages,  and  so  lately  crowned  with  victory. 

Nationality  is  the  intensest  and  most  powerful 
idea  that  rides  in  American  hearts.  If  it  was 
doubted  in  1860  it  is  not  doubted  now.  In  all 
the  quotations,  and  throughout,  on  the  question 
of  reconstruction,  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  note 
especially  two  things ;  First,  that  the  national  party 
are  at  one  with  the  Genius  and  Constitution.  Second, 
That  their  opponents  are  opposed  to  both. 

It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  most 

tentative  and  cautious  of  Statesmen,  by  no  means 

one  of  the  "  old  men,"  and  immensely  underrated 

in  England : — 

"  I  therefore  declare  my  adherence  to  tie  Union  in  its  in- 
tefffity,  and  with  all  its  parts,  with  my  friends,  with  my  party, 
with  my  State,  with  my  country,  or  without  either,  as  they 
may  determine, — in  every  event,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war, — 
with  every  consequence  of  honour  or  dishonour,  of  life  or  of 
death." — Seward,  in  Senate,  Jim.  1860. 

This  is  the  almost  universal  feeling  of  Ameri- 
cans :  we  are  not  going  to  prove  it.  If  the  result 
of  the  war  does  not  prove  it,  nothing  will. 

But  this  principle  of  nationality,  however  in- 
tense, was  neither  consistent  with  itself,  nor  with 
the  true  Democratic  Principle,  and  was  therefore 
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incomplete  and  assailable,  as  long  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  national  suffrages  to  be  used  for  the 
extension  of  Slavery  into  future  territories ;  as 
long  as  four  millions  of  citizens  were  not  regarded 
as  Americans,  or  as  that  distrust  of  the  common 
people,  which  is  the  sin  and  the  weakness  of  the 
old  world,  still  finds  excuse  and  toleration.  Thus 
Oligarchy  is  again  shown  to  be  the  master  danger, 
and  Oligarchy  could  never  have  been  cast  out  by  a 
Democracy  that  persisted  in  making  Colour  and 
Poverty  an  exception,  or  in  conniving  at  a  mis- 
application of  the  State  Eight  Principle. 

And  in  this  respect,  the  past  of  America  does 
not  lead  us  to  fear  for  her  future. 

America  wars  against  Oligarchy,  because ; 

1st.  It  assails  its  nationality,  and  as  nationality 
is  the  all,  the  essence,  the  totality  of  a  nation,  that 
which  assails  it,  assails  that  which  is  best  and 
divinest  in  it,  as  well  as  its  mere  autonomy. 

2nd.  Because,  in  defending  its  nationality,  it 
defends  also  its  Independence. 

3rd.  Because  the  present  and  future  internal  in- 
terests of  America  are  against  Oligarchy, — for,  if 
triumphant  in  the  South,  it  would  infect  its  terri- 
tory and  all  its  future.  The  interests  of  morality, 
of  economics,  of  Democracy,  of  freedom,  and  also 
of  the  "  States,"  demand  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Equality. 

4th.  Because  America  is  trustee  and  depositaiy 
before  and  on  behalf  of  the  world,  of  those  great 
internal  and  political  interests,  which  appear  likely 
soon  to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
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EQUALITY. 

This  principle  was  created  hj  manhood  develop- 
ment and  association,  and  these  two,,  having  de- 
stroyed the  opposite  principle  of  Inequality,  and 
prepared  America  for  Equality,  will,  by  mere  force 
of  self-interest,  continue  to  associate  to  preserve 
the  latter. 

Inequality  caused  the  War.  In  the  same  nation 
the  two  principles  could  not  live.  The  war  became 
a  contest  for  Equality  even  to  the  extreme  case  of 
the  negro.  The  nation  has  warred  for  Equality^ 
and  it.  won  by  Equality.  Equality  is  the  ruling 
essential  power  both  in  the  nation  and  in  Society, 
and  notwithstanding  temporary  halts  or  indiscre- 
tions, it  must  work  out  its  problems. 

The  two  crevices  in  the  panoply  of  American, 
nationality,  mistrust  of  the  common  People,  and 
the  outlawry  of  the  Negroes,  could  not  be  more 
clearly  defined  than  in  the  sublime  language  of 
the  greatest  orator  America  has  produced..  Wen- 
dell Phillips  and  Abraham  Lincoln  thus  expound 
the  principles  of  Equality. 

"  The  last  twenty  years  have  been  an  insurrection  of  thought. 
We  seem  to  be  entering  on  a  new  phase  of  the  great  American 
struggle.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  never  accepted,  as 
Americans,  owr  own  civilisation.  We  have  all  the  timidity  of 
the  old  world  when  we  think  of  the  People ;  we  shrink  back, 
trying  to  save  ourselves  from  the  inevitable  might  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  million.  The  idea  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  seems 
to  be,  that  man  is  created  to  be  taken  care  of  by  somebody  else.. 
*    *    We  need  no  safeguard.    Ifot  only  the  inevitable,  but  the 
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^est,  power  this  side  of  the  ocean,  is  the  unfettered  average  com- 
mon sense  of  the  masses.  With  us  law  is  nothing  unless  close 
behind  it  stands  a  warm  living  public  opinion.  Tou  may  frame 
them  strong  as  language  can  make,  but  once  change  public 
feeling,  and  through  them  or  over  them,  rides  the  real  wish  of 
the  People. 

"  Tou  may  sigh  for  a  strong  G-overnment,  anchored  in  the 
convictions  of  past  centuries,  and  able  to  protect  the  minority 
against  the  majority,  ahle  to  defy  the  ignorance,  the  mistake,  or 
the  passion,  as  well  as  the  high  purpose  of  the  present  hour. 
Tou  may  prefer  the  unchanging  terra  firma  of  Despotism ;  but 
still  the  fact  remains,  that  we  are  launched  on  the  ocean  of  an 
unchained  democracy,  with  no  safety  but  in  those  laws  that  bind 
the  ocean  in  its  bed — the  instinctive  love  of  right  in  the  popular 
heart.  The  divine  sheet-anchor  that  the  race  gravitates  towards 
right,  and  that  the  right  is  always  safe  and  best.  *  *  Daring 
to  trust  justice,  the  preliminary  consideration  is  trusting  the 
people.  Trust  the  people  with  the  gravest  questions,  and  in  the 
long  run  you  educate  the  race  ;  while  in  the  process  you  secure, 
not  perfect,  hut  the  best  possible  institutions.  Now,  my  idea  of 
American  civilisation  is,  that  it  is  a  second  part,  a  repetition  of 
that  same  sublime  confidence  in  the  public  conscience  and  the 
public  thought,  that  made  the  groundwork  of  G-recian  De- 
mocracy." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Lincoln,— in  his  campaign  against  Douglas, 
in  Illinois,  October,  1854,  just  after  the  passing  of  the  Nebraska 
Bill, — "  I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
competent  to  govern  himself,  but  I  deny  his  right  to  govern  any 
other  person  without  that  person!  s  consent" 

"  As  I  understand  the  spirit  of  our  institutions ,"  said  he,  in 
May,  1859,  "  it  is  designed  to  promote  the  elevation  of  men.  I 
am,  therefore,  hostile  to  anything  that  tends  to  their  debase- 
ment. *  *  In  respect  to  a  fusion,  I  am  in  favour  of  it  when- 
ever it  can  be  eifected  on  Sepublican  principles,  but  upon  no 
other  condition.  A  fusion  upon  any  other  platform  would  be 
as  insane  as  unprincipled.  *  *  J  shall  oppose  (he  lowering  of 
the  Sepublican  standard  even  by  a  hair's  breadth." 

"  The  Principle  of  self  Government,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
my  ideas  of  just  Government." 
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And  earlier,  on  October  15th,  1858,  at  Alton, 
Illinois : — 

"  They  (tte  Patters)  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  un- 
truth, that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality.  They 
meant  simply  to  declare  the  right,  so  that  the  enforcement  of  it 
must  follow  as  fast  aa  circumstances  should  permit.  They 
meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which  should 
he  familiar  to  all :  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  laboured  for, 
and.  even,  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approxi- 
mated, and  thereby  constantly  spreading  amd  deepening  its  in- 
fluenee',  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all 
people,of  every  Colour,  everywhere.  *  *  *  Irrespective  of  the 
moral  aspect  *  *  I  am  in  favour  of  this  (free  territory)  not 
merely  for  our  own  people  who  are  born  among  us,  but  as  an 
outlet  for  free  white  people  everywhere,  the  world  over,  in 
which  Hans,  and  Baptiste,  and  Patrick,  and  all  other  men,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  mayfvnd  new  homes,  and  better  their  con- 
dition in  life." 

But  Lincoln  could  scarcely  open  his  mouth, 
without,  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  enlarging 
on  these  three  things, — The  universal  equality  of 
right,  the  universal  welcome  to  men  throughout 
the  world,  the  banishing  from  America  of  that  one 
exception,  which  was  its  blot  and  curse.  In  his 
pitched  battle  with  Douglas,  who  pretended  that 
Slavery  should  be  left  alone,  he  said : — 

"  There  never  was  a  party  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
there  probably  never  will  be,  of  sufficient  strength  to  disturb 
the  general  peace  of  the  country.  But  does  not  this  question 
make  a  disturbance  outside  of  political  circles  ?  Does  it  not 
enter  into  the  Churches  and  rend  them  asunder  ?  *  *  The 
great  Methodist  Church,  *  *  every  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  *  *  the  Unitarian  Church,  *  *  the  great  American 
Tract  Society.  Is  it  not  this  same  mighty,  deep-seated  power 
*  *  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all  the 
manifold  relations  of  life  ?  Is  that  irresistible  power,  which, 
for  fifty  years,  has  shaken  the  Government,  and  agitated  the 
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people,  to  be  subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  thing,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  it  ?  Tet 
this  is  the  policy  that  Douglas  is  advocating." 

[We  quote  Lincoln's  speeches  throughout  from"  Bartlett's 
authorised  edition.] 

And  lastly,  at  Galesburgh,  in  1858,  lie  said  : — 

"  I  believe  the  entire  records  of  the  world,  from  the  date  oi 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  up  to  within  three  years  ago, 
may  be  searched  in  vain  for  one  single  affirmation,  from  one 
single  man,  that  the  negro  was  not  included  in  the  DeclaratioD 
of  Independence." 

STATE  RIGHT. 

This  Principle,  what  it  is  not,  and  what  it  is, 
next  requires  our  attention. 

And  the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution,  were  as 
clear  as  are  the  present  rising  leaders,  on  th( 
questions  between  National  and  State  Sovereignty 
Washington's  opinions  are  well  known,  and  hav( 
been  quoted.  His  farewell  was  the  combined  worl 
of  himself  and  Hamilton,  and  passed  the  critica 
legal  inspection  of  Judge  Jay.  We  add  a  fcTi 
opinions  to  those  already  given : — 

"  In  every  free  and  deliberating  Society,  there  must,  fron 
the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties.  *  *  But  if  on  a  tem 
porary  superiority  of  the  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  i 
scission  of  the  Union,  no  Federal  Government  can  ever  exist.' 
— Thomas  Jefferson. 

"  However  yro«s  a  heresy  it  may  be  to  maintain  that  si  parti 
to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke  that  compact,  the  doctrine  ha 
had  respectable  advocates.  The  possibility  of  such  a  questio: 
shows  the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundation  of  our  nations 
GcovevnmevA,  deeper  than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  delegated  autho 
rity.  The  fabric  of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the  soli 
basis  of  the  consent  of  the  People." — Hamilton,  in  Federalist. 

"  Have  they  said,  '  we  the  States  f  Have  they  made  a  pre 
posal  of  compact  between  States  ?     If  they  had,  this  would  b 
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a  confederation;  it  is  otherwise,  most  clearly,  a  consolidated 
Government."— Patrick  Senry,  Virginian  Conyention,  1788. 

"The  great  and  fundamental  defect  of  the  Confederation  of 
1781,  was,  that  it  carried  the  decrees  of  the  Federal  Council  to 
the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  The  great  and  incurable 
defelt  of  all  former  Governments,  such  as  the  Amphictyonic, 
Achfean,  andLycian  Confederacies,  and  the  G-ermanic,  Helvetic, 
Hanseatic,  and  Dutch  Eepublics,  is,  that  they  were  sovereignties 
over  sovereignties.  The  first  effort  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
country  from  the  state  of  degradation  and  ruin  came  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  General  Convention  afterwards  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  May,  1787.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  a  Convention 
of  delegates,  chosen  ly  the  people  at  large  in  each  State  for 
assent  and  ratification.  Such  a  measure  was  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  fabric  of  our  national  polity, — where  alone  they 
ought  to  he  laid, — on  the  broad  consent  of  the  People." — Chan- 
cellor Kent.     Commentaries,  VI.  p.  225. 

"  In  the  most  elaborate  expositions  of  the  Constitution  by 
its  friends,  its  character  as  a  permanent  form  of  Government, 
as  a  fundamental  law,  as  a  supreme  rule,  which  no  State  was  at 
liberty  to  disregard,  to  suspend,  or  to  annul,  was  constantly 
admitted  and  insisted  upon." — 1.  Story,  225.  "  There  was  no 
reservation  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  any  State  to  dissolve 
the  connection,  or  to  abrogate  its  assent,  or  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution  as  to  itself." — Chief  Justice  Story. 

In  1830,  Maddison,  wlien  appealed  to  by  Clay 
as  tlie  author  of  tlie  idea  of  nullification,  denied 
the  truth  of  any  such  construction ;  and  Mr.  Everett 
says : — 

"  It  was  repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  by  Mr. 
Maddison,  that  they  (the  resolutions  of  nullification)  were 
intended  to  claim,  not  for  an  individual  State,hutfor  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  remedying  its  abuses  in  constitutional 
ways,"  &c. 

Mr.  PiNCKNEY  declared,  that  "  The  separate  in- 
dependence and  individual  Sovereignty  of  the  several 
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States  were  never  thought  of  hj  the  enlightened 
band  of  patriots  who  framed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." — Elliott's  Delates. 

,  "I hear,"  said  "Webstek  (March  7th,  1850),  "  with  distress 
and  anguish,  the  word  '  Secession.' ! !  And  Henet  Clat,  in 
1850,  thus  referred  to  Ehett,  "  If  he  pronounced  a  sentiment 
attributed  to  him,  raising  the  standard  of  disunion  and  of 
resistance  to  the  common  Government,  whatever  he  has  been, 
if  he  follows  up  that  declaration  by  corresponding  overt  acts,  lie 
will  he  a  traitor,  and  I  hope  he  will  meet  the  fate  of  a  traitor. 
If  Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  banner  of  resistance  ■!<«- 
justly,  I  never  will  fight  under  that  banner.  I  owe  a  paramount 
allegiance  to  the  whole  Union — a  subordinate  one  to  my  own 
State.  *  *  I  said  that  I  thought  there  was  no  right  on  the 
part  of  one  or  more  of  the  States  to  secede  from  this  Union. 
*  *  Sir,  we  may  search  the  pages  of  history,  and  none  so 
furious,  so  Moody,  so  implacable,  so  exterminating  *  *  as  will  he 
that  war  which  shall  follow  that  disastrous  event,  if  that  event 
ever  happens,  of  dissolution." — Benton's  ah.  Deh.  v.  16,  p- 
594. 

The  principles  of  National  and  State  rights  are 
not  conflicting.  They  support  one  another.  On 
this  no  man  has  spoken  more  ably  or  clearly  than 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

His  inaugural  declared  that : — 

"  Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that 
reserved  to  them  in  the  Union  by  the  Constitution, — no  one  of 
them  ever  having  been  a  State  out  of  the  Union.  The  original 
ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  he/ore  they  cast  off  their 
British  colonial  dependence ;  and  the  new  ones  came  into  the 
Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting 
Texas. 

"  Much  has  been  said  about  the  '  sovereignty '  of  the  States ; 
but  the  word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution ;  nor,  as 
is  believed,  in  any  of  the  States  Constitutions.  What  is  a 
sovereignty  ?    Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  '  a  political 
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commiiEdty  without  a  political  superior?'  Teated  by  this, 
no  one  of  our  States,  esccept  Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty,  and 
even  Texas  gave  up  the  character  on  coming  into  the  Union.  . 
"  This  relative  matter  oi  National  power  and  State  rights  is  no 
other  than  the  principle  of  Ge]o;balitt  and  Looaiity.  What- 
ever concerns  the  vrhole  should  be  confided  to  the  whole ; 
"Whatever  concerns  only  the  State,  should  be  left  exclusively  to 
the  State." 

FEDEEATION. 

Thus  the  American  Constitution  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  perpetual  Federative  system  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world.  The  rebellion,  which  assails  the 
rights  of  Nation,  State,  and  Individual,  and  out- 
rages the  new  principle  they  have  set  up,  has  been 
crushed  by  them.  All  previous  confederacies  that 
have  gone  down,  have  gone  down  for  the  want  of 
the  principle  introduced  into  the  American  system. 
It  was  the  ^special  admiration  of  De  Tocqueville. 
It  avoided  the  fatal  error  of  placing  a  Sovereignty 
mider  a  Sovereignty.  It  laid  its  foundations  on 
the  People.  It  denied  to  States  the  right  of  disso- 
lution or  secession.  Herein,  Kent  and  Story  both 
point  out  what  it  is,  what  it  ought  to  be.  As  to 
its  sphere,  the  principle  of  Locality  binds  State 
action,  leaving  the  principle  of  Generality  to  be 
vindicated  by  the  People,  upon  whom  the  national 
Constitution  reposes,  and  who  are  members  alike 
of  State  and  Nation.  There  wants  no  reconstruc- 
tion here,  nothing  but  "  to  execute  the  laws,"  and 
to  see  that  Slavery,  the  only  element  that  disturbs 
National  and  State  relations,  is — as  the  Fathers 
supposed  it  would  he^extinguished. 

The  true,  the  special,  the  noble,  and  the  indis- 
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pensable  use  of  the  American  State  right  theory- 
is  this — not  to  establish  an  organized  anarchy  of 
impossible  conflicting  Sovereignties,  but  to  give  to 
every  Individual  in  the  Empire^  immutable  material 
guarantees  of  the  Sovereignty  of  his  Freedom  under 
the  Constitution^  as  against  any  possible  Despotism^ 
This  war  has  proved  that  the  Individual  will  side 
with  the  Government  against  unconstitutional 
State  Sovereignty.  Human  nature  itself  guaran- 
tees an  union  between  the  Individual  and  the  State 
against  any  great  abuses  of  centralised  power. 


As  to  these  true  principles  of  Democracy,  the 
rights  of  majorities  under  the  Constitution,  loyalty 
to  that  Constitution, — the  spirit  and  the^rm  of  Re- 
publican government,  the  conflicts  between  Labour 
and  Capital,  and  the  great  principle  of  Equality, 
it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  dicta  of  Lincoln,  the 
most  representative  man  of  the  age — one  of  the 
most  conservative  also —  on  the  following  ; — 


EQUALITY. 

"  What  I  do  say  is,  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  the  other's  consent.  I  say  this  is  the  leading 
principle  of  American  Repuhlicamsm."- — Oct.  1854. 

"  That  central  idea  in  our  political  system  at  the  beginning 
was,  and  until  recently  continued  to  be,  the  equality  of  men. 
Slavery  and  oppression  must  cease,  or  American  liberty  must 
perish.  True  Democracy  makes  no  inquiry  about  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  &c." — Lincoln,  Sept.  1858. 
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LOYALTY. 

"  There  is  scarcely  one  (of  our  regiments)  from  whicli  there 
could  not  be  selected  a  President,  a  Cabinet,  a  Congress, 
abundantly  competent  to  administer  the  government  itself.  *  * 
This  is  essentially  a  people^ s  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union 
it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  government,  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  men, — to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders, — 
to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of 
life." 

"I  am  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain  people  under- 
stand and  appreciate  this.  *  *  Not  one  common  soldier  or  com- 
mon sailor  is  known  to  have  deserted  his  flag.  To  the  last 
man,  so  far  as  is  known,  they  have  successfully  resisted  the 
traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands  but  an  hour  before 
they  obeyed  as  absolute  law." 

MAJORITIES. 

"  If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the 
Government  must  cease.  A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  con- 
stitutional checks  and  limitations,  and  always  changing  easily 
with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinion  and  sentiments, 
is  tJie  only  true  sovereignty  of  a  free  People.  Whoever  rejects 
it  does  of  necessity  fly  to  anarchy  or  despotism." — Inaugural. 

"  Our  popular  Government  has  often  been  called  an  experi- 
ment. Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled ; — ^the 
successful  estahlishing  and  the  successful  administering  of  it. 
One  still  remains ;— its  successful  maintenance  against  a  for- 
midable internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is  now  for  them 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  *  *  when  ballots  have  fairly 
and  constitutionally  decided,  there  can  he  no  successful  appeal 
lack  to  bullets,  *  *  teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take 
by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a  war. 

"  *  *  After  the  rebellion,  the  Executive  will  be  guided  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws." 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

"  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.    It  is 
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the  effort  to  place  Capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above  Laboub,  in  the  structure  of  Government.  It  is  assumed 
that  nobody  labours  unless  somebody  else,  owning  capital, 
somehow,  by  the  use  of  it,  induce  him  to  labour.  Kow  there 
is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labour  as  assumed,  nor 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the 
condition  of  a  hired  labourer.  Both  these  assumptions  are 
false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are  groundless.     Labove 

IS  PEIOE  TO,  AND  INDEPENDENT  OF,  CAPITAL.       Capital  is  Only 

the  fruit  of  labour.  Labour  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  highest  consideration.  The  prudent  penni- 
less beginner  labours  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  surplus,  then 
labours  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length  there 
is  another  new  beginner  to  help  him." — Dec.  3rd,  1861. 


EEPUBLICAN  FOKM. 

"  The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States  have  accepted 
the  provision,  that  '  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Eepublican  form  of  government.'  But  if 
a  State  may  lawfully  go  out  of  the  Union,  having  done  so, 
it  may  also  discard  the  Eepublican  form  of  government ;  so 
that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  means  to  the 
end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee." 

"*  #  jSfo  popular  Grovernment  can  long  survive  a  marked 
precedent,  that  those  who  carry  an  election  can  only  save  the 
Government  from  inevitable  destruction  by  giving  up  the  main 
point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election."— July  4th, 
1861. 


As  far  as  the  phase  of  the  contest  would  then 
admit,  all  the  principles  for  which  the  friends  of 
freedom  contend,  and  which  have  been  specially 
af&rmed  by  the  Eepublicans,  are  specified  in  the 
platforms  of  1856  and  1860. 
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Let  us  note  here  the  culminating  force  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Party  of  Eeconstruction. 

The  Platform  adopted  at  Philadelphia,  June 
1856,  by  the  National  Eepublican  Convention, 
demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  the  restoration  of  the 
Principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson^  of  the 
Declaration,  and  of  the  inalienahle  rights  of  man. 

It  also  denounced  the  Ostend  manifesto  (about 
Cuba) ;  demanded  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ;  im- 
provements of  rivers  and  harbours,  &c. 

The  Chicago  Convention,  of  May,  1859,  through 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Wilmot,  declared  that  "it  was 
the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  to  restore  to 
the  Government  the  policy  of  the  revolutionary 
Fathers :  to  read  the  Constitution  as  they  read  it. 
Slavery  was  sectional — Freedom,  national."  &c. 

This  convention  also  re-affirmed  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration.  Further,  it  demanded  a  com- 
plete Homestead  Bill,  a  full  welcome  to  foreigners, 
national  improvements,  and  a  railway  to  the 
Pacific. 

And  even  the  "  War  Democrat  "  convention,  of 
November,  1864,  at  New  York,  adopted  as  a  fun- 
mental  condition  for  regaining  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  the  advocacy  of  the  direct  vote  of 
every  citizen  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


EEPUBLICAN  ASCENDANCY. 

And  we  have  seen  that  the  main  plank  of  the 
platform  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  term  election, 
was  a  resolution,  that,  inasmuch  as  "  Slavery  must 
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be  always  and  everywhere  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  Republican  Government,  justice  and  principle 
demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the 
soil  of  the  Bepuhlic ;"  and  without  Slavery,  its 
material  basis,  how  can  Oligarchy  stand  against 
that  which  is  at  once  the  Ideal^  the  Law^  the  Policy^ 
the  Custom^  and  the  Passion  of  the  Nation  1 

§ 

Having  examined  the  Principles  of  American 
Nationality,  Democracy,  and  Federation,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  opinions,  intentions,  and  acts  of  the 
leading  men  and  parties,  let  us  see  now,  firstly, 
what  is  this  Nation  that  has  to  be  reconstructed, — 
that  is  to  say,  what  are  its  Eesoueces,  intellectual 
and  material;  and  secondly,  what  are  the  main 
Items  of  Eeconsteuction  ;  and  thirdly,  what,  in 
our  judgment,  will  be  the  most  peobable  eesult 
of  the  process  ? 

PAET  IV. 
THE  NATIONAL  EESOUECES. 

MATEEIALS    OF    EECONSTEUCTION. 

The  resources  of  the  American  nation  is  a  sub- 
ject so  vast  that  the  merest  outline  tries  the  atten- 
tion and  strains  the  imagination. 

Yet  now  that  those  resources  have  been  organ- 
ised and  developed  to  an  extent  which  fifty  years 
might  not  otherwise  have  equalled, — ^now  that  the 
great  disturbing  and  retarding  influence  is  being 
cast   out, — now    that    Democracy   re- commences. 
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With  fresh  advantage,  a  career,  that  before  had  no 
parallel,  we  must  at  least  count  the  elements  of  re- 
construction, and  see  whither  this  royal  nation  of 
the  people  now  doth  tend. 

The  Eesources  of  the  American  nation  consist  of 
its  Geeat  Men,  its  Eaces,  its  Climate,  its  Numbers, 
its  Teeeitory,  its  Ii^diyidual  Value,  or  education, 
its  Wealth,  its  Armaments,  &c. 

First  (for  the  great  men  are  already  known),  its 
wealth  of  bloods.  Its  new  national  type  assimi- 
lating all  others,  and  tending  to  retain  the  good 
and  refiise  the  bad  qualities  of  all  the  races  that 
flow  into  it. 

EACES    AND    CLIMATE. 

The  greatest  gift  of  God  to  the  world  is  a  new 
and  noble  race,  and  the  American  type,  now  that 
it  has  conquered  the  cavaliers,  and  has  proved  its 
breeding,  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. We  call  that  of  the  reader  to  the  following, 
from  the  North  British  Review : — 

"  Eemarkable  as  are  many  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  us 
in  the  New  "World,  the  moat  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  extraordinary  commingling  of  diverse  races.  *  *  Erom 
every  country  in  Europe  settlers  have  reached  the  American 
shore,  *  *  and  are  shaken  together  and  amalgamated,  till  the 
original  distinctions  disappear,  and  a  new  national  type  is 
formed.  *  *  Within  a  century  we  may  expect  to  see  *  * 
an  ethnographically  composite,  yet  socially  homogeneous,  popu- 
lation, existing  all  over  North  America.  The  intermingled 
white  blood  of  Europe  will  here  and  there  be  tinged  with  the 
native  red  blood  of  America.  Nor  does  the  strange  commixture 
of  population  stop  here.  Not  only  Europe  and  America,  but 
Africa,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Asia,  will  be  represented  in  the 
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new  race  which  is  growing  up  in  the  New  "World.  The  Chinese 
settlers  in  California  are  the  vanguard  of  a  more  numerous 
emigration,  which  will,  ere  long,  take  place  from  the  crowded 
fields  of  China  to  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific." 

The  earth,  has  been  so  organised  as  to  prescribe 
and  prophesy  the  actual  order  of  Human  History. 
This  historic  course  of  empire  is  westward  along 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

"  The  general  structure "  (says  Capt.  Hunt,  corps  of  En- 
gineers U.S.  army,  in  "  Union  Foundations,  a  fact  in  Science," 
Triibner,  1863)  "of  the  North  American  continent  is  strikingly 
simple.  The  Sierra  Madre  and  Eocky  Mountain  system  extend- 
ing 4000  miles  north-westerly  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  is  the  grand  axis  of  upheaval ;  a  vast  triangular  plain 
resting  on  this  great  mountain  barrier  as  a  base,  projects  its 
vertex  outward  to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  magnificent 
continental  plain,  having  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea  of 
between  600  and  700  feet,  and  nowhere  in  mass  exceeding  2500 
feet,  unlike  the  vast,  bleak,  sterile  and  frozen  table  lands  of  Asia, 
has  every  orographical,  climatic,  and  fertile  requisite  for  playing 
a  master  part  in  the  grand  drama  of  human  progress.  The 
table  lands  of  Bavaria  and  Spain  are  elevated  much  above  even 
the  summit  lines  of  this  great  American  expanse.  There  is  a 
general  ascent  Southwards  through  the  "West- American  valley. 
This  upward  slope  tends  to  counteract  the  increase  of  heat, 
thus  preserving  a  temperate  climate  even  in  Mexico. 

"  There  are  tropical  races  and  temperate  races,  each  thriving 
only  in  its  own  proper  climate.  The  U.S.  territory  lies  wholly 
in  the  north  temperate  or  truly  historic  zone.  North  America 
directly  confronts  Europe,  and  in  the  grand  order  of  historic 
progress  belongs  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The  African  is  of  all 
men  most  tropical.  Caucasians  will  soon  want  all  the  temperate 
land  of  the  Earth. 

"  We  cannot  but  connect  our  negro  problem  with  the  still 
mysterious  future  of  the  Amazon  valley.  The  true  Solution 
of  the  whole  negro  problem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  destined 
African  Empire  of  the  Amazon,  the  Equatorial  Empire  of  the 
future." 
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In  view  of  these  vast  possibilities  of  race-ad- 
justment in  the  future,  we  must  remember  that 
the  plain  of  the  Amazon  out-measures  one  and  a 
half  Mississippi  valleys,  that  its  rain-fall  exceeds 
that  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  that  the  climate  is 
greatly  mitigated  by  trade  winds,  whilst  the 
abounding  forests  mark  the  fertile  soil.  Even  the 
effete  civilisation  of  China  may  be  destined  to  be 
vitalised  here.  In  1848  Brazil  contained  three 
millions  of  slaves  and  half  a  million  of  free  negroes, 
out  of  a  population  of  about  five  millions  and  a 
half. 

Yet  while  Humboldt's  Isothermal  lines  show  the 
temperature  of  New  York  to  resemble  that  of 
Dublin,  Berlin,  (south  of)  and  Sebastopol,  that  of 
New  Orleans  equals  Cairo  and  north  of  Canton, 
and  a  line  drawn  between  Guatemala  and  Panama 
cuts  the  north  of  mid  Africa  and  Madras,  thus 
affording  ample  heat  for  mixed  African  races  north 
of  Panama. 

In  these  central  American  republics,  there  are 
about  100,000  Whites,  800,000  mixed  races,  10,000 
Blacks,  and  1,109,000  Indians,  These  races  range 
from  6  individuals  to  41  per  square  mile,  and 
average,  according  to  Squier's  estimate,  only  13. 
But  the  census  shows  that  the  mere  increase  of 
Population  in  the  Free  States  of  America,  from 
1790  to  1860,  was  nearly  61  per  square  mile, 
whilst  the  Population  of  Germany  and  France,  are 
about  148  and  176,  respectively,  to  a  like  area. 
With  such  sparse  settlements,  such  adaptation  of 
climate,  such  facilities,  inducements,  and  necessities, 
as  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,    there   is 
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much,  to  be  said  for  the  "  manifest  destiny"  of  the 
"  Black  Yankees"  in  Central  America. 

This  question  of  race-mixture  is  now  being 
tried  out.  If  the  African  will  mix  with  the  White, 
the  question  settles  itself  thus.  It  seems  probable 
that  he  will.  But  whether  he  will  or  not,  the 
American  History,  Genius,  Constitution,  and  Na- 
tionality are  pledged  to  his  political  Equality. 

The  natural  home  of  the  Negro  pure  is  und«r 
the  vertical  sun ;  the  political  tendency  is  to  give 
him  freedom  and  equality ;  that  of  Slavery  has  been 
to  mix  the  qualities  of  the  races  with  their  bloods, 
and  to  fit  the  African  for  the  temperate  zone. 

The  physical  geography  of  North  America  pro- 
claims her  Unity  organic  and  indestructible,  and 
shows  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  conflict  of 
races  there.  The  history  of  the  world  would  seem 
to  devote  that  region  to  Caucasian  immigration, 
but  the  political  tendency,  no  less  marked  and 
clear,  is  to  share  political  immunities  with  all  other 
races  the  Caucasian  can  absorb. 

The  effect  of  the  race-mixture  of  negroes  with 
Americans  depends  absolutely  on  two  things  ;  1st, 
The  proportions  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and,  2nd,- 
their  Localisation:  the  first  again  depends  upon 
the  continuance  or  cessation  of  immigration^  and  on 
the  ratio  of  natural  increase:  as  to  the  second,  the 
negro  race  may  of  course  be  settled  as  such  in 
Florida  or  elsewhere,  or  allowed  to  commingle. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  causes  that  promote  homo- 
geneousness,  namely,  blood  admixture,  and  the 
influence  of  climate,  will  both  have  full  sway.  The 
whole  thing  is  no  matter  of  doubt  or  chance,  but 
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as  Mr.  Draper  explains,  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. 

"  A  national  type  pursues  its  way  physically  and  inteUeetu- 
ally  througli  changes  and  developments  answering  to  those  of 
the  individual.  This  orderly  process  may  he  disturbed  ex- 
teriorly by  emigration  or  interiorly. 

*  *  *  '1 3y  interior  disturbance,  particularly  by  Mood 
admixture,  with  more  rapidity  may  a  national  life  be  affected, 
the  result  plainly  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  admixture 
has  taken  place.  This  is  a  disturbance  capable  of  mathematical 
computation.  If  the  blood  admixture  is  only  of  limited  amount 
and  transient  in  its  application,  its  effect  will  sensibly  disappear 
in  no  very  great  period  of  time,  though  never,  perhaps,  in 
absolute  reality.  This  accords  with  the  observation  of  philo- 
sophical historians,  who  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  a  small 
tribe  intermingling  with  a  larger  one  will  only  disturb  it  in  a 
temporary  manner,  and,  after  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
effect  will  cease  to  be  perceptible.  Nevertheless,  the  influence 
must  really  continue  much  longer  than  is  outwardly  apparent ; 
and  the  result  is  the  same  as  when,  in  a  liquid,  a  drop  of  some 
other  kind  is  placed,  and  additional  quantities  of  the  first  fluid 
added.  Though  it  might  have  been  possible  at  first  to  detect 
the  adulteration  without  trouble,  it  becomes  every  moment  less 
and  less  possible  to  do  so,  and  before  long  it  cannot  be  done 
at  all.  But  the  drop  is  as  much  present  at  last  as  it  was  at 
first:  it  is  merely  masked;  its  properties  overpowered. 

"  Considering  in  this  manner  the  contamination  of  a  numer- 
ous nation,  a  trifling  amount  of  foreign  blood  admixture  would 
appear  to  be  indelible,  and  the  disturbance,  at  any  moment, 
capable  of  computation  by  the  ascertained  degree  of  dilution 
that  has  taken  place.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  another  agency  at  work,  energetically  tending  to  bring 
about  homogeneousness  :  it  is  the  influence  of  external  physical 
conditions.  The  intrusive  adulterating  element  possesses  in 
itself  no  physiological  inertia,  but  as  quickly  as  may  be  is 
brought  into  correspondence  with  the  new  circumstances  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  herein  running  in  the  same  course  as  the 
element  with  which  it  had  mingled  had  itself  antecedently  gone 
over. 
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"  National  homogeneousness  is  thus  obviously  secured  by  the 
operation  of  two  distinct  agencies :  the  first  gradual  but  inevi- 
table dilution  :  the  second,  motion  to  come  into  harmony  with 
the  external,  natural  state.  The  two  conspire  in  their  effects." 
— Pp.  14-15,  V.  1.  Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speecli  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  1863,  well  puts  the 
question,  fr-om  the  Republican  point  of  view : — 

"  G-od,  counselling  with  himself  how  to  crown  this  people 
the  greatest  on  the  earth,  said,  '  Of  what  fibre  shall  I  make 
them  ?'  and  he  poured  into  their  veins  the  Saxon  blood,  paint- 
ing their  eyes  with  the  sky,  and  gilding  their  hair  with  the 
sun.  Then  he  mingled  with  it  the  Celtic,  quickened  with  mer- 
cury and  touched  with  fire.  Then  he  poured  into  it  the  sunny 
wines  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Then,  after  many  other  gifts, 
he  added, — last,  but  not  least, — a  strange  mysterious  current 
that  *  *  carries  the  blackness  of  darkness  into  men's 
faces,"  &c. 

"  Three  stupendous  processes  of  intermingling  are  going  for- 
ward in  this  country.  Pirst,  we  are  absorbing  the  Irish  race. 
Second,  we  are  absorbing  the  German  race.  Third,  are  we 
absorbing  the  Negro  race  ?  *  *  The  black  race  in  this 
country  is  losing  its  typical  blackness.  The  race  is  taking  to 
itself  the  blood  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  South.  The  negro  is 
filling  his  veins  from  two  fountains  of  life.  A  hundred  years 
ago  a  mulatto  was  a  curiosity :  now  the  mulattoes  are  half  a 
million. 

"  God  said,  '  How  shall  I  prepare  a  continent  to  be  the  home 
of  such  a  people  ?'  And  he  ribbed  it  through  the  centre  with 
mountain  chains,  that  the  Swiss  and  the  Swede  coming  hither 
might  renew  their  ancient  fellowship  with  the  eternal  hills. 
He  salted  it  on  either  side  with  two  great  seas,  that  the  mari- 
time people  of  JEurope,  coming  hither,  might  find  still  fairer 
coasts  for  their  ships.  He  laid  his  levelling  palm  upon  it,  that 
the  Hollander,  coming  hither,  might  see  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
touched  by  miracle  of  nature,  blooming  into  an  illimitable  level 
of  prairie  grass.    Last,  but  not  least,  he  stretched  its  Southern 
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slope  into  the  tropical  heats,  that  the  negro  also  might  find  a 
home,  where  he  and  the  eagle  should  look  together  at  the  sun." 
— Theodore  Tilton, 

With  regard  to  tlie  past  mode  of  tliis  mixing 
of  the  races,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting 
the  following: — 

"Licentiousness  is  one  of  the  foul  features  of  slavery  every- 
where ;  hut  it  is  especially  prevalent  and  indiscriminate  where 
slave  hreediiig  is  conducted  as  a  business.  It  grows  directly  out 
of  the  system,  and  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  pecuniary  in- 
ducement to  general  pollution  must  be  very  strong,  since  the 
larger  the  slave  increase,  the  greater  the  master's  gains,  and 
especially  since  the  mixed  bloods  command  a  considerably  higJier 
price  than  the  pure  blacks." — Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society. 

POPULATION. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  extraordinary- 
increase  in  Population  in  America  is  given  by 
Lincoln  himself,  when  he  says  :  — "  There  are 
already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  United  States 
be  preserved,  will  live  to  see  it  contain  Two  hundred 
and  ffty  millions  !  The  struggle  of  to-day  is  for 
the  vast  future  also." 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  now. 
Labour  and  Capital  will  work  together.,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation,  and  will  be  aided  by  the  new 
homestead  law,  high  wages,  extinction  of  slavery, 
increased  confidence  in  national  institutions,  and 
augmented  immigration.  Population,  if  as  dense 
as  in  England,  would  exceed  Twelve  Hundred  mil- 
lion's. If  as  dense  as  Massachusetts,  it  would 
nearly  reach  half  that  number. 

Of  resources  and  capabilities  in  Territory,  Edu- 
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cation  and  labour, — the  three  other  material  bases 
of  nationality  (and  of  wealth,  their  common  result), 
we  here  submit  an  analysis  of  a  census  summary, 
&c.,  by  the  Hon.  Eobert  J.  Walker, — 1st  as  to 

TEEEITOKY. 

The  area  of  the  United  States  is  3,250,000  square 
miles ;  larger  than  all  Europe,  and  sixty  times  as 
large  as  England. 

Up  to  September  1860, 1,055,911,288  acres  were 
unsold  and  unappropriated. 

The  United  States  territory  is  all  within  the 
temperate  zone. 

It  fronts  two  oceans ;  contains  every  variety  of 
product;  a  greater  extent  of  mines — coal,  iron, 
gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  than  all  Europe; 
a  vast  system  of  navigable  streams,  exceeding,  in 
cheap  water  communication,  all  Europe.  The 
shore  line  of  its  rivers  is  122,784  miles,  employing 
an  interior  steam  tonnage  exceeding  the  internal 
steam  tonnage  of  all  the  world  besides,  and  the  cost 
of  canals,  of  equal  capacity,  would  have  been  more 
than  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  would 
have  been  subject  to  tolls  and  lockage. 

It  has  more  harbours,  accessible  at  all  tides,  than 
all  Europe.  Its  hydraulic  power,  timber,  and  raw 
m.aterial,  exceed  those  of  all  Europe. 

It  has  constructed  more  miles  of  telegraph  and 
rails  than  all  the  world.  It  has  more  lighthouses 
than  any  other  country,  and  no  light  dues. 

The  tonnage,  at  its  present  ratio  of  progression, 
would,  in  A.D.  1901,  exceed  that  of  all  the  world. 
The  imperial  railway  to  the  Pacific,  will  flood 
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tiie  mighty  districts  which  it  penetrates,  with  popu- 
lation, labour,  capital,  and  supplies. 

It  offers  every  variety  (within  the  temperate 
zone)  of  climate,  produce,  stock,  society;  160  acres 
free  to  every  emigrant  adult,  whose  sons,  at  21,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  quantity,  and  whose  widow, 
children,  or  heirs,  succeed  thereto.  It  offers  also 
freedom,  competence,  hope,  swff-rage,  and  free  schools. 

LABOUR,  EDUCATION,  WEALTH. 

These  three  are  indissolubly  connected.  "  Labour 
is  King."  Slavery  curses  but  a  fraction  of  this 
vast  dominion,  and  has  now  been  prohibited  by  an 
organic  law  of  the  Constitution,  probably  agreed  to 
by  many  more  than  the  requisite  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  The  mines  alone  exceed  in  value  the 
public  debt. 

The  average  annual  value  of  produce  per  man^ 
woman,  and  child,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1860, 
was  $300,  The  average  annual  immigration, 
fi-om  December  1850  to  December  1860,  was 
259,821,— take  it  at  260,000,  and  reckon  their 
annual  labour  value  at  only  $100,  the  immigra- 
tion labour  value  of  the  first  year  produced 
$26,000,000,— the  last  $260,000,000,  and  the  total, 
in  ten  years,  $1,430,000,000  (fourteen  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.) 

This  allows  for  no  re-investment  or  increase  in 
population. 

But  wealth  there  increases  126-45  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.  Compound  this  increase  from  immi- 
gration, the  result  is  over  three  thousand  millions 
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of  dollars  in  1870,  and  seven  thousand  millions  in 
1880,  apart  from  any  immigration  a/?er  1860. 

American  resources  rest  on  bases  so  natural  and 
indestructible,  that  no  probable  events  can  essen- 
tially impair  them. 

The  census  (p.  195)  shows  the  total  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate  to  have  been 

In  1860     .     .     .      $16,159,616,068 
„   1850     .     .     .  7,135,780,228 

An  increase  of  126-45  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years. 

The  same  rate  of  increase,  for  the  four  succeeding 
decades,  would  give,  in  1900,  $423,330,438,288 
(more  than  four  hundred  thousand  i|iillions.) 

Subtract  one-fourth,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
whole  national  and  war  debt  is  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  national 
wealth. 

The  causes  of  these  stupendous  results  are 
freedom,  education,  unlimited  land,  absence  of  un- 
natm-al  restrictions,  and  a  vast  immigration. 

Four  States  were  added,  from  1850  to  1860.  Six 
more  will  be  added,  from  1860  to  1870.  Five  of 
the  new  territories  were  not  valued  at  all  in  1860, 
and  nine  of  the  free  States  and  Territories  had 
grown  in  value  411  per  cent  in  the  decade. 

The  Intensity  and  power  of  a  free  Labour  pro- 
pagandism,  is  best  shown  by  consulting  that  oracle 
of  Destiny, — the  American  Census, 

§ 
Education  is  nothing  less  than  the  propagandism 
of  free  and  just  ideas. 

50,000,000   acres   of  public   land  were  appro- 
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priated  for  education  up  to  1860.  During  tte  last 
fiscal  year  1,160,533  acres  were  entered  under  the 
Homestead  Act. 

The  census  analysis  demonstrates  that  South 
Carolina^  the  apostle  of  Slavery  and  head  of  the 
great  oligarchic  rebellion,  is  nearer  to  the  lowest 
savage  and  barbarous  condition  than  she  is  to  the  free 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Also  that  one  man's  labour  in  free  Massachu- 
setts was  worth  more  than  two  in  Maiyland,  and 
four  in  South  Carolina. 

That  the  circulation  of  newspapers.^  &c.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, exceeded,  in  1860,  that  of  South  Carolina 
by  ninety-eight  millions  of  copies.  That  the 
former  State  had  158,637  more  pupils  at  public 
schools  than  the  latter. 

That,  in  1860,  Massachusetts  had  222  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Maryland  57,  all  devoted 
to  Slavery.^ — ^not  one  to  science,  religion,  or  litera- 
ture. 

That  in  Massachusetts  profit  on  capital  was  35 
per  cent.  In  Maryland  17.  That  in  the  former 
State  the  annual  value  oi  products  of  labour,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  per  capita.^  was  three  times 
that  in  the  latter,  although  the  latter  is  more 
favoured  by  nature. 

That  the  miles  of  railroads  were,  in  1860,  1340 
in  the  former  State,  against  380  in  the  latter. 

That  the  natural  inevitable  results  of  a  change 
from  Slavery  to  Freedom  would  soon  add  to  the 
national  wealth  a  sum,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  debt  is  scarcely  a  flea-bite. 

That  the  increase  of  Population  is  nearly  three- 
fold in  Free  States,  as  compared  with  Slave  States. 
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That,  in  comparing  these,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  area,  Maryland  exceeds  Massachusetts 
43  per  cent.  In  climate  it  far  exceeds  it.  In  fer- 
tility, in  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  in  harbours,  and 
length  of  shore  line.  Also,  that,  in  1790,  the  two 
States  contained  about  equal  population. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  great  results 
achieved  in  Massachusetts  are  not  those  of  free 
labour  alone,  but  of  universal  free-schools,  press, 
speech,  and  government. 

These  results,  therefore,  of  their  universality  of 
Freedom  and  equality,  are  not  alone  witnesses  for 
Freedom  as  against  Slavery,  hut  for  Democracy  as 
against  Oligarchy. 

"  Including  commerce,  the  value,  per  capita,  of  the  products 
and  earnings  of  Massachusetts  exceeds  not  only  those  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  but  in  the  world." 

"It  is,"  says  Walker, — after  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
census,  "  a  fact,  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
State  and  Federal,  since  1790,  have  appropriated  for  Edtjcation 
more  money  than  all  the  other  Governments  of  the  world  com- 
bined, during  the  same  period.  This  is  a  stupendous  fact,  and 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  our  wonderful  progress  and  prosperity. 
We  believe  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  have  appropriated 
nearly  $300,000,000,  during  the  last  74  years,  in  aid  of  the 
grand  experiment. 

"  Our  patent  office  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  this  principle, 
showing  on  the  part  of  our  industrious  classes,  more  valuable 
inventions  and  discoveries,  annually,  than  are  produced  by  the 
working  men  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world." — (P.  12.,  Letter  V.) 

In  South  Carolina  more  than  three-fom'ths  of  the 
people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

By  census,  table  37,  the  total  copies  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  circulated  in  1860,  in  the 
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United  States,  were  927,591,584,  of  wMcli  only 
167,917,188  were  in  tlie  Slave  States. 

*  *  "  It  is  thus  demoustrated  by  the  official  statistics  of  the 
census,  from  1790  to  1860,  that  the  total  annual  product  of  the 
■Free  States,  per  capita,  exceeds  that  of  the  Slave  States,  largely 
more  than  two  to  one,  and,  including  commerce,  very  nearly 
three  to  one.  As  regards  education  also  vs^e  see,  that  the  ratio 
in  favour  of  the  Pree  States  is  more  than /our  to  one  in  the 
year  1850,  and,  in  the  year  1860,  more  than  five  to  one. 
In  1859  agricultural  products  of  the  Free  States  were 
$2,527,676,000  per  annum,  and  of  the  Slave  States  caly 
$862,234,000.  The  value  of  the  lands  of  the  Tree  States 
was  $25-19  per  acre, — of  the  Slave  States  $10'4!6  per  acre. 
The  product  of  the  improved  lands  of  the  Free  States  was 
ft28'68  per  acre,  and  of  the  Slave  States  $11-55,  whilst,  ^er 
eapita,  the  result  was  $131-48  to  $70-56." 

TIius  we  prove,  not  only  what  the  North  is,  hut 
what  the  South  might  he, — what  it  will  add  to  the 
national  value  when  it  is  replanted  with  freemen. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  126'45  per  decade. 
If  the  wealth  of  the  country  were  increased  only 
one-tenth  in  the  next  ten  years,  hy  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  Slavery  (far  below  the  results  of 
the  census),  then,  the  wealth  being*-  now  (1860) 
$16,159,616,068,  such  one-tenth  additional  in- 
crease would  make  the  wealth  in  1870,  instead  of 
$36,593,450,585,more  than  sixteen  hundred  millions 
greater ;  and,  in  1880,  instead  of  $82,865,868,849, 
three  thousand  six  hundred  millions  more.  The 
additional  increase  being  more  than  the  debt. 

ARMAMENTS. 
The   question    of  armaments,  is  a  question  of 
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money  and  of  science, — and,  ultimately,  of  nation- 
ality.    It  is  one  of  permanent  interest. 

The  leaders  of  rebellion  have  used  force,  to 
make  up  for  every  want  in  every  movement,  since 
Slavery,  as  an  organised  interest,  has  existed. 
Their  finance  was  sequestration.  The  national  Go- 
vernment has  not  used  force  as  a  financial  ele- 
ment, though  in  that,  as  in  every  other  national 
struggle,  force  is  a  just  and  necessary  instrument 
as  against  those  who  would  profit  by  the  national 
agony,  but  r'efiise  to  sustain  the  national  life. 

A  Government  pays,  in  the  first  place,  in  pro- 
mises and  paper.  The  only  substance  then  received, 
is  coin  for  interest.  Finance,  therefore,  depends 
upon  Faith.  Faith,  pure  and  simple,  where  interest 
is  paid  in  paper, — or  Faith,  tempered  with  cash- 
paid  interest.  Faith  in  the  Material  Eesources, 
and  in  the  national  willingness  to  pay.  And 
the  willingness  depends,  at  last,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  The  average  unbelief  in  the 
convertibility  of  paper  money,  or  the  inconvenience 
felt  in  its  use,  or  its  redundancy,  constitute  the  de- 
preciation,— any  laws  about  it  notwithstanding. 

A  Government  gets  the  means  of  buying,  in  one 
of  two  ways.  By  making  and  circulating  paper 
money; — ^by  raising  loans,  bearing  interest,  pay- 
able in  coin.  Of  course,  when  lenders  are  obliged 
to  take  interest  in  paper,  or  obliged  to  Fund  their 
advances,  force  comes  in,  and  the  financier  proper 
goes  oiit.  Paper  depreciates  5  — Loans  command 
terms  according  to  the  condition  of  the  market  for 
the  time  being;  Taxes  may  or  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted   to.      The   ultiieate   questions   then   about 
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money  resources  are;  First,  How  far  will  tlie 
nation  submit  to  be  taxed?  and,  Second,  what 
amount  of  unbelief  is  felt  in  the  ultimate  payment, 
— or  of  inconvenience,  in  paper  payments,  or  in  de- 
ferred payments  ?  Therefore,  the  only  limit  to  the 
money  power  of  a  nation,  is  its  own  ability  or 
willingness  to  pay  taxes,  whether  for  principal  or 
interest, — and  the  faith  of  the  lending  world  in 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  the  Government,  and 
nation,  and  the  value  of  the  promise  to  pay. 

Finance,  therefore,  is  a  question  of  ability  to 
pay,  and  of  willingness,— or  of  force.  The  logic 
of  War  is  force.  War  always  develops  its  logic, 
if  the  question  be  only  lasting.  If  the  object  of 
the  war  be  national^  the  nation  that  asserts  its 
unity — its  will,  over  the  life,  will  always  assert  it 
over  the  pocket.  Iron,  if  there  be  much  of  it,  will 
always  get  gold,  as  long  as  there  be  any  of  that 
It  is  the  logic  that  Solon  laimched  at  Croesus, — it 
was  the  laugh  of  Hannibal,  at  the  merchants 
weeping  for  their  money. 

There  was,  however,  a  considerable  delusion  in 
England,  about  the  effect  of  the  Premium  on  gold. 
Paper  money  circulated  as  before ;  it  was  not  too 
inconvenient,  and  the  People  believed  in  it.  It  is 
only  when  payments  have  to  be  made  abroad,  that 
the  gold  premium  becomes  a  decisive  question. 

With  regard  to  willingness,  America  has  been 
always  inexorably  averse  to  tax-paying  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  time  of  war,  equally  ready  to  pay. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Franklin,  throughout,  who  was 
ready  to  spend  nineteen  shillings  in  the  pound  to 
defend  the  right  to  spend  the  twentieth  shilling  as 
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lie  pleased.  Willingness  to  pay,  is,  in  fact,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  power  of  nationality.  With 
regard  to  tlie  ability  to  pay,  or  National  Solvency,, 
tlie  data  are  in  tlie  national  -wealth.  We  have  just 
given  them. 

It  should  however  be  added  that  what  with 
agricultural  and  domestic  products  consumed  by 
their  producers,  mechanical  products  individually 
below  $500  per  annum,  labour  in  clearing  and 
improving  lands,  building  and  repairing  railways, 
canals,  houses,  manufactories,  vessels,  &c.,  none  of 
which  appear  in  the  census,  nearly  half  the  annual 
yield  is  omitted  therefrom. 

Moreover,  only  about  l^^-  per  cent,  of  land  in 
Slave  States  has  hitherto  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. Their  largest  production  was  5,196,944 
bales  in  1860.  Their  capacity  was  from  50  to 
100  million  of  bales  annually.  The  Slave  trade 
was,  the  Cotton  trade  is,  in  its  infancy. 

There  are  said  to  be  two  millions  of  square  miles 
where  Petroleum  will  probably  be  found,  and  Penn- 
sylvania alone  has  reached  an  annual  thirty  millions 
of  gallons. 

Tests  are  either  relative  or  absolute.  The  abso- 
lute tests  are  the  actual  capital  and  resources,  and 
the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  debt.  Relative  tests 
are  to  be  applied  either  to  the  exertion  of  America 
herself,  in  her  past,  or  to  those  of  other  nations  in 
great  crises. 

The  question  at  issue,  is,  will  Americans  submit 
to  pay  interest  on  the  debt,  or  to  pay  it  off. 

The  popular  character  of  the  Government  is  a 
mighty  element  in  this  question,  both  as  to  produc- 
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tiveness  and  as  to  willingness.  For  all  authorities 
agree  that  for  any  proper  object,  loillingness  to  hear 
taxation  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

THE    DEBT. 

With  regard  to  the  absolute  test, — of  the  amount 
of  national  capital,  we  desire  to  add  nothing  to  the 
figures  already  given. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  taxable  power  of 
America,  as  compared  with  other  nations,  we  will 
first  take  the  amount  of  taxes  borne  by  England 
in  various  years ;  premising  that  the  fact  that  the 
annual  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace,  exceed  $12  per  head, 
whilst  in  America  they  have  averaged  less  than  $2 
per  head,  only  strengthens  the  taxable  power  of 
America  in  a  crisis. 

In  1801,  they  equalled  30  per  cent,  per  head  on 
incomes;  in  1811,  42  per  cent;  in  1815,  35  per 
cent ;  enabling  it  to  cope  with  twice  the  number  of 
Frenchmen  for  twenty-three  years.  A  system  of 
taxation  on  the  North,  one-half  as  rigid  as  that 
practised  against  Napoleon,  would  produce,  in 
America,  a  fund  equivalent  to  keeping  one  million 
of  men  constantly  in  the  field.  The  cost  of  the 
Crimean  and  Italian  wars  was  stated  by  Mr.  Eobb, 
to  be  together,  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  about 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars, — and  this  for 
wars,  to  most  of  the  payers,  merely  of  policy  and 
foi-eign  interest.  English  stocks,  moreover,  ordi- 
narily at  90,  have  before  now  stood  at  65,  and 
fallen  to  53,  payable  in  depreciated  paper. 
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Applying  tlie  relative  test,  from  the  past  exer- 
tions of  America^  we  find  tlie  following  facts: — 

The  mere  education  or  school  tax  imposed  on 
New  York  City,  for  the  year  1864 — 1865,  was  two 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Cameron,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1861,  stated  that  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  Massachusetts  had  supplied  troops  to  the 
extent  of  one  in  six  of  the  entire  population,  at 
which  proportion  the  loyal  States  could  furnish  cmer 
three  millions  of  men. 

A  debt  of  8500,000,000  is  not  one-fifth  so  large., 
in  proportion  to  their  means.,  and  not  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  than  their  people  have 
twice  contracted  and  twice  paid.* 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  debt 
was  $80,000,000 ;  the  population,  3,900,000.  This 
sum  exceeded  $20  per  head  per  annum. 

In  1816,  the  debt  swelled  to  $127,000,000;  the 
population  was  8,500,000 ;  the  rate  $15  per  head. 
The  debt  was  paid  in  1825.  The  application  of 
steam  to  locomotion  has  been  almost  wholly  created 
since  then. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  in  three-fold  ratio  to 
that  of  population.  Locomotive  engines  perform 
the  labom-  of  50,000,000  horses.  The  machinery 
brought  into  use  since  1816,  is  equal  to  the  labour 
of  500,000,000  men.  The  capital  of  the  Union  in 
1860,  was  more  than  sixteen  thousand  millions. 
Upon  this  sum  the  income,  at  20  per  cent.,  would 

*  This  calculation  is  quoted  by  Victor  from  the  European 
Circular  of  an  eminent  New  York  Commissiou  House, — Sept. 
1861. 
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be  three  thousand  millions,  and  33  per  cent,  thereon 
would  nearly  reach  $5,300,000,000  per  annum. 

A  rate  per  head  equal  to  that  paid  by  the  people 
of  New  York  for  municipal  and  State  purposes 
would  produce  $450,000,000,  or  a  rate  equal  to  that 
assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  city, 
$550,000,000. 

It  is  calculated  that  50  million  dollars  per  annum 
would  pay  interest  on  500  millions,  and  create 
a  sinking  fimd  for  its  early  redemption.  Two 
hundred  millions  of  taxes,  would  do  the  same  for 
two  thousand  millions  of  debt,  and  that  on  a  popu- 
lation of  only  20  millions,  would  be  only  10  dollars 
a  head.  •  This  is  half  the  rate  paid  in  1 790.  Further, 
the  mere  increase  of  property  by  1870  will  be 
eight  times  two  thousand  millions. 

Finally,  many  now  living  will  see  the  American 
population  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The 
year  1890  will  find  it  more  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions. The  year  1900  will  find  the  national  wealth, 
at  a  minimum  calculation,  four  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  What  sort  of  a  debt  must  it  be 
to  burthen  one  hundred  millions  of  souls  possessing 
four  hundred  thousand  millions   of  property? 

The  present  debt  of  England  is  above  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  pounds,  or  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  to  about  thirty  millions  of  souls.  That 
of  America  is  much  less  to  a  considerably  larger 
population. 

That  of  all  Europe  is,  accotding  to  Mr.  Kolb, 
a  German  statist,  twelve  thousand  millions,  of 
dollars  in  1860.     At  present  England  owes  per 
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head,  as  compared  with  America,  nearly  three  to 
two. 

In  the  futm'e  the  American  debt  can  scarcely 
fail  to  bear  a  ratio  of  progressive  diminution  as 
regards  the  wealth,  and  to  the  population. 

According  to  all  probabilities  and  calculations, 
positive  and  relative,  for  America  to  bankrupt 
itself,  is  simply,  not  possible. 

These  guarantees  of  national  solvency,  this 
ratio  of  increase  in  national  territory,  wealth, 
and  population,  is,  in  fact,  so  vast  and  over- 
whelming as  not  only  to  stand  out  from  all 
shadow  of  parallelism,  but  almost  to  outrun 
imagination. 

FINANCE  AND  NATIONAL  UNITY. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Chase  first  evoked 
good  from  evil,  by  making  financial  schemes  con- 
duce to  national  Unity,^  as  well  as  financial  success^ 
is  also  an  essential  part  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  American  nation. 

It  must  here  be  noted,  as  due  also  to  the  policy 
of  Lincoln,  the  genius  of  Chase,  and  the  freedom 
and  loyalty  of  the  people. 

The  Buchanan  administration  had  increased  the 
rate  of  interest  on  Federal  loans  from  six  to  nearly 
twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace. 

In  1863,  the  average  rate  of  interest  was  lowered 
to  3.89  per  annum.  The  result  was  here  gained 
by  a  system  of  which  the  main  features  were : — 

1st.  A   loan   to    Government   upon    its    bonds. 
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reimbursible  in  twenty  years,  or  after  five,  at  the 
option  of  tlie  nation ; — ^interest  payable  in  coin. 

2nd.  The  issue  of  the  United  States  legal  tender 
notes  were  fundable  in  this  stock. 

3rd.  The  authorization  of  certain  banks,  whose 
circulation  would  be  secured  by  private  capital, 
and  adequate  deposits  of  United  States  stock  with 
the  Government. 

This  system  had  to  contend  with  the  power  of 
1642  banks,  but  was  carried  through  by  Mr.  Chase. 
The  results  immediate  and  ultimate  were : — 

1st.  To  reduce  the  rate  of  interest. 

2nd.  To  reduce  the  premium  on  gold,  for  Federal 
currency  fundable  in  this  stock,  from  73  per  cent, 
to  27. 

3rd.  To  add  to  the  national  Unity,  and  make 
future  secession  almost  impossible,  from  the  direct 
and  universal  interest  in  the  national  solvency  of 
every  hanker^  of  every  stockholder^  of  every  trader^  of 
every  holder  of  universal  paper  currency. 

Mr.  Chase's  own  statement,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  Ohio,  in  Oct.  1863  is  of  permanent  interest : — 

"  "When  I  began  the  duties  of  my  office,  that  great  leader, — 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  great  follower  of  public  opinion,  the 
London  Times,  said  that  Mr.  Chase  would  soon  be  coming  over 
there  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  this  wicked  war  with,  and 
that  when  he  came  he  would  not  get  it.  I  said  in  reply  that  I 
wowld'nt  go  there  to  borrow  money,  but  that  they  should  come 
here  to  ask  me  to  take  their  money  of  them,  and  if  they  waited 
till  Mr.  Chase  went  there  to  borrow  money  they  would  wait  till 
their  green  isle  sank  in  the  ocean.  I  began  then  to  borrow  all 
the  gold  I  could  get  in  the  country.  I  raised  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions,  and  began  paying  it  out,  and  it  was  soon 
observed  that  it  didn't  come  back  near  so  fast  as  it  was  paid 
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out.  Presently  capitalists  refused  to  furnish  any  more,  unless 
at  extravagant  rates,  which  I  would'nt  pay.  More  money  must 
be  raised.  Eastern  banks  proposed  to  take  the  notes  of  the 
Grovernment  for  the  amount  we  wanted,  with  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  then  go  to  work  to  manufacture  the  money  to  fur- 
nish us.  So  all  things  would  have  gone  swimmingly  for  a  time, 
but  presently  something  would  have  happened.  What  would 
you  have  had  me  do  with  such  a  proposition  ?  Just  what  I 
did,  I  think.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  get  the  eoUectiee 
notes  of  all  our  citizens  they  would  be  just  as  good  as  the  notes 
of  every  lank.  What  should  I  do  then  but  get  those  notes — 
the  notes  of  the  whole  people.  What,  in  short,  but  make 
greenbacks?  At  first  many  thought  it  a  bold  and  hazardous 
experiment.  Many  bankers  predicted  its  disastrous  failure,  and 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  break  us  down  by  discrediting 
tJiis  curr-ency.  Some  refused  to  take  it  altogether.  What  was 
there  next  to  do  ?  What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been 
in  my  place  ?  Precisely  what  I  did.  I  think  you  woidd  have 
told  them,  as  I  did  when  they  refused  it,  that  they  would  have 
to  take  either  that  or  nothing.  In  other  words,  you  would  have 
made  your  currency  a  legal  tender.  That  was  the  next  step. 
After  that  we  came  to  an  issue  of  bonds,  paying  the  interest  on 
them  in  gold.  We  found  we  could  get  the  gold  to  do  it,  and 
that  we  thus  had  our  finances  on  a  basis  that  entirely  satisfied 
the  public  demand  for  security  of  investments.  Now,  what  is 
there  in  this  system  that  does  not  seem  precisely  what  any  one 
of  you  would  have  felt  like  doing  ?  You  have  a  currency  which 
supplies  all  your  wants,  which  is  simply  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  whole  people  put  into  money.  One  step  more  was  needed. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  the  capital  of  the  country  engaged  in 
this  circulation  to  give  it  stability  and  permanence.  To  secure 
this  we  devised  the  national  banking  system.  The  whole 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  thus  became  as  plain  as 
the  alphabet.  It  required  simply  an  honest  purpose  to  know 
what  was  best  and  right  to  be  done,  and,  having  found  this 
right,  it  only  remained  to  ask  God  for  courage  to  walk  in  it. 
Common  sense  and  courage  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  finance  thus  far." 

Whatever  has  happened  to  the  rate  of  interest 
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and  the  gold,  the  effect  of  the  new  banking  system 
on  national  unity  will  remain. 

The  proposal  to  pay  the  debt  in  twenty-five  years 
is  perfectly  feasible.  Meanwhile  their  war  expen- 
diture only  equalled  the  English  Peace  expenditure. 
For  two  millions  a  day,  or  seven  hundred  millions 
yearly,  at  two  shillings  the  depreciated  dollar,  is 
£70,000,000. 

The  Nation,  also,  in  following  after  principle  and 
right,  has  fortified  itself  in  all  the  elements  and 
conditions  of  nationality. 


THE  MONKOE  DOCTRINE. 

Canada,  Mexico,  Effect  of  Panama  Transit,  &c. 

Next  to  questions  of  Principle,  the  question  of 
the  territorial  reconstruction  (or  construction)  of 
America,  is  the  greatest.  It  is  fivefold ; — Canada  ; 
the  Teeeitoeies  ;  the  Gulp  States  ;  Mexico  ;  and 
Panama.  The  first,  is  a  question  of  time  only ; 
the  circumstances  which  will  add  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  must,  in  due  course  arrive.  The 
basis  of  their  union  already  exists.  The  second,  is 
no  question,  for  Slavery  would  be  forbidden  in 
present  Territories  by  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
even  if  man-made  law  admitted  it.  As  to  the  Gulf 
States,  political  economy,  and  the  mighty  material 
influences  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  strategic 
and  commercial  value  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
power  of  the  national  idea,  guarantee  the  failure 
there  of  both  Slavery  and  Oligarchy.    As  to  Mexico 
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(from  which,  by  the  bye,  more  than  half  of  all  the 
silver  in  circulation  in  the  world  has  been  pro- 
duced), and  the  whole  region  south-west  of  the 
great  river  to  Panama,  it  is  less  suited  for  white 
labour,  and  was  more  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Slave  Barons.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
its  forming  with  the  South  one  community,  had 
the  South  succeeded.  That  it  will  ultimately  form 
part  of  the  United  States,  will  result  from  two 
causes;  first,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  national 
idea;  and  second,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  America  must  hold  it.  The  project  may  be 
rathe^  hastened,  from  the  fact  that  Napoleon  has 
seized  the  great  strategic  traditional  centre,  from 
which  the  isthmus  and  the  whole  region  is  to  be 
commanded. 

Should  the  general  acknowledgment  ojihe  Principle, 
of  Federation^  precede  the  advance  of  American 
nationality,  the  above  results  would  be  modified, 
but  would  not  be  hostile  to  American  Unity. 

Now,  the  whole  region  is  almost  roadless,  and 
the  enormous  labour  of  developing  its  resources,  is 
a  great  element  in  the  question,  and  especially 
obstructive  to  Europeans. 

With  regard  to  these  last  two  Divisions  of  Ter- 
ritory, Mexico  and  Panama,  we  propose  to  adduce 
certain  facts,  the  momentous  bearing  of  which  is 
exceedingly  obvious,  and  yet,  generally  speaking, 
except  by  Napoleon  and  the  Americans,  scarcely 
observed  at  all.     The  main  facts  are  as  follows  :* — 

*  On  tbe  whole  of  the  Panama  transit  question,  see  Com- 
inander  Bedford  Pirn's  "  Grate  of  the  Pacific."  Eeeve  and  Co- 
1863. 
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The  Panama  route  is  now  the  only  transit,  and 
European  commerce  tends  and  will  tend  more  in 
that  direction,  notwithstanding  transhipment. 

This  is  expected  to  give  Americans  the  control  of 
the  whole  Pacific  commerce  (and  armaments) — 
British  Columbia,  East  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Japan,  etc.  We  should  be  at  an  immense  dis- 
advantage in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace, 
the  two  weeks'  shorter  route,  in  favour  of  the 
United  States^  "  would  throw  into  their  warehouses 
and  shipping,  the  whole  entire  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean." 

We  propose  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  these 
positions,  two  authorities.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  writing  in  1847,  and  the  Official  Eeport  to 
the  American  Congress,  dated  January,  1849,  on 
Communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Of  Course,  it  were  to  the  Interest  of  England,  for 
all  reasons  (and,  not  the  least,  the  revivification  of 
Jamaica  interests,  &c.),  to  join  in  the  ownership 
and  making  of  some  interoceanic  canal,  and  in  the 
neutralization  of  some  transit  route.  This  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  America  to  promote.  But  whether 
done  or  undone,  certain  advantages  must  remain 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Tehuantepec  route,  now  in  Napoleon's 
power,  was  formerly  treated  for  between  the  Mexi- 
can and  American  Governments.  He  now  proposes 
from  his  action  in  Mexico,  certain  advantages, 
amongst  which  are  "  security  to  his  West  Indian 
colonies ;"  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
being  "  the  only  dispensers  of  the  products  of  the 
New  World." 
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This,  with  many  other  momentous  subjects,  was, 
from  the  year  1840,  deeply  pondered  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  while  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  and  in 
the  pamphlet  written  by  him,  in  1847,  he  shows 
historically,  how  certain  countries  have  prosperity 
forced  upon  them  by  Natiure,  provided  they  avail 
themselves  of  her  assistance.  He  then  proceeds  to 
say  respecting  the  third  Panama  scheme : — 

"  There  .exists  in  the  New  "World  a  State  as  admirably 
situated  as  Constantinople,  and  we  must  say,  up  to  the  present 
time,  as  uselessly  occupied ;  we  allude  to  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 
As  Constantinople  is  the  centre  of  the  ancient  World,  so  is  the 
town  of  Leon,  or  rather  Massaya,  the  centre  of  the  new ;  and  if 
the  tongue  of  land  which  separates  its  two  lakes  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  were  cut  through,  she  would  command,  by  her  central 
position,  the  entire  coast  of  North  and  South  America.  Like 
Constantinople,  Massaya,  is  situated  between  two  extensive 
natural  harbours,  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  the  largest  fleets, 
safe  from  attack. 

"  The  State  of  Nicaragua  can  become,  better  than  Constanti- 
nople, the  necessary  route  for  the  great  commerce  of  the  world;  for 
it  is  for  the  United  States  the  shortest  road  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  for  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  New  Hol- 
land, Polynesia,  and  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  State  of  Nicaragua  is  then  destined  to  attain  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  prosperity  and  grandeur:  for  that  which 
renders  its  political  position  more  advantageous  than  that  of 
Constantinople,  is,  that  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
would  witness  with  pleasure,  and  not  with  jealousy,  its  attain- 
ment of  a  station  no  less  favourable  to  its  individual  interests 
than  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  Prance,  England,  Holland,  Eussia,  and  the  United  States, 
have  a  great  commercial  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  oceans;  but  England  has  more 
than  the  other  powers,  a  political  interest  in  the  execution  of 
this  project. 

"England  will  witness  with  satisfaction  the  opening  of  a 
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route  which  will  enable  her  to  communicate  more  speedily  with 
Oregon,  China,  and  her  possessions  in  New  Holland.  She 
will  find,  in  a  word,  that  the  advancement  of  Central  America 
will  renovate  the  declining  commerce  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
English  islands  in  the  Antilles,  the  progressive  decay  of  which 
will  be  thereby  stopped."  *  *  * 

"  "War  and  commerce  have  civilized  the  world.  The  time 
for  war  is  gone  by  ;  commerce  alone  pushes  its  conquests.  Let 
us  then  open  to  it  a  new  route ;  let  us  aproximate  the  people 
of  Oceana  and  Australia  to  Europe,  and  let  us  make  them 
partakers  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  To 
accomplish  this  great  undertaking  we  make  an  appeal  to  all 
religious  cmd  intelligent  men,  for  this  enterprise  is  worthy  of 
their  zeal  and  sympathy.  We  invoke  the  assistance  of  all 
Statesmen,  because  every  nation  is  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  and  easy  communications  between  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  globe.  Knally,  we  call  upon  eapi- 
taligts,  because  whilst  they  are  promoting  a  glorious  under- 
taking, they  are  sure  to  derive  a  large  profit  thereby." 

§ 
The  report  to  Congress,  in  Jan.  1849,  confirms 
and  enlarges  on  the  opinions  of  the  Emperor,  and 
shows  the  importance  "  of  placing  the  futm-e  ma- 
nagement of  the  Panama  transit  in  the  hands  of 
our  (their)  own  citizens." 

"  Great  Britain  is  principally  indebted  to  her  skill  in  com- 
merce and  manufactures  for  her  commercial  ascendancy,  but 
she  is  also  indebted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  her  position.  She 
not  only  has  the  ports  of  the  continent  of  Europe  as  her  neigh- 
bours, but  she  is  fifteen  hundred  miles,  or  two  weeks,  nearer 
than  we  are  to  all  other  parts  of  tTie  world,  except  tTie  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  American  continent  north  of  the  Hguator  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  all  vessels  bound  from  our 
ports  to  places  south  of  the  line,  or  beyond  either  of  the  Capes, 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  favourable  w)»w<?«,*  while  vessels  from  British 
ports  run  down  to  the  same  latitude  and  longitude  without  the 
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necessity  of  crossing  the  ocean  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
advantages.  This  difference  in  favour  of  British  commerce, 
running  throuffh  our  entire  existence  as  a  nation,  has  been  a 
most  serious  obstacle  for  our  merchants  and  navigators  to  con- 
tend with,  and  has  of  itself  been  a  vast  item  in  favour  of  the 
profits  on  British  capital.  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Mauyy,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Observatory,  has  within  two  or  three  years  past 
proposed  a  more  direct  route  for  vessels  bound  from  our  ports 
to  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  American  continent,  south 
of  the -Equator  and  beyond  Cape  Horn,  which  will  save  about 
one  thousand  miles  of  the  distance  to  those  places,  but  all 
vessels  bound  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  will  be  compelled 
to  pursue  the  old  route. 

"  The  construction  of  the  proposed  railroad  across  the  Isthmus, 
will  not  only  do  away  with  this  advantage  over  us,  now  possessed 
by  European  commerce  and  navigation,  lut  mil  turn  the  tide  in 
our  favour." 

"  The  average  distance  from  Liverpool,  London,  and  Havre, 
to  Panama,  is  4700  miles ;  from  New  York  the  distance  is 
2000  miles ;  from  Charleston,  1400 ;  from  Savannah,  1300 ; 
from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  1600 — making  an  average  dis- 
tance from  our  principal  exporting  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of 
about  1600  miles  to  Panama.  If,  therefore,  we  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  European  commerce  with  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  the  East  India  and  China  Seas,  will  take  the 
new  route  across  the  Isthmus,  there  will  he  a  difference  of 
3100  miles  in  our  favour.  Add  to  this  the  1500  miles  now 
against  us,  and  we  find  that  we  shall  gain  by  this  channel  of 
communication,  in  our  relative  position  to  those  parts  of  the 
world,  a  distance  of  4600  miles,  or  of  42  days.  In  the  voyage 
out  and  home,  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of  our  European 
competitors  of  9200  miles  and  84  days,  as  compared  with  the 
present  route. 

"  Our  ports  are  on  the  very  wayside  from  Europe  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  our  lines  of  steamers  and  packet  ships 
across  the  Atlantic  will  come  laden  with  the  freights  for  that 
channel  of  trade.  The  commerce,  therefore,  from  Europe  to 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  west  coast  of  this  continent 
will  be  forced  to  pursue  the  old  route,  or  fall  into  our  hands. 

"  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  new  route  across  the  Isthmus  will 
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bring  us  more  thai!  an  average  of  10,000  miles  nearer  to  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  the  ports  of  South  America  on  the 
Pacific,  and  will  actually,  for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
commercial  intercourse,  bring  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  GaUfornia,  and  Oregon,  14,000  miles  nearer  to  us  than 
they  now  are  1  With  steamers  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus 
that  vrill  go  fifteen  miles  an  hour — a  speed  ascertained  to  be 
quite  practicable, — passengers,  the  mails,  and  small  packages 
of  light  and  valuable  goods,  may  be  conveyed  from  New  York 
to  San  Prancisco  in  fourteen  days,  and  from  our  southern  ports 
in  less  time :  thus  bringing  these  remote  points,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  nearer  than  New  York  and  New  Orleans  were 
twenty  years  ago." 

The  report  then  shows  how  European  vessels 
would,  for  commercial  reasons,  sail  to  ports  and 
entrepdts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  American 
vessels  would  practically  become  the  carriers  thence 
of  the  transit  cargoes.     It  then  proceeds : — 

"  Let  this  railroad  be  completed,  however,  and  no  part  of  the 
world  will  present  as  great  advantages  for  the  successful  use  of 
steam  in  ocean  navigation  as  the  Pacific.  Coal  is  found  on  all 
its  borders,  both  American  and  Asiatic,  in  the  greatest  quantity 
and  perfection.  Its  quiet  waters  seem  to  indicate  steam  as  the 
proper  agent  to  be  employed  in  their  navigation.  The  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  American  people,  and  the  extent  of  our  ter- 
ritory on  the  west  side  of  the  continent,  proclaims  clearly 
enough  that  we  are  to  become  the  legitimate  heirs  of  a  vast 
commerce  that  shall  spread  fleets  of  steam-ships  over  the  bosom 
of  this  peaceful  ocean. 

"  Steamers,  with  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  would  go 
from  New  York,  via  the  Isthmus  (throwing  out  the  fractions)  :— 

in  47  days. 


To  Canton 

36 

To  Shanghae    . 

35 

To  Valparaiso 

17 

To  Callao 

12 

To  Guayaquil  . 
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To  Panama 


To  San  Bias  . 
To  Mazatlan  . 
To  San  Diego  . 
To  San  Francisco 


in  7  days. 


12  „ 
14  „ 
16  „ 
18     „ 

"  This  undertaking  will  place  us  so  far  ahead  in  the  race  for 
commercial  supremacy,  that  they  can  never  overtake  us. 

*  *  "  European  Governments  and  capitalists  would  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  its  completion  would  transfer  the  seat  of  com- 
mercial empire  to  the  Western  hemisphere." 

It  will  be  observed  that  tbere  is  an  enormous 
saving  of  time  for  steamers,  a  still  greater  saving 
for  sailing  vessels.  This  will  tend  to  constitute 
Americans  the  factors  of  the  whole  of  that  hemis- 
phere, extreme  East  as  well  as  West.  And  the 
Suez  route,  though  some  ten  days  shorter  from 
London  to  Calcutta,  is  longer  to  places  six  days 
east  of  that,  besides  being  in  the  hands  of  France. 

§ 

On  the  questions  of  political  and  commercial 
relationships,  no  better  informed  authorities  exist 
than  those  we  have  quoted. 

The  principle  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Jefferson 
survives  to  this  hour,  though  transferred  from  New 
Orleans  to  Mexico. 

"  France"  said  Jeiferson,  "placing  herself  m  that  door 
assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  The  impetuosity  of  her 
temper,  the  energy  and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in 
a  point  of  eternal  friction  with  us,  &c.  The  day  that  Erance 
takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to 
restrain  her  for  ever  within  her  low  water-mark.  It  seals  the 
union  of  two  nations,  who,  in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  must  marry 
ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation."* 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  432. 
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Surely  a  policy  of  alliance  between  England  and 
all  her  children  would  be  complete,  natural,  and 
invincible. 

And  the   advent   of  the   Austrian   to   Mexico, 
renders  rather  more  probable  the  final  annexation 
of  that  territory   to   the   United   States.     If  the 
French  and  the  Austrians  may  interfere,  so,  before 
all,  may  the  Americans.    Three  thousand  miles  off, 
and  with  not  even  "  the  German  Fleet,"  Austria  is 
in  poor  case  to  contest  with  America.     When  the 
American  nation  shall  be  prepared  to  occupy  these 
latitudes,    they  will  have  the  country, — Mexico- 
Milian,  or  Napoleon,  notwithstanding.     Already 
have   Americans    extensively  mixed   their  blood 
with  the  Black ;  it  would  be  a  contest  of  races,  and 
even  if  the  new  Austrian  Emperor  could  import 
an  equal  number  of  Austrians,  their  chances  would 
be  few.      Three-fourths  of  the  slave  population  of 
America  are  believed  to  have  their  masters'  blood  in 
them.     The  calculation  may  be   excessive  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  are  precisely  the  race  to 
spread  over  and  conquer   Mexico,   and  that  the 
Austrian  ideas,  race,  and  archdukes,  are  of  all  pos- 
sible importations,  precisely  those  best  calculated 
not  to  hold  it  against  them. 

With  regard  to  Canada,  the  North  American 
Eeview,  of  April,  1865,  says;— 

"  If  we  succeed  aa  we  mean  to  succeed  in  making  our  insti- 
tutions conform  to  our  Principles,  we  shall  become  attractive. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  annex  Canada  by  force.  She  will 
drift  towards  us  by  inevitable  gravitation,  or  may  be  joined 
to  the  United  States  in  a  federative  league." 
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PAET  V. 

ITEMS  OF  EECONSTEUCTION. 
FUTURE  CAPITOL. 

The  general  principles  which  decide  the  posi- 
tion of  Capitols,  seem  undoubted.  They  depend 
upon  considerations  of  Climate,  Safety,  ready  com- 
munication, and  centralised  position. 

These  prmciples  have  already  been  recognised 
by  American  Statesmen.  The  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  War,  Session  1861-2,  observes: — 

"  The  G-eographical  position  of  the  metropolis,  menaced  by 
the  rebels,  induces  me  to  suggest  a  reconstruction  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
"Wisdom  and  true  statesmanship  would  dictate  that  the  seat 
of  the  national  Government,  for  aU  time  to  come,  should  be 
placed  beyond  reasonable  danger  of  seizure  by  enemies  within, 
as  well  as  from  capture  by  foes  from  without." 

In  America  the  natural  unity  is  more  striking 
than  in  any  other  country. 

Towards  the  fork  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  very 
centre,  but  St.  Louis  and  environs  seem  at  present 
to  unite  the  greatest  advantages.  It  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  which, 
with  its  tributaries,  touches  thirteen  States.  It 
thus  commands  46,000  miles  of  navigable  water. 
The  Illinois  river  and  canal  to  Lake  Michigan, 
will  complete  its  communications  with  the  whole 
water  system  of  the  Empire.  Also  the  great 
Pacific  Eailway  touches  it.  Its  Isothermal  lines 
are  between  those  of  St.  Paul,  which  cut  near 
Dublin  and  Sebastopol,  and  those  of  Washington 
and  Richmond,  which  cut  Rome  and  Egypt. 
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There  was  much  truth  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Seward,  when  he  took  the  stump  at  St.  Paul's ; 
but  they  seem  to  us  to  apply  with  more  force  to 
St.  Louis: — 

"Here  is  the  central  place  where  the  agriculture  of  the 
richest  region  of  North  America  must  bear  its  tribute  to  the 
supplies  of  the  whole  world ;  on  the  Bast,  all  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior ;  and  on  the  West,  stretching  in  one  broad 
plain,  in  a  belt  quite  across  the  continent,  is  a  country  where 
State  after  State  is  yet  to  rise.  This  is  then  a  commanding 
field ;  but  it  is  as  commanding  in  regard  to  tie  destinies  of  this 
continent,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  its  commercial  fwtuve,  for  power 
is  not  to  reside  permanently  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  nor  in  the  seaports.  Seaports  have 
always  been  overrun  and  controlled  by  the  people  in  the 
interior.  The  power  of  this  Government  is  not  to  le  established 
on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  coast.  The  power  that  shall 
speak  the  wiU  of  men  on  this  continent  is  to  be  located  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
St.  Lawrence." — Sewabd,  at  St.  Paul,  capital  of  Minnesota, 
Sept.  18, 1860. 

These  ideas  are  familiar  to  Americans.  But 
note  the  startling  words  of  Sherman  to  Grant, 
10th  March,  1864 ;  [Bowman's  "  Sherman  and  his 
Campaigns,"  Eichardson,  New  York.] 

"  Now  as  to  the  future.  Don't  stay  in  "Washington.  Come 
West ;  take  to  yourself  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley.  Let  us 
make  it  dead  sure — and  I  tell  you  the  Atlantic  slopes  and  the 
Pacific  shores  will  follow  its  destiny,  as  sure  as  the  limbs  of  a 
tree  live  or  die  with  the  main  trunk.  We  have  done  much, 
but  still  much  remains.  Time  and  time's  influences  are  with  us. 
We  could  almost  afford  to  sit  still  and  let  these  influences  work. 

"Here  lies  the  seat  of  the  coming  empire;  and  from  the 
West,  when  our  task  is  done,  we  will  make  short  work  of 
Charleston  and  Eichmond,  and  the  impoverished  coast  of  the 
Atlantic." 
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THREE-FIFTI-IS  VOTING  CLAUSE. 

The  remaining  "  items  of  reconstruction,"  are 
tlie  abrogation  of  certain  arrangements  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation,*  or  their  alteration  by 
tbe  natural  force  of  a  free  Labor  propagandism,  or 
measures  of  mere  detail  and  convenience. 

The  most  prominent  amongst  the  first,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  first  items  of  Eeconstruction,  is 
the  clause  reckoning  five  negroes  as  three  men. 
It  openly  defies  the  Principle  of  Equality.  It  gave 
a  plurality  of  votes  to  Slaveholders.  It  vitiated 
also  the  Principle  of  Conservatism.  The  Consti- 
tution of  electoral  districts  by  actual  votes  might 
precipitate  the  reform. 

This  anomaly  will  probably  be  dealt  with  by 
the  national  Government.  Equality  is  the  national 
Life^  and  must  override  all  traitorous  interpreta- 
tions of  "  State  rights."  And  when  Slavery  and 
inequahty  were  armed  and  organised  by  the 
strongest  oligarchy  in  the  world,  it  could  not 
exclude  free  ideas  and  interests. 

This  three-fifths  clause  outraged  the  rights  of 
property,  if  we  take  that  stand- point,  no  less  than 
the  right  of  manhood ;  and  of  the  Free  States,  as 
balanced  against  the  Slave  States. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  gain  in 

*  The  anomaly  of  South  Carolina  for  instance,  which  is  the 
only  State  where  electors  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature.  It 
also  requires  a  considerable  property  qualification  from  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  one  qualification  being 
five  hundred  freehold  acres  and  ten  negroes ;  another,  £500, 
free  of  debt.     This  conservatism  has  borne  fruit. 
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population  of  the  six  New  England  States,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  in  the  decade,  has  been 
407,185,  or  nearly  15  per  cert, ;  while  the  loss  in 
nuwher  of  representatives  has  been  four.     In  the 
middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gain  in  population  has  been  1,566,972, 
or  26^  per  cent. ;  and  the  loss  in  members  of  Con- 
gress has  been  four.     New  York  has  nearly  double 
the  free  population  of  the  six  original   Seceded 
States,  and  yet  she  has  only  thirty-one  representa- 
tives to  their  twenty-eight.   If  the  Slave  States  were 
apportioned  representatives  on  free  white  popula- 
tion alone,   their    representation  would  decrease 
about  forty  per  cent..,  or  taking  the  property  basis, 
counting  three  persons  for  every  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  representation  of  the  North  would  be  im- 
measurably increased.  Ohio,  gaining  about  400,000 ; 
loses  three  representatives.      She  has  more  free 
white  population  than  the  six  States,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  and  yet  has  but  eighteen  representatives 
against  tibenty -eight. 

South  Carolina's  representation  in  the  Congress, 
1860,  was  four  to  398,186  free  whites.  That  of 
Connecticut  was  four  to  760,670 ;  whereas  the 
former  was  entitled,  on  the  free  white  population, 
to  about  one-half  of  the  latter.  The  seven  original 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  had  a  white  population 
of  2,656,481,  and  thirty-two  representatives.  The 
six  New  England  States  twenty-five  to  3,135,301. 
A  slave  representation,  adding  to  the  South  fifty 
per  cent. ! 
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No  Peace  is  possible  in  America  until  Equality^ 
the  national  ideal  and  life^  is  vindicated.  If  the 
uneducated  negro  cannot  vote,  neither  can  the 
South  profit  by  its  own  wrong.  The  South  must 
be  held  in  some  sort  of  subjection  or  Inequality, 
until  the  negro  becomes  politically  Equal.  Till 
the  law  can  be  brotight  up  to  the  Principle,  it  must 
be  brought  down  to  the  facts,  and  if  the  negro 
cannot  vote.  Southern  representation  must  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

The  negro  suffrage  will,  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
given,  become  an  immutable  material  guarantee 
for  the  Americanising  of  the  South. 

THEEE-FOUETHS   AMENDMENT. 
DIEECT  VOTING, 

AND 

JUDICIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Complete  Popular  Sovereignty,  and  Adminis- 
trative Unity,  are  amongst  the  chief  results  of  this 
contest.  Popular  Sovereignty,  also,  as  claimed  by 
some,  demands  an  easier  mode  of  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  and  also  a  direct  vote  of  the 
People  for  President. 

We  do  not  here  advance  our  own  opinions,  but 
simply  announce  for  what  they  are  worth  these 
demands  of  certain  parties  in  America. 

When  the  Constitution  has  been  made  one  with 
the  national  conscience,  it  is  said  that  it  will  also 
have  to  be  made  a  more  perfect  and  ready  instrument 
and  expression  of  the  national  will,  and  better  ad- 
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justed  to  the  national  Genius.  This  will  not 
be  revolutionary,  for  there  the  People  are,  in  effect, 
the  Constitution;  their  destiny  is  in  their  own 
hands,  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  out  of  them. 
There,  all  have  a  stake  in  public  security,  and 
know  that  they  could,  on  occasion,  alter  the  altera- 
tion. They  have  property,  knowledge,  and  power, 
and  are  therefore  law-abiding,  conservative,  con- 
structive, progressive,  and  content. 

In  England,  the  Constitution  depends  on  Acts 
of  Parliament.  To  alter  it,  public  opinion  has  from 
question  to  question  to  fight  against  the  vis  inertm 
of  wrong,  against  tradition,  and  all  the  associated 
force  of  feudality. 

In  America,  the  Constitution  is  a  formal  docu- 
ment, with  provisions  for  alteration  and  amend- 
ment, to  be  carried  through  by  a  certain  majority. 
The  North  founded  and  settled  the  Principles  of 
the  Constitution.  The  South  administered  and 
moulded  for  80  years  the  Policy  of  the  nation. 

The  Principles,  and  the  (internal)  Policy  became 
alien  and  hostile.  The  war  will  have  once  more 
reunited  them.  But  now  that  the  nation  has  recon- 
quered their  union,  it  will  before  long  require 
complete  guarantees  of  its  continuance. 

Those  guarantees  are  two.  The  first,  the  de- 
struction of  the  slave  faction.  The  second,  the 
formal  and  complete  expurgation  of  three-fifths 
voting  clauses,  and  all  other  recognition  of  Slaverys, 
from  the  Constitution..  A  third  is  also  debated,  the 
substitution  of  some  plan,  more  facile  and  practi- 
cable, for  the  present  system  of  altering  and 
amending  the  Constitution. 
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The  first  process  is  going  on  swimmingly.  The 
second,  the  expurgation,  is  not  doubtful,  for  words 
are  apt  to  follow  things.  The  substitute  for  the 
two-third  amendment  and  three-fourth  ratification, 
is  a  matter  which  has  already  taxed  and  occupied 
the  forethought  of  American  republican  politicians. 
But  whether  the  precedent  of  Secession  will  not 
show  the  advantage  of  these  difficulties  in  alteration, 
and  cause  more  conservative  counsels  to  prevail,  is 
much  to  be  doubted. 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  the  difficulty  is 
first  to  get  an  amendment  proposed,  by  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses,  or  by  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  then  ratified  by  Legisla- 
tures or  by  Conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the 
States.* 

The  problem  is  the  old,  the  eternal  one  in  politics 
— how  to  combine  conservatism  with  progress,  and 
how  to  save  popular  initiative  from  becoming  re- 
volutionary, or  Administrative  Unity  from  becom- 
ing the  vehicle  of  Despotism. 

How  this  matter  will  be  settled  as  to  form,  we 
cannot  and  need  not  divine.  But  this  we  doubt  not, 
— that  Principles  and  Policy  will  again  become  one, 

*  The  text  of  the  Constitution,  on  this  point,  is  as  follows  : 
Article  V.  "  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Con- 
stitution, or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for  proposing 
amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  or  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress." 
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that  Sliavery  will  be  expurgated  from  the  national 
conscience  and  constitution,  and  that  a  free  and 
living  and  progressive  country  cannot  and  will  not 
be  held  back  in  its  career,  from  adapting  to  its 
growth  and  expansion,  or  from  altering  or  rejecting 
any  form  of  words  or  of  ceremonies,  descended 
upon  it  from  the  olden  (or  rather  from  the  younger) 
time. 

Never  and  nowhere  do  forms  stand  against  force, 
and  in  America  the  force  is  with  the  People  and 
opinion. 


Again,  the  Constitution  says  that  the  people  shall 
not  DiEECTLY  ELECT  the  President,  but  that  they 
shall  elect  his  electors.  But  the  People  (and  it  was 
no  new  expedient)  said  to  the  electors,  "  Elect 
our  man,  and  we  elect  you,"  and  in  an  instant  the 
trustees  become  delegates,  and  the  parchment  of  the 
Constitution  stretched  and  tore  with  the  strain. 

The  People  chose  to  make  sure  of  their  man,— 
Lincoln,  and  soon  they  showed  that  power  is  in 
living  souls,  and  not  in  the  cerements  of  tradition, 
or  in  the  pigeon-holed  and  red-taped  past.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  legalise  this  direct  election,  and 
herein  to  bring  the  Constitution  and  the  popular 
will  into  harmony. 

Thus  it  is,  and  must  increasingly  be,  with  all 
Democracies  that  have  tasted  power. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  double  process  which 
constitutes  American  History — the  advance  to  Ad- 
ministrative Unity  and  to  Popular  Sovereignty— is 
not  contradictory  nor  hostile,  but  congruous  and 
harmonious. 
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There  is  a  fourth  step  recommended  by  some 
as  necessary  to  the  full  measure  of  national  ad- 
ministrative unity.  At  present  the  national  Govern- 
ment cannot  attojch  an  mdividtual  -official  of  one  of  the 
States'  Governments  as  such.  Article  III,  which 
regulates  the  Constitutional  Judicial  power,  does 
not  extend  it  to  such  a  case.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  this  extension  is  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  State  Grovernments  as  what 
Jefferson  called  them, — "  the  true  barriers  of  our 
liberty." 

The  tendency  throughout  seems  to  be  to  simplify 
forms  and  to  give  directness  and  ene^'gy  to  power. 
If  the  People's  power  remains  readily  available, 
Judicial  appointments  may  safely  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  administration.  General  opinion  advocates 
the  appointment  of  State  Judges  by  the  Governors, 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  State  Senates,  thus  assimi- 
lating the  State  to  the  national  usage  and  abro- 
gating^ Judicial  appointments  by  universal  suffrage, 
or  for  a  short  term,  as  by  a  comparatively  recent 
innovation,  they  now  are  in  some  few  States. 


SUNDRIES. 

Certain  matters  of  detail,  remain.  Prominent 
amongst  these  is  Free  Trade.  A  tariff  ad  valorem 
on  imports  for  revenue  will  probably  be  main- 
tained for  some  time.  A  discriminating  tariif  for 
protection  will  probably  be  abandoned. 

Length  of  President's' term,  whether  four  years 

2  K 
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as  in  the  North,  or  six  as  in  the  South,  and  whe- 
ther or  no  the  one  term  principle  shall  be  adhered 
to. 

Appointments  to  office  dming  good  behaviour, 
instead  of  for  President's  term. 

No  removals  for  political  reasons.  This  is  of 
quite  recent  growth.  In  1830  it  was  ascertained, 
in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  Congress,  that 
the  practice  of  removal  from  office  for  political 
reasons  had  enormously  increased.  The  total 
removals  by  the  first  six  Presidents  had  been  74. 
For  the  last  year  there  had  been  491  in  the  office 
of  postmasters  alone. 

"We  may  also  recall  to  mind,  as  the  13th,  14th 
and  15th  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  platform,  a 
demand  for  a  complete  and  satisfactory  Homestead 
measure;  a  protest  against  any  impairing  or 
abridging  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  accorded  to 
immigrants;  an  approval  of  rivers  and  harbours 
improvements ;  and  generally  for  the  development 
of  the  national  resources,  &c. 

§■ 

Amongst  the  instalments  of  reconstruction  vir- 
tually or  iictually  made,  are  the  following: — 

Slavery  abolished. 

Future  territories  set  apart  for  freedom. 

The  republican  party  demands  the;  absolute 
equality  of  the  negro ;  he  must  take  his  properi 
position  in  his  triple  right  as  Inheritor,  Worker, 
and  Conqueror. 

His  mere  value  as'  a  labourer  was,  before  the 
war,  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.     His  value 
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as  a  man  to  the  American  nation  can  never  be 
estimated.  A  few  thousand  families  have  hitherto 
spent  the  results  of  his  labour. 

The  South  is  little  used  to  the  excitements  ^.nd 
discussions  and  dangers  of  Freedom.  It  finds  free 
negroes  a  nuisance,  and  capital,  not  employed  in 
slave-driving,  or  slave-breeding,  a  danger.  The 
incendiary  element  of  Freedom  lay  m  patches  over 
the  South,  and  remained  harmless,  for  the  trains 
could  not  be  laid  to  connect  them.  Free  negroes 
were  under  surveillance,  and  amongst  the  mean 
whites  there  was  no  element  of  manufacturing  or 
commercial  capital  or  skill,  to  counteract  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  Slaveholding  caste. 

Thus  no  middle  class  could  be  foimd  to  connect 
and  to  raise  by  gradations,  either  the  mean  white 
or  the  slave,  either  by  the  power  of  ideas  or  of 
money. 

Free  plantations  will  reverse  all  this,  and  reverse 
the  results  also..  There  will  be  a  middle  class, 
and  the  idea  and  money  power,  will  be  on  the 
side   of  freedom. 

This  is  the  ransom  "  King  Cotton"  will  have  to 
pay  to  "  King  Labour,"  commonly  called  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty,"  The  South  has  to  get  itself  recon- 
ciled to  free  trade  in  Cotton,  and  Labour — or  to 
be  extirpated  and  replanted.  Southern  ideas  of 
property  and  robbery  have  to  be  reversed. 


The  last  "  Labour  of  Lincoln,"  so  far,  was  to 
fix  the  fact  of  abolition.  To  take  a  parable  from 
that  invention  that  has  almost  worked  a  social 
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revolution  in  America,  he  locked  tlie  stitches  of 
Eeconstruction,  as  he  plied  his  needle  of  fate. 
Slavery  should  not  survive  to  create  future  wars, 
if  he  could  help  it.  Lincoln  was  Destiny  on  that, 
but  left  Free  Will  to  Future  Congresses  on  ev6ry 
thing  else. 

The  Republican  principle  of  Government  which 
he  has  maintained  by  war  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  national  Territory,  his  successor  or  the 
nation  will  uphold  in  reconstruction,  by  moral 
and  constitutional  sanctions  and  material  support 
wherever  there  are  any  to  take  the  Initiative. 
Rebellion  attacked  the  People's  rights  with  minori- 
ties. Johnson  can  assail  the  rebellion  by  active 
minorities,  that  will  represent  virtual  majorities 
everywhere. 

Lincoln  would  not  alter  the  geographies  of 
States.  He  could  not  alter  the  will  of  rebel  chiefs. 
He  provided  a  framework  of  reconstruction,  and 
offered  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Rebellion,  pardon 
and  freedom,  and  self-Govemment. 

Thus  the  slave  leaders  will  have  lost  for  the 
South  its  Slaves,  and  for  the  Nation  Slavery;  and 
will  have  gained  for  themselves  the  reputation  of 
the  most  conspicuous  failure  since  Lucifer. 

Lincoln  will  have  secured  for  the  nation.  Free- 
dom, 'Equality,  Republicanism,  Union, — in  fact, 
true  Federal  Republicanism.  For  the  South,  a 
freedom  of  Ideas  and  Interests,  which  will  create 
for  it  an  almost  miraculous  ftiture,  make  the  debt 
a  jes-t,  and  secure  for  the  common  [hteritage  those 
splendid  political  qualities,  which"  have  won  in  the 
council  and  the  field,  an  imperishable  name. 
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Next  in  importance  to  Lincoln's  policy  of  Aboli- 
tion and  JReconstruciton,  the  certain^/  of  clearing  the 
future  course  of  the  nation  and  of  extricating  it  from 
all  doubts  or  half  measm-es  as  to  freedom,  or  deci- 
sions, favouring  slavery,  made  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion^ is  Hs  crowning  labour  and  glory.  The  decla- 
ration was  not  doubtful,  if  the  constitution  was, 
and  if  any  part  of  the  latter  was  rotten,  or  of 
doubtful  interpretation,  it  must  be  cut  out  and  re- 
modelled upon  the  Declaration. 

If  Slavery  was  to  be  meddled  with,  it  must  oe 
destroyed.  A  King,  says  Landor,  should  not  be 
struck  but  in  a  fatal  part.  If  Slavery  were  pro- 
tected, it  would  destroy  the  political,  social,  and 
moral  structure  of  the  American  nation. 

Thus  much  did  Lincoln,  the  first  peasant 
emperor,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  nations, — one  of 
the  "friends  of  God." 


The  main  value,  in  the  present  age,  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it 
was,  tUl  1860,  the  last  great  act  of  the  People,  and 
that  it  was  the  Preamble  of  the  Eevolution. 
The  statement  of  Principles  and  intentions,  upon 
which  was  invited  and  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  the  American  People,  and  their  victory  over  Eng- 
lish thraldom,  is  the  root  of  the  Title  of  American 
nationality.  Upon  the  faith  of  it  they  leagued  toge- 
ther, and  by  the  terms  of  it  "  the  lives,  and  for- 
tunes, and  sacred  honour,"  of  the  subscribers  and 
their  successors,  were  and  are  pledged  for  the  in- 
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dependence  of  the  nation,  and  "Freedom  and 
equality  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  of  the  weakest 
and  the  poorest  soul,  if  only  it  be  untainted  with 
crime,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  To 
deny  this  is  to  lie  in  the  face  of  God,  in  the  front 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  van  of  civilization. 

And  the  same  idea  was  of  the  essence  of  all  the 
movements  of  those  days  : — 

The  Virginian  resolution  of  1765  claimed  for 
"  allJiis  majestt/s  subjects  since  inhabiting^  all  the 
"  privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities  that  have 
"  at  any  time  been  held  by  the  people  of  Great 
"  Britain,  as  if  bom  within  the  realm  of  England." 

The  Congress  of  1774  recommended  by  the  Vir- 
ginian Convention  of  the  same  year,  and  at  which 
Georgia  alone  was  unrepresented,  repudiated 
slavery,  and  passed  unanimous  resolutions  respect- 
ing the  rights,  of  •"  the  inhabitants  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property,"  based  on  the  "  immutable  Laws  of 
Natuee,  and  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitu- 


tion.^' 


Whosoever  has  taken,  or  would  take,  from  any 
American  subject  the  guarantee  of  equality  written 
in  the  "  Declaration,"  deserves  to  have  taken  from 
him  all  benefits  and  all  sanctions  secured  by  the 
revolution. 

Whosoever  would  add  to  any  Southern  man- 
"stealer  powers  denied  by  that  declaration,  as  by 
"  human  na,ture,"  the  "  British  Constitution,"  and 
the  "  Bible,"  deserves  to  have  added  to  him  and  to 
his  children  the  plagues  and  penalties  of  tyranny, 
treason,  dismiion,  and  national  impotence,  from 
which  the  revolution  saved  America. 
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The  people  sent  up  their  delegates  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  to  adjust  terms  of  national  independence, 
and  of  individual  equality.  The  ratifications  were 
"in  the  name  of  the  People,  their  constituents." 
If  they  ratified  individual  inequality^  and  class 
tyranny,  their  competency  was  none,  their  autho- 
rity void,  the  Constitution  so  far  was  a  juggle, 
the  delegates  from  the  Slave  States  were  conspi- 
rators and  the  delegates  from  the  Free  States 
betrayed  the  trust  held  "  for  their  constituents 
the  People." 

And  the  Declaration  itself  virtually  provided 
against  any  such  conspiracy.  It  declared  "  ALL 
MEN  "  free  and  equal.  "  That  their  rights  were 
"  hfe,  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
"  whenever  any  form  of  Government  becomes 
"  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
"  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it^  and  to  institute 
"  new  Government^  lajvixg  its  foundation  on  such 
"  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
"  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
"  their  safety  and  happiness." 

The  men  of  that  age  were  indeed  little  likely  to  deal 
"  in  glittering  generalities,"  or  to  promtdgate  as 
"  theories  "  truths  which  they  would  have  to  vindi- 
cate with  their  blood. 

The  original  draft  of  this  Declaration  pointed  at 
"  Slavery  "  by  name.  The  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  question  of  "Independence,"  ap- 
pointed a  Sub- Committee  of  Adams  and  Jefferson 
to  draw  the  draft.  It  was  actually  prepared  by 
Jefferson.  This  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
thus  indicts  George  III.  and  Slavery  before  the 
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world,  and  clearly  shows  the  popular  ideas  con- 
cerning Slavery. 

"  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  hwnati  nature  itaelf,  violai- 
ting  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of 
a  distant  people,  .captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  m 
another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserahle  death  in  their  trans- 
portation thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of 
infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  market  where  men  should 
he  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppress- 
ing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
execrable  commerce." 

So  much  for  the  man,  who,  as  said  the  great 
Fox,  being  manifestly  moved  and  possessed  by  the 
Devil,  made  war  against  two  nations  and  republics, 
and  di'awing  this  nation  after  him,  did  his  possible 
to  prepare  all  the  subsequent  misunderstandings, 
collisions,  and  failures  of  England  in  both  hemis- 
pheres. 

Thus  was  the  rough  draft,  by  Jefferson,  of  the 
Constitution,  *  couched  in  terms  of  absolute  repro- 
bation of  Slavery.  But  little  and  interested  men, 
and  abject  and  timid  agencies,  struck  out  his  honest 
and  impetuous  denunciations,  .and  forced  the  great 
men  of  the  occasion  to  choose  between  disunion 
and  compromise. 

Nevertheless  it  was  the  King  and  the  oligarchy 
of  England  that  really  forced  them  to  keep  Slavery 
as  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of  Union,  and  safety 
against  her  attacks,  and  England,  had  she  retained 
their  allegiance,  would  probably  have  spread  the 
institution  more  widely  within  their  borders. 

*  This  Draft  is  said  to  be  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  at  Philadelphia,  framed  on  both  sides,  as  it  was  written. 
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In  1774  the  People  of  England  were  thus  ap- 
pealed to  against  their  Sovereign  by  Congress^ 
"  Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves^  and  we  shall 
"  ever  esteem"  an  union  with  you  our  greatest  glory 
"  and  happiness ;  we  shall  consider  your  enemies 
"  owe  enemies,  and  your  interest  as  our  own.  But 
"  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall 
"  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  mankind^  we 
"  must  then  tell  you,  that  we  will  never  submit 
"  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  or  drawers  of  water,  for 
"  any  ministry  or  nation  in  the  world." 

The  excuse,  and  the  only  excuse,  of  American 
statesmen  in  retaining  slavery,  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  clodhopper  maniac  who  ruled  England, 
and  of  the  oligarchy  that  united  with  him  against 
democracy,  to  destroy  the  republic.  There  was  no 
English  nation  then,  Chatham  was  not  supported, 
and  the  Eepublic  had  to  fight  the  King,  honestly 
if  it  could — but  to  fight  him.  * 

And  so  because  England  denied  freedom  to 
America,  America  denied  it  to  the  slave,  and  the 
country  must  go  back  80  years  to  the  abolitionist 
Jefferson  and  begin  de  novo. 

But  Democracy  is  justified  of  her  children. 
Eesults  follow  causes,  and  if  the  youth  of  the 
country  be  taught,  and  its  manhood  taught  to  as- 

*  "  The  King  said  to  Lord  Shelburne,  '  I  will  be  plaia  with 
you ;  the  point  next  my  heart,  and  which  I  am  determined 
be  the  consequence  what  it  may,  never  to  relinquish  but  with 
my  crown  and  life,  is  to  prevent  a  total  unequivocal  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  America.  Promise  to  support  me  on 
this  ground,  and  I  wiU  leave  you  unmolested  on  every  other 
ground,  with  full  power  as  the  prime  minister  of  this  kingdom.' 
The  bargain  was  struck." — Franklin's  Works,  v.  5,  p.  326. 
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semble  in  free  Church  and  Assembly  for  worship 
and  discussion,  then  all  the  elements  of  prosperity 
are  in  motion,  and  prosperity  must  follow. 

SUMMAEY  OF  EESULTS. 

And  if  these  powers  of  the  School,  Press,  Assem- 
bly, and  Church,  have  not  yet  done  all  their  work, 
and  have  not  yet  quite  expelled  their  opposites,  it 
is  only  now  a  question  of  a  decade  or  two.  The 
whole  People  must  rule,  for  they  will  be  taught. 
The  South  now  neither  would  nor  could  mop  out 
the  deluge  of  democratic  propagandism,  on  which 
its  future  depends.  But  if  it  would,  manhood 
development,  association,  and  equality  must  run 
their  career.  Labour  and  capital  must  penetrate^ 
where  the  nation  that  supplies  them  cannot  he  bribed^ 
intimidated^  separated^  or  destroyed. 

We  have  followed  the  rise  of  popular  power 
from  the  free  School,  Church,  and  Assembly,  to 
the  formation  of  a  nation  on  principles  of  Equality. 

Although  till  this  was  accomplished  the  world 
was  put  back,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  of  adverse 
teaching ;  there  was  nefver  any  doubt  of  the  triumph 
of  the  principles,  because  God  works  by  law,  and 
works  for  progress.  If  the  human  soul,  intellect,  and 
body,  are  to  be  gradually  better  trained  and  more 
developed,  they  must  be  better  and  better  able  to 
associate ;  and  if  they  associate,  they  must  approach 
and  possess  Equality.  Nation  Avill  now  learn 
from  nation,  as  formerly  man  from  man. 


Familiar  traditions,  touching  the  tendency  of  all 
executives,  if  strong,  to  despotism,  and  if  ijveak  to 
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dissolution  and  destruction,  taught  historical  stu- 
denis  to  discuss  the  alternatives  of  the  blossoming 
of  the  great  republic  into  empire,  or  of  its  utter 
de-centralisation  and  disunion.  Eecent  events 
tempted  men  to  conclude,  as  partisans  of  class 
Government  with  triumph,  as  philosophers  ivith 
disgust,  or  as  friends  of  the  people  with  despair, 
that  the  great  problem  yet  remained  unsolved,  even 
in  the  latest  invention  in  statesmanship:' — The  pro- 
blem how  best  to  make  a  nation  and  consolidate 
it,  how  to  balance  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  of  empire, — how  best  to  secure  to  Govem- 
nient,  its  balance^  stahility^  and  power,  to  the  Indivi- 
dual his  rights  and  freedom,  and  so  to  Mankind  the 
conditions  and  guarantees  of  a  perpetual  progress. 

But  it  is  the  essential  fact  and  speciality  of  the 
American  situation  and  struggle,  that  popular 
license  and  executive  despotism,  save  as  part  of  the 
Southern  cause,  were  precisely  the  dangers  that 
did  not  threaten.  The  Americans  are  proverbially 
a  law-abiding  nation.  The  danger  that  has  assailed 
the  State,  began  with  that  which  assailed  the  In- 
dividual, the  Unit  of  the  State.  The  principle  of 
individual  freedom,  was  not  made  absolute  and 
universal ;  and  this  one  condition  of  national  great- 
ness being  faulty,  the  whole  glorious  fabric  has 
been  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

But  mark  the  giant  strides  of  the  North.  In 
186Q,  the  question  was  non-extension  of  Slavery. 
In  1862,  the  question  was  its  extinction;  and 
already  we  see  the  principles  of  Freedom  and 
Nationality,  returning  in  triumph  over  tlie  most 
powerful  rebellion  that  was  ever  organized. 
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-  The  eighty  years'  experiment  of  popular  intelli- 
gence, freedom,  and  submission  to  self-imposed 
law,  has  not  failed  either  in  conservatism,  indivi- 
duality, power,  or  progress.  So  far  from  this,  after 
a  forty  years'  compromise  of  negro  rights,  forced  on 
a  strong  abolitionist  minority,  that  minority  orga- 
nized itself,  and  by  the  material,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical progress  of  a  free  people,  was  enabled  to  defy 
the  South  in  its  attempt  to  make  Slavery  a  national 
institution. 

.  It  is  casting  aside  and  off  a  ruling  oligarchy  of 
eighty  years,  maintains  the  national  integrity,  re- 
verts to  the  first  principles  of  the  rights  of  man, 
puts  the  nation  at  one  with  principle  and  natural 
right,  supplies  the  niissing  link  between  the  free 
man  and  the  complete  nation,  and  now  proceeds 
to  set  free  the  subject  nation,  which  has  grown  up 
in  bondage  since  the  constitution  was  promulgated. 
It  is  the  grandest  and  most  definitive  expression 
yet,  of  the  conservative,  progressive,  and  recupera-. 
tive  energies  of  a  self-governed  people. 
■■-  The  balance  of  power  within  the  nation,  was 
assailed,  not  by  the  people,  nor  by  the  executive, 
but  by  an  extraneous  slave  faction^  only  too  long 
bonie  with.  The  progress  of  the  nation  was  arrested, 
but  by  that  same  felon  Oligarchy,  conservative  only 
in  wrong,  and  destructive  of  all  rights,  whether  of 
their,  slaves,  their  equals,  or  their  Government. 

After  the  strain  of  battle,  that  from  1775  to 
1782,  had  bound  the  then  Thirteen  States  together 
in  the  work  of  Independence,  was  loosed,  the 
prostration  and  reactions  of  peace  brought  with 
it  internal  questions,  of  which  slavery  ultimately 
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became  the  greatest,  and  these  again,  parties  and 
factions.  The  State  wanted  girders.  For  unifica- 
tion, the  North  abandoned  the  assertion  a  I'outrance 
of  her  Principles;  it  was  thought  best  to  admit 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  on  their  own  terms, 
and  it  is  a  great  fact  of  historical  retribution,  that 
the  Southern  faction  which  demanded  Slavery  and 
compromise,  has  dared  to  deny  that  very  Unity 
and  centralised  power  for  which  the  North  had 
yielded  them. 

§ 

The  great  lesson  of  the  war,  and  the  great 
objects  of  1787,  as  demonstrated  by  general  con- 
sent to  the  principle  and  detail  of  the  alterations, 
were  two-fold : — 

1st.  To  centralise  and  nationalise  the  Government^ 
in  order  that  commerce,  trade,  revenue,  and 
export  arid  import  interests,  might  be  developed 
and  protected,  and  a  foreign  policy  in  commerce 
and  war,  created,  directed,  and  controlled. 

2nd.  To  '"'•form  a  more  perfect  union "  of  "  the 
People  "  of  the  United  States,  as  contrasted  with 
the  old  union  of  States,  and  the  older  one  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  1st  would  administrate  and  direct.  The 
2nd,  cement,  consolidate,  energise,  and  render 
perpetual  the  union  of  the  people.  The  practical 
effect,  politically,  was  to  bring  up  "the  People" 
in  greater  power  and  prominence,  and  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  "  States." 

But  the  process,  crowned  by  the  achievement 
and  declaration  of  American  independence,   did 
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not  what  it  appeared  to  do.  The  war  •  was  not 
long  enougli  for  that.  It  enunciated  Principles, 
which  it  did  not  carry  out',  and  left  a  riddle  in  the 
constitution  respecting  rights,  which  circumstances, 
and  sectional  iutferestsi,  and  the  prudery  =  and  inde- 
cision of  the  North,  have  since  elevated  into 
importance..  That  riddle  the  North  have  had  to 
read  by  the  light  of  Blazing  towns. 

The  right  of  man  to.  himself  was  clearly  asserted 
in  words,  and  plainly  denied  in  practice;  for 
black  labour  was  too  useful — the  black  man  too 
insignificant.  The  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole^  was  supposed  to  have  been  secured ;  but  a 
principle  remained  in  the  constitution,  destined  to 
jeopardise  it,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
posterity  was  left  to  protect  itself  The  first 
omission  raised  the  question  of  a  slave  empire^  and 
of  free  or  negro  labour.  The  second,  attacked  the 
national  unity  by  the  assertion  of  an  unbridled 
State  sovereignty.  The  individual  slave  man  is 
now  recognised,  and  has  got  to  be  raised,  and 
thus  also  the  theory  of  citizenship  perfected.  The 
sovereignty  of  individual  States  must,  on  points  of 
universal  import,  be  submitted  to  the  collective 
Sovereignty,  before  the  work  of  "  Independence  " 
can  be  completed  and  the  nation  "  made." 

At  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
value  and  freedom  of  the  human  soul  rose  upon 
the  world  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new  revela- 
tion, and  has  been  declared  and  re-declared  by 
their  public  manifestoes,  and  perhaps  never  aban- 
doned by  the  majority ;  whilst  the  subordination  in 
national  matters  of  the  "States"  to  the  republicj 
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constantly  iterated,  was  manifestly  the  supreme 
condition  of  that  Unity,  without  which  a  nation 
can  neither  feel,  think,  will,  act,  or  be. 

We  grant  at  once,  the  truism  of  the  sacred  right 
of  insurrection,  and  that  a  nation  cannot  revolt 
without  oppression;  but  in  this  sense,  it  is  the 
North  that  has  really  revolted,  for  the  South,  up 
to  the  recent  growth  of  the  Republican  party, 
always  carried  on  the  Government,  and  directed 
the  internal  and  external  Policy.  It  was  the 
mighty  North-west  that  wrested  by  its  growth  the 
balance  of  power  from  the  South,  and  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  the  tool  of  her  Policy,  the  accomplice 
of  her  crime,  or  the  victim  of  the  extension  of  her 
barbarous  and  desolating  land  system. 

The  North  has  now  avoided  the  two  equal  dangers 
of  leaving  the  Constitution,  or  tolerating  Slavery. 

The  fault  of  the  North  was  that  it  did  not  fight 
for  empire  until  its  independence  was  jeopardised. 
It  neither  overstrained  its  rights,  nor  interfered 
with  those  of  the  Sovereign  States.  It  only  inter- 
fered when  its  existence  was  at  stake.  The  South 
had  no  claim  here  by  Northern  dereliction.  The 
North  did  not  put  itself  in  the  wrong  by  the  man- 
ner of  its  action.  It  stood  by  the  Principle  of 
authority  and  the  Principle  of  freedom ;  was  the 
North  wrong  then  in  form  or  m  substance  ?  Has 
it  violated  the  original  compact,  or  natural 
right  ?  If  its  empire  was  consistent  with  these,  to 
taunt  it  with  seeking  to  preserve  it  is  the  foolishest 
deliverance  of  a  mind  hide-bound  by  formulas,  and 
given  over  to  verl)al  delusions. 
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This  battle  pointy— doubt  it  never, — is  the  hour  of 
America's  Manhood.  Her  years  of  nonage  are  gone, 
and  the  struggle  prepared  for  and  against  for 
eighty  years  has  come  and  gone..  The  great  heart 
of  that  great  nation  never  faltered,  and  this  mar- 
vellous people  achieved  the  marvellous  task  (as  it 
would  have  been  even  for  a  consolidated  country) 
of  conducting  a  conservative  resistance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  dominant  party  and  policy,  which  were 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  bound  beforehand  to 
progress,  expand,  or  die. 

'  Although  the  Southern  sectioii  was  so  strong  as 
to  succeed  for  a  time  even  in  tampering  with 
mails,  in  depriving  abolitionists  of  the  right  of 
Petition  against  slavery,  and  in  gagging  the  press 
and  the  senators,  so  determined  and  true  was  the 
North,  that  after  the  ballot  had  decided  once  for 
all  and  for  ever  for  freedom,  and  the  South 
revolted  against  the  decision  themselves  had 
courted,  they  waited  for  the  first  irrevocable 
overt  act  of  treason,  and  have  gone  out  by  the 
naillion  to  die  for  the  cause  and  the  principles 
which  with  infinite  patience  they  had  never  once 
by  violence  allowed  to  be  put  in  the  wrong. 

Behold  here  the  second  and  spiritual  birth  of 
the,  as  yet,  completest  nation  under  the  sun.  The 
sword  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  American  nation 
has  not  been  drawn  in  vain.  If  such  a  nation  is 
to  die.  History  and  her  conclusions  must  die  with 
it.  The  American  nation  is  made,  or  we  must 
unmake  our  philosophy,  reverse  our  deductions, 
and  begin  the  world  of  thought  afresh;  for,  ac- 
cording to  them,  neither  spiritually,  morally  nor 
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materially  even,  is  any  other  issue  possible  to  it 
than  success. 

Its  race,  its  strategical,  commercial,  and  geo- 
graphical unity,  its  mountain  ranges,  and  river 
system,  the  splendour  of  its  ideal,  inflaming  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  its  magnificent  moral  atti- 
tude, its  sacrifices,  armies,  and  navies,  its  history, 
and  its  genius,  all  declare  that  this  people  shall 
continue  to  exist,  as  it  was  and  is,  one  and  indi- 
.  visible. 

For  the  intellect  and  just  self-interest  of  the 
people  appreciate  too  well  to  wish  to  change  it 
for  any  of  the  old  outworn  condemned  systems, 
this  Government  of  themselves,  which  so  well 
combines  Conservatism  with  Progress.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  mighty  uniform  class,  with  equal  intel- 
ligence universally  diffused,  with  no  corporate 
interests  springing  from  remote  antiquity  and 
ranged  against  the  people,  obstructing  progress 
and  aggravating  opposition,  with  a  general 
competency  and  stake,  created  a  party  too  nu- 
merous, too  intelligent,  too  independent  to  be 
overweighted  by  a  section,  led  by  the  fanatical, 
or  held  back  by  the  retrogression!  sts.  This  na- 
tional party  will  always  outnumber,  outweigh, 
and  overpower  all  who  may  attempt  to  rule  for 
the  few,  or  to  ignore  the  rights  of  industry  and 
intelligence.  Let  us  repeat.  Knoioledge^  and  power, 
and  property  are  with  the  North,  and  they  are  always 
eonservatwe,  constructive,  and  progressive.  By  the 
nature  of  men  and  of  things,  by  absorption  and 
conversion,  if  by  no  other  or  more  summary  pro- 
cess, the  great  and  free  North  will  destroy  the  slave 
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faction,  which  bases  the  rights  of  the  few  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  many. 

The  destruction  of  the  slave  interest,  false  in 
statesmanship  as  in  morality,  is  the  only  sacrifice 
required.  The  190,000  slave-owners,  with  their 
160,000  slave-brokers,  their  state  properties,  and 
mock  presid.ents,their  felon  rights,  founded  on  negro 
wrongs,  and  their  dispensation  of  physical  force, 
intimidation,  treachery,  and  treason,  are  of  course 
to  be  converted  or  eliminated  in  the  process. 
These  are  the  only  men  and  theirs  the  only  inte- 
rests, irreconcileable  with  the  supreme  result  which 
this  struggle  is  to  accomplish— THE  MAKING 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIOI^. 

§ 

A  nation,  however  created,  can  only  be  per- 
manently sustained  under  two  conditions.  The 
freedom  and  energy  of  the  Individual^  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Individual,  and  of  each  corporate 
sub-organization,  to  the  general  law.  A  State  that 
has  not  the  first,  has  no  strength  or  progress ;  a 
State  without  the  last,  has  no  conservatism.  The 
one  predicatnent  tends  to  dissolution,  the  other  to 
despotism.  The  enemies  of  the  United  States  have 
therefore  done  wisely  in  their  generation,  to 
attack  both  in  theory  and  by  arms  precisely  these 
two  things.  They  declared,  contrary  to  all  evi- 
dence, that  America  did  not  mean  and  shall  not 
mean  the  freedom  of  the  individual  negro,  and 
that  the  constitution  did  mean  and  shall  mean 
the  insubordination  of  each  State  to  the  central 
power.     But  the  question  was,  not  whether  Ame- 
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rica  should  be  two,  or  three,  or  four,  but  whether 
it  should  be  one,  or  one  hundred. 

The  North  asserting,  and  the  South  denying, 
the  two  conditions  of  nationality,  it  could  not  have 
been  difficult  to  perceive  which  was  the  true  and 
which  the  false  nation. 

Lies  and  half  truths  may  make  factions,  rebellions, 
treasons,  failures,  or  empire  even,  but  a  "  nation" 
and  "  independence,"  never.  A  nation  cannot  be 
begotten  on  a  lie,  nor  held  together  by  partial  truths 
contradicted  in  practice.  Still  less  can  the  world 
mistake  the  mighty  action  of  an  unprecedented 
class  interest,  for  the  organic  life  and  spiritual 
movement  of  a  People;  or  a  faction-fight  for  poli^ 
tical  supremacy  over  one  nation,  and  the  poWer 
to  destroy  and  degrade  another,  for  the  heroism 
and  self  sacrifice  of  Patriots,  seeking,  forsooth,  "  a 
country." 

The  fi-eedom  of  the  individual,  the  idea  for 
the  assertion  of  which  America  was  created  and 
colonised,  and  for  which  her  independeilce  was 
proclaimed,  though  perfectly  conceived,  was  not 
clearly  developed.  But  the  hour  of  its  manhood 
was  surely  coming,  and  it  struck  when,  by  the 
emancipation  edict,  the  idea  of  individual  ffeedom. 
was  asserted  fully  and  absolutely^  together  with  that 
of  nationality. 

The  terms  of  contest  Were  never  yet  so  clear, 
logical,  and-  antithetical.  The  Position  is  defined 
with  awful  distinctness,  national  life  and  individual 
freedom,  on  the  one  side,  and  sectional  impotence, 
with  personal  slavery,  ori  the  other. 

A  nation  is  never  horn  save  under  the  stress, 
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and  travail,  and  inspiration  of  some  great  idea, — ■ 
the  trutli,  consistency,  depth,  and  universality  of 
which  is  the  warrant  for  its  creation,  and  faithfiil- 
ness  to  which  is  the  pledge  of  its  immortality. 

A  bastard  nation,  without  the  traditions,  or  in- 
heritance, or  vital  energies  of  a  nation,  may  be 
begotten  of  a  sin  upon  a  lie ;  but  the  monstrosity 
cannot  live,  the  excrescence  will  be  sloughed  oflP, 
the  morbid  action  wUl  cease,  and  the  parasitical 
life  pass  away. 

If  ever  the  immortality  of  a  nation  is  won^  it  is 
won  in  the  assertion  of  the  special  truths  of  its  na^ 
tional  and  individual  life^  against  armed  assailants 
and  infidel  questionings,  both  from  within  and  from 
without. 

§._ 

The  founders  of  the  Union  were  at  fault,  inas- 
much as  they  were  only  a  great  deal  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  on  the  Slavety  question,  and  did 
not  formally  and  finally  prohibit,  that  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  profiting  by  and  encouraging. 
It  was  supposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  institution 
would  be  evanescent  and  die  out,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably would,  but  for  its  partially  resting  on  Northern 
connivance,  and  chiefly  on  monopolies  and  artificial 
prices. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  legislature  was  at  one 
with  the  popular  ideal  and  will,  and  it  is  at  one 
with  it  now.  The  people  of  1774— the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  meant  universal  individual  free- 
dom as  much,  though  perhaps  not  so  intelli- 
gently, as  the  people  of  1863. — They  meant,  and 
expressed,    and    proclaimed   their  meaning,  but 
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under  the  Confederation  Bye- Laws ^  a  majority  of 
six  States  to  three,  and  of  sixteen  members  to 
seven,  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  proposition 
of  freedom  in  the  States. 

The  madness  of  the  South,  which  has  torn  the 
republic,  concluded  its  inevitable  cycle  in  despair. 
Barbarous  in  culture,  infamous  in  morals,  weak  in 
its  staple  trade, — depending  on  protection  for  com- 
mercial, and  on  oppression  for  political  existence, 
• — with  an  organic  disease  in  its  "  Constitution," 
and  a  lie  in  economics,  and  a  mistake  in  states- 
manship, for  its  "  comer  stone," — the  Slave  em- 
pire and  its  composition,  had  indeed  only  got  to 
be  "  recognised,"  to  stand  confessed  an  anomaly 
and  an  anachronism  in  the  present  epoch. 

But  the  Union  cannot  die.  It  is  founded  on  a  rock, 
— on  Truth,  Nature,  and  the  People,  on  the  uni- 
versal culture  of  the  citizen,  and  on  his  freedom,  not 
only  in  politics,  but  in  religion  also, — consummating 
the  unity  of  the  State,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Law, — combining  all  the  postulates  of  progress  and 
of  stable  Government.  It  is  precisely  this  struggle 
that  completes  the  nation's  manhood, — this  anta- 
gonism within  and  without, — this  divine  white 
heat  of  conflict, — this  enthusiasm  of  battle,  that 
welds  it  into  one,  and  that  will  make  it  immortal ! 


The  salt  of  the  earth  is  the  few.  The  resolute 
disinterested  good,  are  the  minority  in  all  countries 
and  causes,  and  America  is  no  exception.  Its 
Puritan  salt  and  savour  saved  America,  and 
made  the  cause  so  good  and  strong,  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  ruin  it.  In  what  other  age  save 
Cromwell's,  ^  or  in  what  other  city  in  the  world, 
would  regiments  march  through,  chanting  godly- 
battle  hymns?— how  often  before,  have  Rulers 
said,  and  meant^  intelligently,  that  "their  only 
wish  was  to  find  and  to  do  the  will  of  God  ?" 

Lincoln  will  stand  grandly  in  history,  though 
lately  the  butt  of  every  charlatan.  He .  made 
no  mistake  in  policy,  and  it  is  by  policy  that  the 
American  battle  was  won.  The  old  European  im- 
posture, that  homely  common  sense  and  honesty 
cannot  govern,  has  nohow  been  so  well  refuted  as 
by  Lincoln's  government.  But  worse  was  said  of 
WashiQgton  than  of  Lincoln.  A  long  since  extinct 
print  the  "Aurora,"  then  the  "leading  Journal," 
declared — "  If  ever  a  nation  was  debauched  by  a 
"  man,  the  American  nation  has  been  debauched 
"  by  Washington,  An  example  to  fature  ages,  that 
"  the  mask  of  patriotism  may  conceal  the  foulest 
"  designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  people," 

Had  Lincoln  not  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  complete  man  he  was — had  he  been  a  mere 
enthusiast,  his  enemies  had  forgiven  him. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  committed  the  North  against 
Slavery.  It  is  Lincoln,  working  in  grand  sin^pli- 
city  with  the  comnion  sense  of  the  people,  who  has 
swung  the  nation  round  the  critical  point  of  its 
whole  history,  bringing  it  from  "  non-extension  " 
in  1860,  to  ^'  abolition  "  in  1863,  and,  step  by  step, 
making  it  safe  and  sirre  that  the  South  could  not  re- 
turn and  bring  Slavery  with  it.  It  is  Lincoln  who 
kept  the  Border  Slave  States  for  Union,  and  pre- 
pared them  and  the  Union  to    combine    against 
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Slavery.  It  is  Lincoln  wlio  went  far  enough  and 
not  too  far  ahead  of  public  sentiment,  who  educated 
the  mind  of  the  North  to  abolition,  till  the  Union 
and  Freedom  were  one  word. 

Nevertheless,  with  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry- 
was,  perhaps,  more  than  with  any  other  man,  the 
turning  point  in  the  New  "World's  history. 


As  to  England,  the  North  affirmed,  and  the 
South  denied,  the  two  main  results  of  three  hun- 
dred years  of  the  blood,  and  sacrifices,  and  efforts, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, — the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  freedom  and  of  authority,  of  national  and 
individual  right,  reconciled,  and  confirmed. 

England  has  got  through  many  struggles,  with 
varying  fortunes,  and  the  mighty  momentum  of  her 
Empire  in  the  greatness  of  its  way,  has  carried  her 
through  all  the  mistakes  of  her  Statesmen.  There 
was  lately  put  to  her  the  greatest  question  ever  put 
to  a  country  as  a  test  of  its  use  on  Earth,  or  its 
value  before  Heaven.  England  should  thank  God 
for  her  democracy,  for  her  oKgarchy  would  fain 
have  answered  this  great  question  the  wrong  way. 
Had  she  lifted  a  little  finger  against  all  her  past, 
against  her  own  sons  and  kindred,  against  the 
genius  of  authority,  freedom,  and  national  integrity 
and  honour;  against  the  great  nation  that  has 
won  the  most  glorious  war  of  any  age,  that  com- 
mands the  largest  territory,  the  greatest  resources, 
the  freest  institutions,  the  most  numerous  armies 
and  fleets,  and  soon  the  widest  trade,  and  among- 
living  nations  the  most  numerous  population  ;  that 
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has  had  more  military  experience  than  all  existing 
generals  and  troops  elsewhere  put  together,  that  is 
three  thousand  miles  from  England's  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  next  door  to  Canada, 
and  whose  institutions  are  destined  to  change  by 
their  example  the  entire  aspect  of  the  world — had 
England  moved  against  this  nation,  and  aided  that 
other ^  to  "  blow  the  billowy  verge  of  everlasting 
night "  across  the  precincts  of  civilisation — she  had 
created  the  Nemesis  which  would  have  dismembered 
her  empire,  clouded  all  her  past  glories,  and  extin- 
guished her  future,  and  which  would  have  so  earned 
of  the  age,  and  of  all  ages, 

"  A  name  which  every  wind  to  heaven  would  bear, 
Which  men  to  speak,  and  angels  joy  to  hear;" 

But  the  Democracy  of  England  understood  too 
well  their  interests  in  the  great  American  popular 
"  experiment,"  to  allow  of  any  further  un-English 
experimentalising  against  it. 


The  solemn  hour  of  America's  manhood  has  struck 
and  they  keep  the  jubilee  well.  But  had  not  America 
been  equal  to  this  work,  had  she  been  faithless  to 
her  MIGHTY  UNKNOWN  FUTUEE,  whose 
foundations  are  deep  in  democracy,  whose  heights 
are  dim  in  the  unfulfilled,  whose  principles  are  the 
life  of  nations- — had  she  not  been  the  martyr  and 
saviour  nation  she  has  been,  then  Humanity  must 
have  turned  once  more  towards  the  East,  Democracy 
would  have  waited  eighteen  hundred  years  in  vain 
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for  a  precedent,  and  pMlosopliy  must  have  looked  to 
other  continents  and  to  other  civilisations. 

America  is  now  the  grandest  combination  of 
Power,  Stability,  Unity,  Freedom,  and  Happiness, 
the  world  has  seen. 

As  a  Nation  it  has,  complete  and  sound,  its  ma- 
terial bases,  its  individuality,  and  its  organic  func- 
tions ;  and  not  only  this,  they  are  completer  and 
sounder  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible. 
And  more  than  that ;  they  are  based  on  principles 
which  have  some  sort  of  finality  impolitics^  for  they 
reconcile  an  intense  and  concentrated  executive,  a 
legislature  chosen  by  the  whole  national  manhood, 
a  balance  of  power  between  the  sovereign  parts  and 
the  sovereign  whole,  with  Equality  the  only  Freedom 
as  between  Individuals^  and  the  only  guarantee  of 
Freedom  as  regards  the  State. 

It  has  illustrated  the  great  principle  that  com- 
plexity of  relationships  and  inter-action  whUst  the 
result  of  Freedom,  are  not  contrary  to,  but  essential 
to,  a  complete  national  Unity,  and  that  Equality  of 
Individual  right  is  the  only  thing  that  can  Julfil  the 
National  Sovereignty  and  power. 

As  a  Democracy  it  is  based  on  that  threefold 
freedom  whose  foundations  can  never  be  shaken, 
of  School,  Church,  and  Assembly. 

As  a  Federation  it  has  stood — and  strengthened 
by  it— the  strongest  test  yet  applied  to  Federa- 
tions. 

It  seems  almost  as  though  there  must  be  invented 
a  new  disease  in  body  politics  before  the  life  of 
the  American  nation  can  be  successfully  assailed. 
The  last  assault  delivered  against  it  has  ended,  or 
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is  ending,  in  a-  propagandism  of  prosperity  and 
freedom,  tliat  can  have  no  limits  save  in  tbe-^vraiils 
and  emptiness  of  tlie  nations.  And /bbtli  sections 
of  America  will  have  conquered ;  the  North  in  the 
triumph  of  its  principles,  the  South  in  appro* 
priating  their  power* 

Thus,  this  nation^  made  of  the  principle  of  Equa- 
lity, unmakes  for  ever  the  Oligarchy  of  the  West, 
and  therewith  all  other  oligarchies.  Slavery, 
oligarchy,  and  other  sectional,  anti-national  in- 
terests will  be  speedily  assimilated  or  destroyed  by 
it.  Nations  everywherCj  like  this  Eoyal  Anglo- 
American,  will  become  royal,  and  manhood  shall 
joia  hands  around  the  earth. 


From  the  moment  of  the  victory  of  that  system, 
the  principle  of  continued  life  and  of  political  finality 
went  visibly  out  of  all  others^  The  Democracy  of 
the  West  has  prevailed  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
Future  for  all  Peoples. 

Before  the  first  nation  had  been  constituted  upon 
a  basis  of  Equality,  the  foundations  of  Society  had 
not  settled^  and  no  superstructure  could  be  safe,— 
the  first  principles  of  Association  were  not  compre- 
hended, and  no  system  could  endure.  Till  that 
foundation  is  laid  and  those  principles  acknow- 
ledged, in  at  least  the  political  competency  of  the 
majority,  Construction  and  Destruction  must  suc- 
ceed each  other  interminably,  and  organic  changes 
will  shake  the  fabric  of  every  advancing  State : 
after  that,  the  only  questions  will  be  those  of  ad- 
ministration, and  of  foreign  policy.  The  develop- 
ment and  organisation  of  the  whole  as  to  qualities. 
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and  the  all  as  to  numbers,  is  the  only  finality  in 
politics.  All  progressive  societies  tend  to  one 
preponderating  power,  and  the  final  preponderating 
Universal  power  can  alone  be  the  People. 

Now  that  the  American  nation  is  made.  Equality 
thus  closes  the  eea  of  desteuction,  and  it  inaugu- 
rates the  ERA  OF  CONSTEUCTION,  upon  a  plan^naZ 
in  principle  and  universal  in  application.  The 
precedent  of  the  first  complete  nation  gives  the 
world  assurance  for  all  its  future. 

And  the  last  gate  of  barbarism,  the  gate  of 
"  mixed  "  or  monarchical  Government,  creaks  now 
on  its  hinges.  From  the  example  of  America,  a 
world  of  United  States  may  arise  to  unite  univer- 
sally the  blessings  of  Unity  and  of  Independence. 
Thus  may  she  go  on  to  perfect  and  to  combine  the 
means  and  the  results  of  Government.  Thus  may 
the  principle  of  her  Unity  prevail,  and  the  orbit  of 
her  influence  sweep  wider  and  wider  through  the 
nations,  showing  how  out  of  fi-ee  School,  fi-ee 
Church,  and  free  Assembly, — Men,  Institutions, 
Nations,  Empires,  and  Federations  are  rightly  made. 


"  To  see,  like  some  vast  island  from  the  ocean, 

"  The  altar  of  thel'ederation  rear 

"  It's  pile  i'  the  midst. — That  mighty  shape  did  wear 

"  The  light  of  genius ;  its  still  shadow  hid 

"  Tar  ships  ;  to  know  its  height  the  morning  mists  forbid. 
"  To  hear  the  restless  multitudes  for  ever 
"  Around  the  base  of  that  great  altar  flow, 
"  As  on  some  mountain  islet  burst  and  shiver 
"  Atlantic  waves  ;  and  solemnly  and  slow 
"  As  the  wind  bore  that  tumult  to  and  fro, 
"  To  feel  the  dream-like  music  which  did  swim 
"  Falling  in  pauses  from  that  altar  dim." 
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